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CHRIST OR ANTI-CHRIST? 

an inaii\ vvh«> sjipjMjM lha( the wt)rld will evolve 
'?'iout>Ij vaiitni'5 into a state ol universal peace, 

wheis its ditlerini populations will live in the enjoyment of such 
•'.ooJ things as li.iv»‘ been provklecl for the use of mankind; but 
111** 'hi)U.v;htlul student ol History knows th.it such an idea is but 
the f tniiiul pioduc't ol ,in idle bi.iin. He reviews usfaras possible 
the kiiigdoins of Hu* e.irth troni the bi-giiining and finds that .such 
has n.'vei 1 m en the ease „ on theionfrary, no sooner has a nation 
.‘irived at the height ot its jwrfeetion, either in military force, in 
•irt, and more espeiially in wealth, than it declines, for there. arc 
linuts to- human achievement and alw-ays sometliing to be attained 
which is beyond tin critirism ol human judgment, because it 
js spiritual. • 

The Pharisees ol old thought that the consummation of 
t 'hnst s defeat was in his death upon the Cross ; we know it to have 
been the suiircme momimt of victory not only until time shall end, 
but through all eternity. We see men of great intellectual power 
managing the Ghurch, but that is only really effective as far • 
a-, such men recognise that " God is a spirit and they who wor* 
slup Him must, worship Him in spirit and in truth.” Tlhere''> 
e.in be no ntfW creative power in religion to suit national, tastes t'f 
it does not depend eithi r on pomp, music, ritual, or a vne^peicl 
jidTSoii and a softly-cushioned {>ew. It docs not crave for some 
new and mighty vision/ some conqueror with the echoing bkure 
of trumpets, the ilasliing of swords, the tramp of mighty men ; 
it will always come to the soul as the light does to the*eaJi&, with- 
out noise ; in a soft whisper ^as the spirit sighs for God and 'He 
meats that sigh ^ it ascends. Nature docs not allow ^^jMjirtial , 
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decay vdthout endeavouring to cast it forth, so perhaps the Church 
strives through the centuries to cut away useless accumulations 
of error, or to meet the many forms of anti-Christ springing up 
around us to-day* ; for such men as Strauss, Eichhom, Kant, and 
Nietzsche may be necessary parts of the Almighty purpose of God ; 
but no dreams, however great, will, or can, displace the triumph 
of Jesus Christ, the Divine Son. To the end, the words of Julian 
•the Apostate must ring true, "The Nazarene has conquered." 
You can give us no king, no hero, no chivalry however exalted, in 
exchange for our faith in Him. Anti-Christ may offer yoif World- 
Power, Wealth, Dominion, all that is beautiful in strength and 
pomp, but the grave bars the road, weariness agd bitterness must 
come to all who delight in such things, for each needs a peculiar 
power of appreciation, associated only with the vigour of life. 

I will not continue in my own worSs, but those of the Rev. 
r. J. Hardy,* who has studied in a German University and has 
many German friends. Mr. Hardy recently delivered an address 
called " A Word of Warning to Englishmen." 

People of jUI kinds were much impressed, instructed and 
edified by it, and I purpose to give some extracts from this ad- 
dress ; it loses the vigour imparted by the vivid personality and 
enthusiasm of the teacher, but none of its wisdom or truth ; the 
subject will appeal to all Christians and those whose indignaton 
has long since been aroused by the prostitution of German intellecl 
in the service of Anti-Christ. 

AT THE BACK OF THE WAR. 

" No doubt you have come across in the newsjmpers such 
expressions as 'the German intellectuals^ ' the new world faith,’ 
and so forth. You have wondered what such ei^ressions mean. 
They refer to a movement which has been going on in Germany, 
and particularly in Prussia, for the last forty years. That 
movement is largely traceable to the teachings Fnedridh 
Nietzsche. \ What was the main drift of his teaching ? 

1 say ' the main drift,' because it is not possible to do 
jtistice to the whole output of a vokiminous writer like 
Nietzsche in a few sentences. There is much' in his books which 

. * Rpv.*T. J. Hardy M. A. of St. Peters. Boumensonth. 

.,t Friedrieh NieUsdie bora in 1844, and died in a madduntse after eifbt 
yeBta* incaraeiation. 
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In of purely literary and artistic interest : but I am speaking 
here of the main drift of his teaching as it is aficcting Europe 
to-day. 

Shorn of its subtleties and side-issues, the teaching to 
which Nietzsche devoted his life is, that Christianity is a 
mistake, a mistake that has held Europe in slavery for nearly 
twenty centuries. 

You probably hnd it difficult to credit such an idea. You 
have been accustomed from childhood to regard Christianity as 
unquestionably the path of advance. The bare idea that we 
must retrace our steps, and return where mankind stood before 
Christ came, seem* as absurd to you as if someone were to 
advocate a return to savagery. Nevertheless, the idea that 
Christ was mistaken, an^ that all that has flowed from His 
influence has been a mistake, is the doctrine that is taken in 
all seriousness by the power which has thrown down the gauntlet 
to practically the whole of Christian Civilisation. 

How did Nietzsche come by this idea > You have probably 
1 ead General von BernhardiS famous book, ‘ Germany and the 
Next War. ' If so, you have seen the motto which von 
Bernhardi prefixes to that work - ' War and audacity have 

.ichieved more for mankind than charity.' Those words arc 
taken from Nietzsche’s principal work, ‘ Thus Spake Zarathustra.’ 
' War and audacity ’ are, according to Nietzsche, the lines along 
which man has been evolved, and along which he must advance 
to his goal in the ‘ superman.’ 

This means that Might alone is l^ght, and selfishness, cynical 
and unashaged, is the sole standard of conduct for the individual 
and the nation. Strife consequently is the normal condition 
of human existence. In his monstrous parody of the Beatitudes, 
Nietzsche says : * Ye have heard men say. Blessed are the 

peacemakers, but I«say, Blessed are the warmakers, for they ^all 
be called, if ilht the children of Jahvlbh the children of Odin, 
who is greater than Jahwch. s 

On the other hand, ' Charily ’ — Nietzsche rightly selects 
the word as expressing the social aspect of Christianity — is an 
error, subversive of the jstrength of the race because it means the 
preservation of the weak and defenceless, the aged, the defdrmed — 
in a word, ' the unfit.' There is some case for hospitals so far 
as science is concerned, but only for the advancement of know- 
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ledge^ not for the relief of misery. Chastity has no place in hi" 
programme. Need I go further into detail ? 

Charles Kingsley in his poem “ Christmas Day ” sutui. iij) 
the benefirient influence of Christ — 

" Who taught mankind. . . 

* Whdt ‘tis to be a Man : to give, not take : 

To serve, not rule : to nourish, not devour : 

• To help, not crush ; if need to die, not live 

To give the eternal ho to sell and sense « 

And all the biutc within ” 

Turn round those ronlrasts, and you liav^* " What’ 'ti" io l»o 
a Man ” according to the ‘(lOspeT of Nietzsche. 

The contrast thus brought out is not exaggerated, i t i? not 
too much to say that Niet/sche hated Christ to the point ol 
feincity. That hatred is shared and carried to greater lengths bv 
his disciples. They call themselves fnmklv “ the Imroon lists " 
'Fhcy claim to be “ beyond good and evil.” 

These disciples of Nu'tzschc are not an obscure party like the 
Nihilists, propagating their doctrine in secret, and frowned on 
by the National authorities : they are the trusted and authorised 
loacheis in the great Universities of Prussia. They ...re the* 
educators of the Oflicers who are matched against ours on the 
fields of Europe .it this moment 

Why am 1 writing this? Why am f trjmg to help you to 
realise what Nietzsche’s doctrine and the outcome of it is ? Tc) 
inflame you .igainst Ciermany ? Not at all, that is not my mission. 
I am drawing your attention to what is at the back of this war, 
because the same spirit of Anti-Christ is at our gales, because, 
incredible as it may seem to some of you, the doctrine of Nietzsche 
has already got a hold in England 1 want to point out to you 
what it is that has prepared the way for it in Germany, and is 
preparing the w’ay for it in this, country. ' ^ 

^ You may have noticed the great change which has come over 
sceptical writings in this country within the last ten years. The 
old-la^oned scepticism which was championed by Huxley, and 
Tyndsdl and Gifford could and did still maintain Christian ideals. 
Its attitude w'as practically that of John Stuart Mill, who told 
Us that we could have " no better ideal of, virtue than so to live 
Jesus Girist would approve our life.” Vl^n Gladstone railed 
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aiai. “ the Saint of Rationalism,” he exactly characterised tjiis 
kind of scepticism. It was rationalistic, but there was a certain 
after-glow of saintliness about it, though rather of a Puritan than 
of the Catholic type. So long as that spirit remained, the rule of 
Christ was not overthrown. So long as men continued to admin' 
Jesus, they would, in some sort or other, conform to the kind of » 
life that is based on Jesus. , 

We have changed all that. To-day, tmr foremost sceptical 
writers teach men to trample on the character and ideas of Jesjus. 
'rhat is«an exceedingly serious indictment to make*. lam going 
to prove it. 

I am asking you to consider me.n who are living and writing 
to-day. teaching our Univereities and contributing to out 
current literature, who have repudiated, ruh only the ('hrislian. 
Treed, but Christian momls also. 

Mr. H. W. Garrod, a distinguished scholar at Oxford, has 
lecently told us that the whole system of (Tirist-is obsolete. 

Mr. Henry Sturt writes that of all the terribli' intellectual 
disasters in Europe, tlu.* prevalence of the llible, and particularly 
of the New Testament, is most Ixi deplored. 

Mr. Lowes Dickinson, of Cambridge, is dimply amteniptuom 
ol all Christian ideas. 

Mr. H. G. Wells, in his study ‘‘lorsl and Last Things.” con- 
fesses that the personality of Jesus does not appeal to him at all. 
Perhaps the climax has been reached in the recent historical work 
of Mr. J. S. Hay, who has set up the Roman Heliogabulvi.s, 
with all his nameless vices, as the standard of modern admiration. 

1 might quote Mr. Bernard Shaw, and several r)lhcrs. but , 
1 think the above cita.tions sufficiently support my assertion that 
the new scepticism — which of course is not ” scepticism ” at, 
all but a positive exaltation of Paganism over and above , 
Christianity — has brought the Anti-Christian spirit which' 
Nietzsche st^ds'for within our own Universities, and that wider 
University, literature jind the periodical press. 

The enemy which has worked such a transformation in 
Germany withm tl|e last quarter of a century is at oqr own 

You may, however, tell me that the men and opmiqhs dted 
are pniely academic, that they do not affect the life the nation, 
that the nation, as a whole, is not likely f<Nrnially to'*repudiate 
Christianity. • 
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' Nations do not formally repudiate or adopt.* Changes in 
national spirit do not come by Act of Parliament : the spirit and 
attitude of a people do not come in that way. A nation’s attitude 
gtows imperceptibly. A nation's civilisation changes imper- 
ceptibly. WTial we are witnessing to-day is what Mr. C . F. J. 
i^ifasterman has aptly called '* the impersonal motion of secular 
change.” It is not an affair of Charters and Declarations. It 
works silently and secretly as the leaven ; but its results are made 
manifest. 

What about the indift’erence to-day to Christian faith anil 
practice ? The alienation of our men, and esix>cially of our young 
men, from religion ? Twenty years ago you could confidently 
appeal to a Hyde Park crowd as to the moral beiuty of the charac- 
ter ol Jesus Christ * you cannot do so to-day. 

• 1 know that some people find it difficult to grasp the con- 

nexion between civilisation and the creed. Let me put it a>' 
lirielly and plainly as 1 can. 

At the back ol Christian livihsation arc Christian ideals. 
At the back of ('hristian ide.ils is faith in Christ as He is revealetl 
m the New Testament and the Creed 

Create an impression in the public nund that the New Testa- 
ment and the' Creed are no longer credible, and you destroy the 
basis on which our civilisation is founded. 

What many ot us have been tnisting to is civilisation alone, 
apart from the Creed. Rut the present War has proved to 
a demonstration that the thing that stands between us and un- 
bridled human passion is certainly not civilisation. 

Let me remind you of the opening sentences of the Timc^' 
‘‘ History of the Tl'ur.” It begins. • 

" Then was M-en how frail were the political jand commercial 
lorct» on which modern cosmopolitanism had fondly relied for the 
obliteration ot national barriers Tlie elalwrate system of European 
finance which, in the opinion ol -lome, had rendered war impossible, 
no more availed to avert the* catastrophe than the Ufopian aspira- 
tions of intematimiai socialists, or thi links with which a common 
culture had bound together the more educated of the Continent,” 

Those are not the words of a preacher picturing the imaginary 
t'uflfsequcnces of a Christian civilisation. They arc the sober. 


f ‘Japan fonnalljr adopts Qiristianity. 
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clisiDterested statement of the leading English newspaper. They 
will go down to our descendants as the unvarnished record of the 
( ompletc collapse of Education. Science. Art, Literature, Commerce, 
I'inancc— in a word of Civilisation — to hold in check the Lust of 
Power, once civilisation has been divorced from the Faiths that 
brought and spread it, once men arc committed to the views which 
the teachers whom I have cited arc to-day advocating in England. 

The Times historian dwells only on the failure of civilisation 
III prevent war. But what would lu^ have said had he foreseen, 
.It the time of writing tliosi' sentences, the nameless horrors which 
have attended the progress of an army inspired by the Nictzschean 
"pirit ^ It is dilfKiilt to write of those things calmly. 

Well then, if flic logic of facts deals thus with Nietzsche’s 
pienuses, is it not time we turned our attention from the fields of 
Belgium to the Universities of England ? Is it not time we pro- 
U'cted ourselves against foreign ideas ^ We forget the deadly 
work of those who are familiarising our youth and our working 
( lassos with the very spirit that has set the spy his task, and 
Professors and Fellows of Colleges and Litterateurs who arc moie 
dangerous than those who enjoy our hospitality, to destroy us. 

There have been times in the hi.story of the States when 
.sflf-protei tion has compelled those Slates to penalise the work of 
men, who, no matter from what motives, were propagating ideas 
‘'ubversivc of the civilisation of those Slates Such a time is 
now upon us. If it is criminal td poison a man’s food, it is 
riminal to poison a Nation's beliefs 

English civilisation is in dangci. 

We need the direct methods of the soldiei, not only on th< 
holds of battle abroad, but in the forges and fm torios of thought 
at home. 

^ ♦ * » 

My task is ndw to point out how the way has been and is 
being prepared for this rotum of Paganism which we have been 
contemplating bojh as an accomplished fact in Prussia, anH as 
an incipient danger in England. ^ , 

Let me recall an incident from my own experience. Twent|> 
three years ago a party of us, students at one of the German 
Universities, were discussihg Nietzsche, who was tlien dnly just, 
becoming a factor .in German thought. 
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One of our number observed that he could never bring him- 
^If to believe that any civilised nation could commit it%lf to such 
a frank and C 3 mical return to the jungle as we had been reading 
that day. Another, who has since made his mark in the Roman 
CathoKc Church in Austria, replied that he would give Germany 
five and twenty years to adopt the whole Nictzschcan ethos — 
if the criticism of the Gospels kept the course it was then koldirif* 
in the Universities. 

Little did I think with what startling force and in what lurid 
setting I was destined to see that remarkable prophecy‘fiiIfiUcd 
befon; that quarter of a century had expirtid. 

13elicving as, I did then — ^as 1 do still with regard to certiiin 
parts of Germany — ^in the simple and strong humanity of the 
German race, in its truthfulness, in its sacred virtues of thi- 
hearth and altar, in its reverence, its lovtt of parents and offepriug, 
its devotion to the weak and helpless, the prophecy of that 
student seemed to me at the time like the ravings of a fanatic . 

And now ! 

Now that 1 pass from the latest telegrams to turn again the 
pages of Nietzsche <uid von llcmhardi and Trcitschke, and the 
comments of even such moderate men as Euckrn and Haeckel 
and Harnack 

Well, the prophecy is fulfilled. It is true. 

It is tnie. because the conditions of its fulfilment unhappily 
' held good. 

" If ihe criticism of the Gospels kept the course it was then hold- 
ing in the Universities.” 

Thcsi' arc the words I would fasten upon the brain ot the 
reader. 

It is the criticism of the Gospels that has rendered the (lerman 
mind incapable of the Christian Faith. 

'‘ Do not misunderstand me : 1 do not mean that German cri- 
ticism has disproved thg evidences of the Christian religion. 
Nothing of the sort. 

*'riie cvidmices of the Christian religion arQ,as strong to-day 
-aa ever they were. 

> What criticism has done is this: it has rendered the mind 
I -incapable of the Faith. 

made Christianity little more than the.*taw material 
%veetigation. It has* divorced it from devotion. 
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It has divorced it from lile. It has slain the spiritual percola- 
tion, whic is the organ of belief. 

Criticism, however, is not an impersonal lorce. It i* lue 
sum of the work of eertain individuals. I haM* doubt they 
would be glad to be relieved <»f their responsibilities in the ifiattei , 
but the fact remains that with them rests the responsibility, and 
I have no option but to say that I remind you of the work of men 
like Mr. Streeter, Mr. Kirsopp Lake and Mr. James 'Iliompson, 
who are among the more prominent in the work of destructive 
rritidslh. 

I say these men are pursuing the very ^ann* couise U"* their 
pioneers --the Uhlans of Anti-Christ- -have pursued in (ivrinanj. 

You may say that the masses of our population know ver\' 
little, and care very little, about the uork of tlase men. 

Thi‘v both know and care a great flisd mon than sone- of us 
think. 

Journalism, the true UniverMty ol thtse d.i\', M-es to it that 
the conclusions of the “critics” tiller through to every household 
and not merely to the eye but to the undei'standing ol every clerk 
and artisan. In consciiuence oui br<*ad-\\ inner'' of to-day have 
come to the conclusion that Christianity ba.s t \plod<’il. 

HeiX' again, we shall not blame Jounuilisin. It is not the, 
function of Journalism to suppress, but to mhghU'u. The Jour- 
nalist exists not to censor facts, but to inecliate and cxfdaiu 
them. It is not the newspapers that are al fault : it is the m<'u 
whose conclusions the ncwspa|iers circulati*.* 

The working man reads the learned Doctor’s pamphlets 
which his newspaper gives him and he natur.illy conclude"- th.«t 
the people in the Church who really know, admit that Christianity 
is no longer b^ievablc, and that the rank and file <*1 tl»<* clergy 
are only tr 3 dng to bolster up .a collapsing faith. 

This sort of thing cannot go on. What is the use ol supirufl- 
ing an army«when the ofneers are flowed to fii< <»n their own 
men from behind ? 

That, howler, is not the main issue here. Thu matli issue is 
this : if the critics axe suffered to go on wrecking the faitit ifvtl^e 
name -of a Christianity peculiar to themselves, ryhalx we must 
expect is the Germanising of England. J 

' " " ■ — . W l| » ■— ■■■ — .y. 

• There fallow ether examples^ ominent scholaie^ but it is not necehsatp ba 
give them. Faith has nothiog to do with a man's inteUeettud att$uai»enti>. 
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'When the mmd of a people is rendered incapable of the 
('•atholic Faith, it reverts to the condition it was in before the 
Catholic Faith came 

It is so in Prussia to-day. There is nothing to arrest such 
. u reversion. Civilisation, apart from faith, is impotent. There 
are only two fon cs in this world : Christ and Anti-Christ. 

In proportion as wo value the civilisation based on Christ, 
we arc pledged to take extreme measures with the men who are 
shaking the public confidence in Christ. 

If you can calmly contemplate a national life in whieft Powci 
and Lust arc the dominating influences, then, and only then, can 
you afford to bo indifferent to this state of things within the 
Church of the Nation 

What is to be done ? 

Much, more than can bo fully indicated here But here an 
some indications of uh.it wi* need • 

1 A deepened conviction of the connei tion between Chris 

tian civili>.itioii .uid the Catholic Faith. 

2 A return to the simplicity of Religion. Religion has 

been partaking of the morbid intellectual development 
which has long threatened the West, and of which 
the troubles I have been pointing out are phases, 
(rod who made us compact of intellect, affections, 
and will, ordained that these elements should work 
together. When one of them is developed at the 
expense of fhe rest, disaster invariably follows. 

Ihis is no plea for an unintelligent religion. It is a plea 
that wc sliould recognise the claims of religion on our devotion 
.and our life as well as our intelligent interest. We must get 
bade our dcv’otion, our love of jiraycr, our wish .to live so as to 
please Cod, our hatred of Sin, our true and soldierly loyalty to 
Christ. 

Petitions arc being sent to the Bishops to stay«4lie uncharter- 
ed fr^dom of thought employed by those who abuse their posi- 
tions as priests and Christian teachers. 

Should these petitions fail, other and stronger measures 
^ jnost be taken. At all costs wc must purify the Church of 
Ififailors Ip the Faith. It must not avail such men to pose as 
scholais engaged in research. Wg do not want research— of 
th^Jcind which has given these persons celebrity. We do not 
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need “ foundations ’ , what we need is men who mil bnnt; us inio 
touch with ( hnst, and help us to live by the Faith of the Stm 
ol God 

3 Wc have lilt New Icstamcnt and the (reed , we <li!» not 

desiic more. This wo w'lll have at whatever cost, bo 
licving that evtu the intcRiity of the Chuich isinton 
sequent be side it 

4 But what wc want is (.athoUc llmty Surely, it i» not 

for nothin);' that Ftancr Belgium, England and Russia, 
1 C presenting as they do among them the great phases 
of institutional ( hiistianily, should have been brought 
togitliei sigamst i common loe Surely, the situation 
IS not without hope loi the iutiiic ol ( hnstendom * 
Unity will ceitainly mc.LU saciiiue it wall mean 
the putting aside of piejiuhce" It will moan to a 
great extent lorgetfuinc'ss of the past But is any 
saciifice, ^ave otily that of truth thc/f too great to secure 
a consolidated front ag.unsl the menace ol the Anti- 
Chnst lo this end everyone of us can contribute 
Wc can influence We ran educate We e in pray the 
prayer of (hnst, ‘ lhat they all may be cmc‘, even 
as Thou, I'athei, ait m Me, and 1 m lliee 
The eaily (huich, fiesh fiom the bic'ath of liei Divmc 
founder, knc'w of but two fences o]K‘rdting in muikind -Christ 
and Anii-Chnst ’ 

That was an age of sharp contiasts, when the Church was 
c ngaged in a life and death sliuggle with the spirit of the Caesars 
The ages passed The contrasts were woin dowm There* 
arose a third element which was neither cjuitc the World nor quite 
the Church Men called it civihsation 

In that element the Chruefa and the World intermingled 
On the one hand, the Church moderated her attitude. On the 
other, the nake&ess of human passion* wras marked mth Cbria" 
tian sentiment. • 

It has been reserved for these days to break down the iliiision. 
Once more the Chruch, the Catholic Faith, stands ocnMfnmted 

with what has all along lurked beneath the impoteli| mask of 

■■ 

* I fnr tbtf mil new bappea until Cbmt cooiM. For ima alas I ai* ao 
*? **** ChuMh than out of ft. Probably, ttmftbe ttapmeeatKMMioI 
Aatt-Christ that mil mahe them to 
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ivilibatiun, jnd nuu bctitndcs Europe* in all its nakednuts and 
lorror. 

Suidy, Newman was inspired with the spirit of prophecy 
kvhcn,hc* wiotc in 1840, after speaking of the prospective faihne 
)f Liberalism to preserve the faith — 

Then in(l(»(l will b( the sltrn emountcr, when two real and 
living piiiiciples simpli', entirt, and consistent, one in the Church, the 
•rher out oi it at length rush upon each othei, contending not 
names and wouK, oi half views but for elemental^ notions and 
ihstimlne nioial characters’ 

Tlu ‘stern cncountei’ has conic 

(Til 1st and Aiiti-Christ "two ical and living principles 
-imple, entire, and consistent " 

ITndei which baiinc’r an wc lighting ^ hor which pnntiph 
in wi making ^ To which Cause docs oui daily hfc contribute ■' 

(Tuis< OI Anti-fhrist On the one hand Christ, auid with 
Him all of gentleness, ehualn 1 nth, worship, pity, self-denial 
rc'wicnie loi (rod, and ni ni md woman on the other, Anti- 
i htisf, iind with him not only the wanton destroycis of peace, the 
Iciasxatois ot Christian uties and Chiiiehcs and scats of learning, 
the mniclcnis of the aged and infnin, the ouliagcrs of women 
nd ehildron the mutilatois of pool dumb beasts, but also the 
scholarly <onn}*tois ol oni Nation's youth, the infidels of English 
pulpits .ind IccturcMooms, the men w’ho, arrayed in their robes of 
saenhee pass fiom the altai to be'tiay the Son of Man with a 
ktss ” 

Ml Haid^ s words sc'cm hilly justified 

riieK /s the striving of spirit .igamst spirit, but were we not 
told it would be so’ And this increase of evil has been checked 
bv the lage of man against man, it has been curbed by War, 
Pf'stilence and Famine Ilum<enit\ has desired these things, 
h is invited them, .ind they have come to g*vc inward liberty, 
« hd while enduring thesd pains, men will not lo^ fkith in God. 
Sonow shovys us the deep waters ot the heart and they reflect the 
I- ace t)l the Eterftal Father the protective force of their Creator, 
Wjifhout whom they could not have been, and to whom nothing 
i^ groat, and nothing is small. 

When Christ was upon earth. He did not compd recognition 
of His Divine Power, as He could* have done. He does not do so 
His Church is still here, even though the men who 
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^ubbcnbi to the arliclcb of Christian faith, do not believe them 
These have entered the profession, only to earn their bread ; they 
.ue the wolves m sheeps’ ilothing ; they are shepherds who tear 
lb** f.ilk. and that in various ways • 

Jt changch nothing, we pray, and the Holy bpint comes to 
ui, for has He not said — ^the Christ — “ Lo • I am with you always 
tv^'n unto the end ot the Woild ” 

, Vtoi I'T DE MALORTIi: 

LORD ROBERTS 

Nojimbir 14,1914 

*-oid Roberts dead ^ Nay, called to highcj plate 
And gone 

Witli his accustomed sjued md inaitial giatc 
Alone 

I his time to tucci 

VVhatc \ci may < onfront him on the way 
Again, we must say, nay— • 

An Angel stood to beckon and to gieet him, 

Togcthti they 

Passed to an open Gate thiough shadows dim 
And then— to light of Day. 

And wt art left in sad and soriy plight 
To weep 

hor him who has been strength to us and shown us light 
• Through many a doubtful day. 

Nay, nay,. 

We cannot mourn his spirit called to leap 
^ Into the Glorious DJy 

We would that he had stayed with us till peace 
To earth had come. 

But he has reached the Land where ti ghtin gs 
Called Home, 

Oxford. 


JEAN I^OBERTS 
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THE IMPERUL CONSCIENCE. 


<< "PHE < ommon notion that ikw c an J \n (uob ol « i\ il life jloutibh 
• togelhei, 1 found lo be wlndly untuiifblt The woulb 
on the bps of the muse of history v\ < i e, peat e and sen'^naht^ . pt ac t 
and selfashncsb, pea.u> .ind dtath, saijl John Uuskin, tin. great 
lover of peace, art and humanity In India Sii Krishna, who is 
worshipped by millions as (jod, picaehed to Arjun his " Divmi 
bong,” urging him to light, prnl lining that the wairioi who 
died fighting on the battlefield, found the doois of Paradise a|ai 
Guru (lobmd Smgh m the Punjab transformed his disciples into 
the fighting arm of India He told the bikhs that the onh 
boon worth praying foi, was the boon of battle, to die fighting 
m a good cause And yet m the (image that has now been in 
progress for almost four months, m Em ope, it is impossible to 
see the hidden good Young men m the d<iwn of their manhood, 
the treasure and the pride of then homes, have gone ‘^orth 
snuhng, and have been swept away into ctei nity. Fhe my-tciies 
of nfiturc discovered by gieat research for the sc i vice of men, have 
turned caith into shambles, and Belgium info led min The dawn 
of a new moinmg, flashing on fresh-fallen snow pioclatmsas evei 
such joy of life, over the trenches, where min aie bcung decimat- 
ed and the caith i> reeking with, blood. It seems that Nations 
accept no Law but that of force. Tmth and Equity, applicable 
ni the case of individuals, are powerless to prevail i9hen men b^;in 
to sae red. They submit only to "the Truth of the Sword and 
the Equity of the Rifle.” 

" What is the meaning of this great war ? What are the 
belligerents fighijng for ? England and France were all for 
peace. The German Emperor seemed something of an idealist 

* ^The German Nation was growing m power and in wealth, 
secured a good share of the markets of ^the world It 
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seemed as if the world was interlinked and Uie of fortune 

wbnt round from which every nation of the world could take 
according to its power. The war has clouded the future o< 
modem civilization. It seen» a reversion to brute force, an 
attempt to monopolize the wfaed of wealth which ceases to yidd its 
treasures the moment it is stopped. The virile German Nation, 
in its desire to appropriate more than God gave her, must aco^t 
the responsibility. England and France were busy in the making 
of a new social order and realmng their duty toward the weak 
and the broken. Then why this great war, which has placed the 
future of the Nations in the melting-pot, and left it to the arbitra- 
ment of the sword ? Is it the old struggle betwt^en the forces of good 
and evil renewed fof the last time ? Can it be that the Nations 
were losing their National Conscience, and forgetting God ? Is 
it because the great Empires, in the noontide of their power, were 
nc^ecling the sources which give them their strength ? There can 
be no doubt that in the extreme possibilities of war, things that 
are artificial and untrue, lost' all their values. Tlic shadows 
dis^iear and the lulcrs and the ruled realise their interdepen- 
dence. The war shows in the clearest possible light, that powt r 
tomes to those who deserve it, and deserts those who abuse the 
trust in the piping limes of peace. The war may, therefore, be tlu* 
Mipreme test which periodically weighs nations and assigns them 
their real places. The rally round the throne from all si^ of the 
British Emi»re, proves the success of the British rule, ft shows 
that the ideals that the British ('lovcriiment represents, have not 
lost their force, or their future potentiality. The great war ix> 
which Indisms, Englishmen and Colonials arc fighting shouldet 
to dioulder, will give birth to an Imperial Conscience, to ins|»re 
the future policy of the Em(»re and show that it is held together 
with ti« of love,' and that the " White Man’s Burden ’* is also 
his strength. They will realise that ancient barriers of oountr^ 
and oedour are little account, when n^en have to face 40 cenpf^- 
metre ^uns and give their lives for a common cause. , . ^ 
The far scattered British Empire Mielters udiite 
men. and black men, some of whom belong to the 
and tep^-eaent times wlddi seem entirdy out of date inttjftjijlpdem 
world. *016 advance iit the past hundr^ yeart^itt 'jhas 

bomi so rapid, that it has removed afar' the contact 

between the East and Ike The 
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^nds little to respect in men fettered by caste and creed, and 
dark superstition. He is confirmed in the belief that hb 
way only is the best for them. He is too far removed to under- 
stand them. .He is ready to govern them justly, and he often 
gives all his time, labour and powers to his work. But he ignores 
the time-honoured ways of rulers, both in the East and the West, 
to win ]>opular support, without which no Government, whether 
autocratic or otherwise, has ever secured any measure of suc- 
cess for any length of time. The Government by prestige is a 
fetish. The differences between the East and the Wes* are com- 
paratively of recent growth. The East has not moved, while 
the West has been rapidly marching onward. Tendencies that 
shape national character are subject to a pei^etual change. They 
are governed by currents of ideas which are always in a state 
of flux and rcfiux. The contact withithe West has set in motion 
a new set of ideas in the East, which have changed entirely old 
habits of thought and arc sw<‘«‘ping away ancient barriers, which 
had their root in uleals whiih men h(‘ld dear, and which they are 
now learning to ridicule. The changeless East is changing. It 
is useless to conjure up a fading picture of the past which has lost 
all its fir^ and coloui. There is little attempt to guide the spirit 
of reform or charm away the wrong, which is caused by the splen- 
did isolation of the rulers due to a constant sense of superiority. 
People talk of the good old relations which existed between 
the rulers and the ruled in the days that arc gone. The two 
people were more friendly because they had much in common 
and were not divided by the difference in Ideals that now hold 
sway. The English rulers are governed by Oriental traditions 
which they have absorbed from the country, while Indians are 
influenced by Ideals which have come from the West. The East 
has altered and is altering, as the departing Ideals which enslaved 
'sovWei^ reason are disappearing. * 

The war will serve a great purpose if it bri|ig5 home to those 
who are responsible for the Government of the Briti^ Empire 
it^ diverse vproblemil, its heavy responsibilities, coupled with its 
* Strength and its onjity and its future greatness ^d glory which 
will dep^d wholly on the way the different parts of the Empire 
, arc assoaated wtu its Government. 

b’ Sftme peo|:|lfi'!run away with the notion that enlightened self- 
is ^ ynr^, and l^pires'are held by piestige and power. 
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They try to clothe motives, which have their root in sdf, with 
ail the sjrmbols of Justice and Truth. They deceive, however, 
only themselves. It is the truth that wins, goes direct into the 
heart and makes it its own. The rule 1^ prestige combined ivith 
the personal qualities of the rulers may succeed for a time, but 
it is bound to fail in the long run unless it whis the confidence of 
the ruled. It is with nations as with men that they can will to 
be good, but not to be clever, and if they will to be clever at all 
costs, th^ will be stupid just when and where they most need 
rievemess.” 

Can it be that the great war has come to rc-cstabUsh the 
meaning of things ’ , There is an ovci lasting law that rules the 
nations, and is often threatened by heresies as old aa itself. The 
nations that live by it gam in power and influence ; those that 
stray away from it aic meted out unfailing retribution. God's 
great Law is often neglected and despised ; it becomes faint and 
fades away, but with it fade away virtues that lead nations to 
the mount of glory. It wins conformity in the end through 
streams of blood and immense saenhees. Some great and good 
men, have welcomed war m all times and ages. Is it because it 
proclaims the coining of a bettor day in which God’s Law shall 
prevail, and aU shadows, temptations, and circumstanois that 
obscured the Truth shaU make way for the Light, which men live 
by? The essence of this great law is righteousness. The Nations 
on the upward path do not ask whether they are superior or 
inferior to others, but have clear ideas of goodness and duty and 
follow them to the end. This is their greatest asset. It is her 
noble ideals that ha^ made England great. Were there shadows 
gathering which only the flaming fires of a great war could chase 
away ? Let us hope that the great struggle in which our empire 
is at present engaged, will leave .behind an awakened Imperial ^ 
Conscience for the good of both the East and the West. 


Ouik. 


JOGENDRA 1011001: 
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HOME AT LAST 


Some Suggestions as to what REnsBo Anglo-Inoians can 
os Should Do When on Pension.* 


A SCOTCH padre once preached a sermon on the follo«hi{, 
text. *' Samson went and caught three hundred Coxes, and 
took fire-lnrands, and turned tail to tail, and put a fire-lmuid in 
the midst, between two tai]s"t After a dig^t pause, which wa<> 
calculated to impress the congregation, the reverend gentleman 
commented his address. " The subject, ma brethren." he said 
*' breestles with deeficnlties." 

1 have every sympathy with die guid mon. A most abstruse 
problem confronted him. Doubtless, he grappled with it success- 
fully, delivered a frontal and a flank attack and found himself 


master of the field of battle. But the conundrum which he set 
himsdf to elucidate was really simple us comparison with that 
whhfli lies before me — ** What old Indian Officers can or should 
do in £n|[land when on penaon." That is the text which has 
been presonbed for our consideration. If Samson and his foxes 
" breertled with de^culties," the enigma which faces me may bt 


* We teve ao doubt tbut Mr. Cox's urtkle will be read with giuat istenst 
itDteehrhywtired Aaglo-Isdisiis. bip elsoby tbese wboawaliUialbuciMatrv. 
MrCkwwnMafroui ponoenl espeneuceudwithsjrmpetbvaadkaooMSe. Bui 
weurfali be bud dealt uMt the subject luora caiistrfieuv^ Qimi is • satber 
desultory Mirt of bad made certaia detoite euKgesti&s sdututo thd Aatfo- 
ia^u utbomecfald fo aaeful, aftw retfremeat; not only to bie aera cbaattvaM 
to'lhe coaatay iu which be bes spent the bsstpartaf his iHeaad wbkb iMovidcs 

hfowifl>at|AiyeaB>mrt>Me • 

rebted Aaglo4ldkinw« ' 
diODiA thjOvllMMMnftW 1 

’ “* ***- th^lprabehlyiNw’meet o^^ dniw 

\ aotbiaK Batasbh***^ — e — . . -.-s' 

^Sbe.weW 





WOMB 4T UST 

(omiiued vnth tbe nddle whidh the Sphinx propotuided to 
<Kdii|>ns. ^ 

Tbeie aie no means of cuttiQg this GoidiMi l^^ot There is 
no panacea for all the trials await the old " Qiii Hai 

whas he goes Home to enjoy Ids pension. Can he enjoy it, or is 
he fated to lead a life of repining and discon t ent, to live in Hie 
past and fi^t bis battles o'er agam, like the snpcorflnoos veteran 
(m the stage ? A man who has givm the best years of his life 
to India.retires to England with very mingM feelings. He 
iannot leave without regret the scene of his tdl an^ hfs pleasures 
tor the last thirty years or thereabouts, the land which has been 
his home, idicre he won his wife and where his children were bom 
in his heart of hearts he feels that no swrossor w^ he aide 
to administer his district or division as cfiiuently as he did hiaui^f 
Rut whether he waits until the age hiut compels him to gO^ or 
prefers to bid farewell to the East a little earlier when the ndes 
of the service permit him to retire, the day comes when the gar- 
lands of flowers axe hung round lus neck at the Apidlo Bunder, 
and the momentous step is taken On the whede, though not 
tree from doubts, be looks forward with lively anticipatioii to 
the pleasores that await turn. It is not nothing to live in his own 
foontiy again amongid his own people, without having to cotint 
up the days for the expvation of his furlough, and arrange for 
his return passage 

" Breathes Hiere the man with soul so dead. 

Who never to himself hath said, 

Hus is my own, my native land! 

M^hose heart hath ne*er within him honied, 

Ap home his tootstqps he hath turned. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? " 

Moek'^offiems ontleaidng India fot good ere firmly convowiiil 
trf two thtoga, hrihnm that fhmredperiences when on l|dim 

loan a gnifikto what life in Englaiid win he when on MgiAi. 
rhey alsa cherish, n lend fancy that remunerative H/majjmtfii 
of aoma kind or amiaer is destined to tom vqpl,B||dphi. 
In idmeat every cam thtea id s aa aiy entirdy fallady rf - 

Mg. wlMm fee came home on furlowg^hdi^ aoma 

raanay toan|ofr onmpivaa wfrb ;*an4 H «a want onkimip^tafiving 
aiewtmpi»hifelofldlBiaacdrcaB-iaaimt».iftdl<Iik^8wfewly . 
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matter. Financial matters righted themselves in a year or 
tvm. Meanwhile, there was no difficulty about going to a good 
many theatres, even in the stalls or dress-cirde, not to speak of 
little suppers afterwards at the Monico or Trocadero. We thought 
nothing of flying about the country by rail, to visit old friends or 
explore interesting places. Naturally enough one looks forward 
to a repetition of this butterfly existence when on pension. 
But a nemesis of profound disappointment is in store for sanguine 
temperaments. All this is changed when we settle down to a house 
of our own. The question of way< and means assumes prepon 
derating importance. The budget is always staring us in the 
face. Ilow to make a shilling go as far half-a-crown is the 
problem that we can never get away Irom. I am thinking prin 
cipalJy of people with about five hundred pounds ajeartolive 
on. But the more lavoured ones who have twice that income 
seem to have very similar experiences. There may be a son 
in the service who n(“f*ds an allowance to supplement 
las pay, and a daughter still at .seliool. house at 60 pounds a 
year may sound reasonable. But— oh I these Buts and Ifs 
and Ans I — yon find out that rales and taxes on this house 
amount to a third ol the rent, and convert sixty pounds into ninety 
]iounds llwre w'asn't anything of the kind in India. Wiiy 
should there be here ? What do you get for it ? The lighting of 
the streets, police protection, school rates and poor rates. Tlie fin^t 
of these two one looks upon as a matter of course in a civilised 
countiy. Kdneation only makes the growing generation dis- 
contented, and as for poor rates, you leel inclined to send round 
the hat yourself on beh.df of the deserving poor ! Subsexiption 
to funds or life in.suranr<‘s still go on. Applications for the support 
of all kinds of charitable institutions, all most excellent and worthy, 
eomc io by every post. At lirst you send a contribution to some 
of these Later on you wish the process reversed ! You start with 
what seems a very moderate domestic establishment as compared 
w ifli the retinue of servants kept in India where the monthly wages 
bill came to nearly one himdred and fifty rupees. But later on you 
find that even this has to be reduced. The National Insurance 
. Act contribution on each servant's wages is nut exactly a negligible 
quantify. Both master and servant grumble heartily at this 
. exaction when pay-day comes rouhd. With the strictest economy 
^iwipk fi|l the wei^y, monthly, and quarterly bi^s are paid, there is 
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very little left for theatres, or other amusements, or for railway 
journeys. The ima^ary “furlough standard*’ of living vanishes 
into thin air. 

I have known a few, a very few, old Indians succeed in 
obtaining remunerative employment ; just enough exceptions 
to prove the rule. One officer of the P. W. D. who was chairman 
of the Bombay Port Trust, holds a well-paid appointment in the 
North of England tis chairman of the Education Committee 
A gallant«;olonc‘l is secretary of a club A former District Superin 
tendent of Police in the Bombay Presidoney is Chief Constable 
>f a county , but lie relm ri before he was forty-five, the maxi- 
mum age laid down*by Ihe regulation^ foi .'idinLs.sion to such 
appointments. A iiun of hfty-fivc had betlei make up his mind 
at once that there is no paid oi • upalion awailmg him Of course 
it he is prepare d to put down .i thousand oi fifteen hundred pounds, 
he may become a director in a city company, oi obtain a commer- 
(id partnership Pionuscs of iabulous dividends and profits 
t< :npt him. He docs not re disc that he is hopelessly ignorant 
of city methods. The chin ^(s, not to sty the (crtainties, are, 
that if he g(»es m for anything of the kind, he wil! speedily lose 
the .savings of a lifetime, and m ike a< quainlance with the 
bankrupt ty louit On lh»* otlur hand, a retired otficcr who 
w.ints orcupition )ust for the sake of ofrupation can find any 
a mount of thing? to do. J can give my own experiences. 1 have 
worked for the National Servuc League and the Imperial Maritime 
ia'ague f have been rhairmm of a lo*- il Conservative Associa- 
tion. Por a year and a half I was a scoiitmistcr in Sir Robeit 
liaden-Powcll’s Roy Scouts. Ihis wa», I think, the most arduous 
duty that I undertook. 1 fand that old f ndi in ofiireis ate welcomed 
on Muniapal (ximmittccs. All tlvsr things constitute extremely 
interesting ways of passing the time bcsicles giving one a satis**^ 
factory feeling of^KSing a useful citizen. In the first place that I 
took a house after retiring— a suburb of London -1 was asked 
to serve on the Burial Board. Hcie I was certainly able tp efl^t 
a reform. Shortly after I joined the Board the auditors came ttmnd 
Md examined the accounts for the year. They raiMsd dfif ob- 
jection to the clerk having retained thirty pounds in jbJa oim bands 
instead of having deposited it in^thc bank as the nilea dlfpi^d him 
him to. Strangely enough they never asked to see fbe money 
Feeling somewhat; saspicious X asked the cleric, to s^ioiir mf the 
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thirty ponnds. He said that he had never received it. This was 
amaxing as he had entered the receipt in the book. I inquired 
the reason for this rurious procedure. The explanation was that 
by the rules no funeral could be performed unless the fees were* 
paid beforehand, but that funerals arrived without cash for 
payment of fees, and the undertakers promised to pay up the next 
ilay, which promises were frequently not fulfilled The clerk, 
not liking to have u disagreeable scene on such solemn occasions, 
allowed the ceremonies to take place , and to conceal ,the fact 
that the rules regarding payment h.id been broken, he entered the 
amount of the fees as having bevn itieivc’d The whole thing wras 
most irregular and nnbusinesshk<‘ I tind similai slackness vei^ 
common in England As I had become responsible' tor the due con 
scu'vanoc of ri'gulations, 1 set myself tp put things into order. I 
went to the vaiious firms of uudertakors, and gave* them to undc't 
stand that in future functals would not bc' pu formed, whethei 
this entailed a disagrc'eable sceme at the <*emeteiy or not. unless 
the fees wert' paid beforehand, and also .ill existing airc.iis made 
.{ood. There was no further trouble \tnungst cither responsibi- 
lities that 1 have undertakem there has been reciuiting for the* 
Perritorial force ; and now duty as an officer of the National 
Reserve lakes up a great deal ul my time It is a case of the 
willing horse. The more you do, the more you are asked to do. 

Not only men but ladies can and do obtain occupations 
of many kin^, so long as they do not require payment for their 
services. Ladies can work for the Primrose League, Women’s 
Union Defence League. Anti-Suffrage League (of Suffrage if 
their views incline to that direction) and endless other organiza- 
ti<^ of a more or less political nature. The duties fiequently 
cOBoist in getting up drawing-room meetings preUminary to public 
matings, verifying registers of numbers, canvassing and so 
on. 'Ihe wwk is generally pleasant and interosUng, though from 
time to tUne disagreeables episodes arc likely to' occur. , Thus it 
IS clear that Ho retired Anglo-Indian need pine away for want of 
amnething to dp. 

On thd whole I notice that the men who come back to this 
country are more cmitented with then: lot than ladies. This is 
perhaps^ quite natural. For one thing a man is. as a nda, some 
yean ol^tlSan his partner in life. * He recognises the fact that he 
^ ashp was.^ HSfcdsnoindinatimitpgotoaball 
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and dance tilltfarac o'clockin the moining. He kwkson tibe typical 
‘ burra khana " of an Indian statkm as a nuisance from he 
N glad to have escaped. He soon finds it a telief not to have 
to put on dress clothes for dinner every day. He'Ukes peace and 
({uiet, and is satisfied with his pipe, a book, or a quiet game oi 
t .uds in the evening. But a mem>saheb who has lived in the whirl 
»t gaiety of the Poona or Bombay season undoubtedly finds 
i'vistencc in England appalhngly dull, more especially as she has 
ticquen^y been tom away from the life of excitement and variety 
Ivifore she has in the least ceased to enjoy it. No hcn^scs, no 
t orriages, no band, no dinners, or dances ! There is really solid 
leason for annoyancy:' .it so startling a change of circumstances and 
-.urroundings. 1 1 is undeniably the hardest of all for young* ||{j^ 
who have been two or lhq*e years in some lively Indian station. 
I'hcy really have a deadly time I'Ot one thing there am no 
men, 1 mean no men whom in India we should consider " Sahibs, *’ 
lietween the ages of twenty and hfty. Where are they ? Wtmt 
liccomes of them ? I he empire has swept them away. They 
.irc serving in the army or navy or in the civil services of our 
various colonies and dependencies, planting, ranching, engineering, 
•nd spreading civilisation in the bark of beyond. There is no 
I oom for them here unless they are prepared to carry a black bag 
to London every day and sit for many weary hours on an ofi&ce 
'tool to receive less than an engincHlriver. They turn up at 
intervals on leave, have a good time for a few months, ahdthen 
off they go again to the other end of nowhere. This is not 
Hitisfoctory for the girls. No wonder that so many of them 
oeemne sufiEragettes. If they cannot get husbands, well then, 
try for votes ! ^ 

It ought be thought from these desultory remarks, that, 
»* » very dull country, .without any amusements. Fsqp 
from it. , The mmey that is squandered upon racing, yachting, 
motoring, theatres, balls, suppers, hunting, shooting, and 
.{oodness knows what all, is simidy&bulous. The riches of Eoi^hnd 
'<ccan inexhaustible. That's just it. Money nowadays is tlw open 
sesame to cverytiiiag. What has been called the " ChSlhjpagnp 
Standard” .prevails. With people living all round ahont whose 
incomes may be xeckoaedin thousands, what can yon db uAien you < 
are limited to hundreds, and ndt many of them? I^aodliias on five 
hundred a year are in an asrieward ruck. ths'tMMr 
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shopkeepers, artisans, and so on, are much better ofi. They 
manage to get far more fun for their money. 

Arc there no conpensations for the various disadvantages 
that bhave touched udon? Does the come-down from, say fifteen 
hundred rupees a month to five hundred pounds a year, mean 
a total loss of all the little amenities that make life pleasant ’ 
Let us think it out. For one thing the comfort of a nice English 
house vastly exceeds that of an ordinary Indian bungalow. 
What dreadful bams wo usc*d to have to live m at some of the 
Tip-rountiy stations! That is something to begin with. Thr^n 
there is the dimatc. If you consider, not two or three months, but 
the whole twelvemonths in the year, no i oiintry can boast so good 
a climati' as England. Charles 11. used to say that one could be 
out of doors with comfoit far inoie in England than anywhere 
else. The weather is of course provciinally iiiu<'ilain 1 think 
I had enough of certain weather in Upper Sind ! But if the weather 
IS capricious, and may disappoint us when we have arranged an 
catting in the stimiiier, we often, on the other hand, get day after 
day of bright sunny weather with just a touch of frost in the win 
ter. Winter or summer, when it is fine, what can be more enjoy 
sible than lor two or thicc pec^ple to go out f<>r the day, <akin^, 
tlair lunch uith them, on bu vclcs, iiud wandci along the lanes oi 
ovei the beautiful moor-lands of a country hke Suirc'y > You 
.should alwa\s .xllow lots of time. It spoila it all to have tokc'ep 
looking at one’s watc h or pressing on to reach one’s destination 
at some particular houi In the summer months I have often 
covered long distances, .dways at leisure T have cycled from 
Jicigatc to Wighton and back in one day ; and that means sixty- 
four nulcs. ♦ 

Then thcie is the joy of Spnng. India can give us no equi- 
valent to this. Giadu^ly tlie trees, which for so many ,piouths 
have been bare, begm to show little tinges of gre^n, and* day by 
day thcse^bccome more and more distinct until nature clotbed 
the tovUy woods with their mantle of summer verdure. A con- 
stant succession of wild flowers delights the eye. Milton's “ rathe 
piinirose ” unfolds its delicate pale yellow flower in February, 
and IS followed in due course by cowslips, wild violets, daffodils. 
anomonAt, blue-bells, fox-gloves, and dog-roses. Many a field 
is goldeij^with buttor-cups and maiih-mallows. Apple trees, pears, 
|^n|Q%.and cherries la^ei\,witb blossom of thp teoderest tints 
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imaginable. And in the summer the moors are robed with {ratple 
heather that gleams in the sunshine. 

The garden too is an unfailing source of fdeasu^. In an Indian 
garden the Sahib sits in an easy chair, and tdls the mali what to 
do. Here a jobbing gardener comes for perhaps one day in the 
week, and receives four and sixpence for his day’s toil. What would 
an Indian mali think of that remuneration ? But that will not 
keep the garden going. No, the Sahib must take spade and rak<‘ 
and ho), and work hard himself. Back-breaking work it is t(K> 
at times However, finis coronat opus. What a wealth of beauty 
•tn Engksh g<mien contains in tin' summer months I Hyacintlis. 
mignonette, w.ill-ila«vcr.s, loses, nasturtiums, swcet-peas and helio- 
lrop<‘s vie with each other in pleasing the eye and scenting 
tir Then in an environment which forbids us from giving dinner^ 
j>arties, what more charnimg way of entertaining a few congenial 
fnends than to invite them to tea on the lawn ? The table is 
daintily ananged liencath the shade of a spreading oak or lime , 
and stiawbcrnes anil DovonsUne cream never seem to tasto so 
well as out of doors. 

1 do not wish to imply that it is inipo-isihle to have any 
.imusemcnts. The summer alw.iys bring'> invihitions to tennij^ 
and {'roquet parties. There may he &fnn>* distance to go to them, 
but that does not much matter when you luvo a bicycle. Bridge . 
or whist parties where the stakes are nominal arc of fairly frequent , 
occurrence in the winter. Card-pjayors form little clubs, and meet 
at oa'-li other’s houses in turn, llie exp('nse of golf is, as a rule, 
not piohibitive, though at some plafos the entrance fee and sub-, 
senptions are much higher than at others. Riding horses, very 
good ones too, can b(* hired at rates which one can now and then 
aiford ; and I occasionally allow myself the luxury of a gallop ^ 
across the downs. Once a we(*k the railway companies issue 
cheap return tickets to J.ondon ; and one's jxmsion will admit 
of a at a theatre a few times ift the year. *. 

A very diMcult question is where to settle down. ^ diOtcull 
indeed that old Indians frequently move several times before 
find a place which satisfies all their re^piireraents. Ednoationat 
facilities, the train service, cheapness, s<>il and climate, af^rt firont 
society and scenery, have to be consideix'd. Many ^4 th^ things 
can only be learnt by individual experience. coming 

from India hardly realise bow ^climate in Vjuiaw- 
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parb oC England Moist, relaxing Devmshire suits some 
( onstitutions, while the air of the bradng eastern counties is 
heki in favour by the more vigorous. I would never recommend 
fieopli* with a smsdl income to live in the real country — I mean 
tfaaec or fmir miles from 'a town or a raflway station. In these 
days wlicn every one has a motor the position without this means 
of locomotion is impostibte. Keeping even a ponv carriage means 
keeping a man to look after it , and that simply eats mone> 

\ cottage in the country while the glory of the summer (flower^ 
Lists is singularly fascinating But the same cottage in wintei , 
approac hed as it probably is by muddy lanes, pre.sents a very dif 
ferent aspect ; and for a small party the long dark winter evmiings 
when there is no one to look tn and nowhere to go out to, art 
i xccedingty dull. There is another point which demands careful 
t onsdcratimi, and that is the distanct' from London If you live 
too near Town, six miles oi so. there is the constant temptation 
to go there ; and lunches and teas cost money You cannot cross 
.) stre^ in London without having to spend something. Neverthc 
less, we cannot ignore the existence of London. To old Indians 
it is the centre of everything To l^ndon one simply must go from 
lime to time whether for business, shopping, family reunions, oi 
social gatherings, such as the Indian Civil Service garden party 
in the Botanical Gardens, Regents Park, or for occasional sight 
seeing and a little fun. If to avmd the cost of jGame}rs to London 
it is derided to live a hundred cuid fifty miles away and not to go to 
IxMidon at all, one will find himself or herself somehow or other 
t ompelled to visit the metropolis at more or less distant intervals ; 
and the expense of one long jonmey will amount to that of very 
many shorter ones From my experience 1 should say that from 
twenty to twenty-five miles is a reasmiable and satisfactory distance 
from LondmL There is most beautiful country within this radius. 
You ace sufficiently far away to feel a temptatioii to up to 
town every few days, ii^ule when there is occaaon fp go the 
price of the railway ticket is not prohibitive. 

Speaking for myself personally, with an experience of five and 
a half years' retisement, 1 do not think that 1 am offeriqg any 
aflront or slur to In^a, after serving for some tbiity-two 'years 
in that nbbie country, when 1 say that it is a perpetual joy to me 
ib be in, .Ellwand. If the conditidas of retirement, tbe oHum 
tfiidn are not mca^y all that fanqr founts, if the life 
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IS rather too monotonoiis and nnevontfoli I oah aaihly say that 1 
find plenty to occupy my time, and very many pursmts that 
afford me interest and plca^ire.* 


Reigtie* 


EDMUIffD C. cox. 


A SONNET. 

Beyond the hills, I watt hed through pensive eyes, 

A spreading arch — more fairy-like than flowers, 

It sprang from one dark cloud across the skies 
And touch’d another, black with thunder showers, 
Bndc of the Rain < thou Love of all his tears. 

I hrough which the Sun shone, changing them to Thee,- 
i£lusive as the musK ot the spheres — 

Or Dawn’s first kiss upon the sleeping sea. 

( Pale as the moon, in stillness kin to death,) 
rhen lovely as Thou art, in lose and jade. 

Amber with lilac mingling m a breath.-^ 

Till all IS naught, for now the sun is shade 
But God IS Light , thus stoiQi and stress may be. 

The harbingers of true felicity 


Oxjwd 


ViOlEl OE MAIX>Kil£. 
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THE KASHMIR SHAWL TRADE. 

K ashmir is not only one of the finest countries that the sun 
shines upon, but also a storehouse of exquisite works of 
art fostered by a people renowned for elegant taste and artistic 
faculty like the Japanese in the Far East They, from primi* 
tive simplicity, began to aim at elegance, influenced, no doubt, 
by the natui^ beauties with wluch they were surrounded and 
by a dimatc eminently suited to their application to industnal 
pursuits, together with the wealth of raw materials with which 
nature has profusely endowed this country. Their works of art 
excite the admiiation of the artistic world. Shut up withm the 
high walls of the Himalayas and guarded by its snowy giants, they 
were contented to live in a little world of their own 
’from which they neither attempted nor desired to extricate 
> themselves, and, being hardy and industnous by nature, 
applied themselves to industries, supporting their families with 
the produce of their labour. They lived and ivorked from day to 
day and year after j'ear with unchanging uniformity. Turbulent 
times there were many. Adventurer after adventurer came and 
turned Kashmir into one endless battle-ground for the satisfac- 
tion of their ambition and avarice, spreading horror over the 
country. But the Kashmiii suffered it with passive resignation 
and did not distract himself ^om the craft ^of his forefather! 
bequeathed to him with all the secrets and mj^tries of tfae'a’t, 

• Kashmir was ever noted for, as the provei^b says, ShaM, 
Shdli, Shtdgtm, and the Kashmiri brought the shawl to the highest 
pitch of excdlence. 

It is a^uare or oblong article of dress worn in vanous ways 
hangina ^m the shoulders. It is characterised by the great 
dteborcbon and 'minute detail of its de^gn and ly till glowing 
turilliance, depth, softness, warmth and other 
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enduring qualities of its colours. These excellent qualities^ arc 
the result of the raw material ot the shawl manufacture which 
consists of the very fine, soft, short, flossy underwool called Kelt- 
phuwb or the puihm of Kel or sliawl goat, a variety of Gsjpra* 
hirats inhabiting the elevated regions of Tibet. These regions 
arc, owing to their high altitude, intensely cold and Nature has 
clothed the goats with this warm wool. The higher the goats 
live, the finer and warmer is their wool. The Ti^tans call the 
he-goat and the she-goat yielding the wool Rabo and Rama and 
the white and brown pashm, Lena Karpo and Lena Nahpo xes- 
pcrtively and the Kel's pashm isokul There are several varieties 
of pashm according to the districts in which it is produced, but 
the finest comes from Changthong, the eastern distnct of Ladakh, 
ind from Turfin. 'Fhe pashm of Turf&n is from goats in the Tlan 
Shaun mountains and the puncipal marts of collet lion are Turfdn 
and Ush Tuifdn, and it comes by caravan by the Kdshgar, 
Ydrkand and Leh route. Those who trade in this commodi- 
ty are called Tebet Baqukls. In 1817, the price was Ks. 15 per 
6 seers or a trak when the import was ^,000 maunds. The ‘ 
pashm was imported by merchants who exchanged it lor mauiu- 
factured shawls and pushmina which they disposed of • 
advantageously in Russia. 

The shawl wool is sorted with patient carqby hand and spun* 
mto line thread by the Kashmiri women. The work is of much * 
delicacy owing to the shortness of the fibre. The v^ous colours 
arc dyed in the yam. The bub»(*qncnt weaving or ncedIe>work 
IS a work of, great labour, and a fine shawl will occupy the wholo 
time labour of three men for not less than a year. There are two 
principal blasses, one is Kant or loom-woven shawls, woven iq 
small segments which are sewn together with such precision 
Md neatiVBSs that the sewing is ^ quite imperceptible ; the dthcf , 
t> AmtiMr in whiq{i over a ground of plam pushmina is worked 
by needle a minute and elaborate pattern. A peculiar method 
^mployed by the weaver in converting his original design, 
which IS prepaid by a Naqksh, into a textile. Instead of working ' 
from a coloured drawing or diagram, the weaver lym tlto 
pattern translated on paper into rows of symbols, each of udiiidik 
expresses the number of threads to be worked iKir *oid tlmir 
colour, the man who translates the pattern info written 
"key" is called Kbahoff Wot. The weaver hao At hia . 
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bitad filled with bobbuis of every required coleur and with 
thik writtoi key " or tdUm, a$ called by the Kashmiris, he 
site ou the loom, works in the stated number of threads of each 
as in the ciphered scrip with marvdlous dmetevity, knowing; 
nothing of the pattern be is preparing, but gradually l»Hdin{, 
up in a mechanical way the shawl on tlm warp before him 
What a puzzle it would be to ordinary workers { Shawl is al<^> 
manufactured at Meshed, Kirmfn and Andijan in Persia and at 
Amritsar, Lahore and Indhiana in the Punjab, but it is iai 
deficient in quality as compared with that manufadtured iti 
Kashmir. Apart from the skill of the Kariuniri manufacturers, 
there is something peculiar in the atmosphere of Kashmir which 
renders the riiawl soft 

The shawl formed a raiment oi the votaries of fashion m 
Europe. Merchants made fortune's by trading in it and the indm 
try once employed over 60,0(X> pcoj)Ic and brought into the 
country 50 l^hs of rupees annually. Pushmina is the term used 
lor all textile fabrics made from pushm>wool. it is woven plain 
or in various patterns of European tuced and serge. The earlio'.i 
and indigenous "pattern is in plain white or Kkudjon^ (natur.j 
colour) or white and black stripes r.dled Resk Pombw The bt'^t 
white pushmina can now be bad for Ks. 20 per yard. 

VlOicn the Kashmiri took to this industry is not known, bot 
t is certain that from am lent turn s Kashmir wa.s famous for its 
shawls. The Mahfbhdrata says that when Krishna went to Ihi 
Court of the Kurus as a delegate from the Pfindavas, Dhratrd 
shtra proiKised to picsent him, among other things, 18,000 amikam 
or shawls, of the hilly country, obviously meaning Kashmir 
We arc also told that ere Tyne became a {dace forfishennen to dr> 
ihmr nets m, the Hindu-Phamidan commerce had an Asiatir 
reflfWtt : the spices of India were souglU in the time of Sfidomon. 
azMi' the gossamer muslin of Dacca and the^shawte of Kashmir 
' admeaed the proudest bcjiuties at the Court of the Ckaars. in 
Ji]jdges V,, 30, we read of diverse patterns of needlework, on twtli 
sides, and iu Ezekid mention is made of embrmdered works 
htm^ht by merchants in chests bound with cords and made 
of cedar, apparet^y cefening to Kashmir shawls. 

I^is Siud that Mhr Sayid Ali of Hamadfiii fPenaa) ahos Shfih 
Uamadto, who visited Kashmir fpr the second time in 1378 A.D 
and frtjjkyed here fat over two years, revived the shawl industry 
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which had long died out, and Sult4n Qatb-ad«din, who was then 
the niler of Ka^mir, patronized, nonri^d and stimulated it. 
One hundred and sixty-two years later, a man of Khoqsmdin 
C entral Asia, named Nagz B^, who was a cook of Mirza Haider 
of Kdshghar who came to Kashmir in 1540 A.D. and became the 
\’azicr of Sult&n N&zuk Shih, the then ruler of Kashmir, got a 
pieic of pushmina, 11 yards wide, prepared, and presented it to 
ins master. Mirza Haider enquired as to what it was. The cook 
leplu'd " Shawl " He called it by this name because the people 
of Kho^and call a blanket a shawl in their own tongue. A kind 
of blanket ts ev« n now manufactured in Central Asia which Is 
callc<l " “^ihawlki.” Mirza Haider enquired, “Is it yak (^gle) 
shawl or di* (doubl^) bhawP“ The cookrepUed, "Du shawl." 
It is said that since then this cloth come to be called by this 
name. Mirza Haider liked the shawl very much, gave a reward 
to the man and ordered him to prepare another piece. Mirza 
Haidor. by the way, is said to have introduced the manufacture 
of ]).i{>er m Kashmir and also the usi' of tea among the people, 
()n< day a workman who was weaving the pushmina was, for 
^on)(> negligence, given a slap on his face at which his nose 
bhd and the pushmina got sprinkled with blood. Niigz Beg found 
tfidt the pushmina looked prettier with the red spots and, 
intelligent as he was, lie got pushmina thread dyed with red 
diui gteen colours and wound on twigs and with them the cloth 
woven so that red and green spots were alternately in 
icgulai rows produced on it. Nagz Beg wras popularly called 
Naqd Bcg and the tomb of this unique figure in the history 
of shawl industry is on the load at the Babribig near Zladibai, 
the northern suburb of Srinagar. 

The art of A tnlikdr shawl was invented by a Kcushmiri named 
Saida B5bk alioi Ala 6&b& in the time of Az&d Kh&n, an Afghan 
(xovernor, who ruled in Kashmif from 1783 to 1785 A.D. Ala 
B&ba was living ^t the Sokilipura mqhalla in Srinagar. It id 
said he was ted to his invention by observing a fowl walking»on 
a white dieet of cloth w’hich left prints of his dirty feet on it and 
suggested to him that if he covered these stains with cotouredi 
thread with the hdp of the needle the cloth would look .pcottier. 
He did so and finding his attempt successful, marvellouMyitAproved 
upon it. This remarkable mail’s tomb is at Rfijwer Kadal. His 
lineal descendant now living is his great-grand^n named Asad 

3 
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who is residing at Nawa Kadal in Srinagar and pursuing his 
great-grandfather’s calling, namely, darning. 

Gradually, the improvement in the manufacture ol shawl 
was developed with development in the refinement of taste, and 
kasftla or borders were added to it. In 1864 A.D. in the time of 
Mahfir&ja Ranbir Singh. Dm Rukha shawls or shawls with face on 
both sides were first made. Tha inventors were Mustafa-Pandit 
and Aziz Pandit. These ingenious men also invented the Zainin 
past f>ul bdld shawls or sliawls with rai.st‘(l floral work. Must af < 
Pandit’s great grand-son is Khwuja Muhammad Makbul, now 
the Assistant Secretary of the Srinagar Municipality. 

The hdsfiia is the border and may !«' single, dotibk* or triple. 
The palla is the embroidery .it the two ends. The dhour or running 
ornament covers all the four sides. The kunj is the duster of 
flowers or com* in the corners. Thv*inutimt is the decorated or 
plain part of the ccnti’al ground. When the row of cones is double, 
it is called dokunj. A special design was u‘Jed for shawls sent to 
Armenia, with which country a large trade existed. The dc'sign 
is credited to Khwwja Vusat. an Armenian, who was in Kaslumi 
in 1803. 

The shawl designs iirc various, chiefly conventional and sfiiiu 
realistic. The well-known cone pattern, with flowing curvis 
and minute diaper of flowers, is claboiated in the most artistic 
manner and combined with floral decorations and a maze of 
scrolls. It has been called the Persian Cone or flame p.rttern. 
The cone, 1 think, is a purely Kashmiri idea. Some say the 
design was conceived from the windings of the Jhclum river and 
the scrolls were in imitation of the ripples of water causi'd by 
the batik flow near the bridges on the Jhelum. It may, tbere- 
Ipre, be called the “Jhclum pattern." The Jigha pattern was a 
faillfurite one with the Moghals, and it is said lhat many 
Andijini .weavers were brought to Kashmir by the Moghals, and 
settl^ iiit &inagar. Some believe that the^cone is really an 
cle^ratiott ol'an Egyptian Cocos of ancient origin. 

The process of stewl manufacture is briefly as follows : — 

(1) 'Hie wool is cleaned and treated with rice paste. Soap 
is never used. 

(2^ Spuming into yam by the spinning|^wheel. 

. (3) I^eing. In olden days 64 different tints could be given, 

lac is used as a mordant. 

i ' - i 



(4) The yam is then adjti^d for the warp opd for the w^. 
Both the warp and weft ate double. 

(5) Weaving. The warp is fixed in the loom The coIoui> 
ed yiim is wound round small slicks which ntay«be about J|,SOO 
in number in nchly embroidered shawls The weavei ha| no 
idea what he has to produce, but only manipulates the sCirks 
according to the tahm. 

(6) Washing ni llu‘ water of the Dal lake, this water being 
ptculiarly suited to u ndtr the pushmina soft and the colours fast 
and briDpit 

(7) ( leaning of discolouicd hairs by Pittsa^an The colour 

of white pushmma is eonfirnied by application of sulphui 
fumes • * 

rhe actual tost of .i Kunul was .is follows 


• Ks 

Asalkar (w.acjes ol shawl wt avers) iJOO 

< onimission 25 pci cent 75 

Pushm, dyemg 75 

lax 75 

Bukhshish Ustad (Mastci s wages) . 75 

MiSCcUancous ( \penses designing, • Ic 25 


Total cost was luptH's 62,5 llu shawl w.is sold m Pails 
fc»r £s 2,0(K), mtlndiiig insuianc « luigiit, on lumen’s commis- 
sicra and otlitr agency chugos 

During the Aloglial pc nod, the aii ot shawl weaving attained 
to such cvelloncc that a diawl. IJ si|u.cr< yard in dimension^ 
ctculd be pioduted whidi could piss twNted through i finget 
ring Tlie Moghals had a gieat liking loi it " His 
Akbar," Abul Fazal says m the Ayicni Akbari, " i‘- very fcj|iid of 
shawls. By the solicitude of His M.’iiesty the* nniiuii'turc of 
shawls in Kashmir is in a very fioiinshing state ’ H(>rmei,^Ko 
vtoited Kashmir in 1665 A D with Aurangzeb, savs,* " What may 
be con^dcred pecpfiar to Kashmir, and the staph <ommod|(^ 
which particularly promotes the trade of the country and fiM| ft 
with wealth, in the prodigious quantity of shawls, wUicli ’t^y 
manufacture, which gives occupation even to 
chddren.'' In tha year 17^, Nfidir Sh4h sent an Athbfisteklor tiar 
Constantinople with fifteen elephant loads of pre9eiit$ to the 
Sultdn, amongst wlBdh there were a number of {dtawH 

which the Sultfin presented lo the ’ wives of this •ptobassa-' 
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dors in his Court. The Moghal Emperor, Muhammad Shdh, 
who ruled from 17SH) to 1742 A.D., was presented with a shawl 
of a floral design which he liked very much and he ordered that 
Rs. 40,000 wortli of shawls of the same design be manufactured 
and supplied to him annually, 'lire design came to be called 
after the name of the Emperor, Butd Muhammad Shahi. 

In 1752 A.D. Kashmir fell into the hands of the Afgh&ns 
and they too, like the Moghals, had a special liking for shawls. 
'Ihe demand gave a great impetus to the improvement of the 
industry. J&mawir, Dordar and Qas&ba or Rumdl of diverse and 
beautiful designs were manufactured. The trade became exten- 
sive and there was great demand for sliawL m Persia. 
Afghinistin and Turkist&n and lattcily in*Kussia. 

In 1796 A.D. in the time of Abdullah Kh4n, an Afghan 
Governor of Kashmir, a blind man, *namcd Sayid Yahaya, had 
come from Baghd&d as a visitor to Kashmir, and when he tor k 
leave from Abdullah Kh&n to return, the latter gave him a pre- 
sent of an orange-coloured shawl The Sayid having gone to 
Egypt gave it as a present to the Khediv there. Soon aftci, 
Napoleon Bonaparte came to Egypt with his famous fleet with 
the object of harassing the English in India, but it was smashed 
tip by Nelson on the Nile. The Khediv gave him this shawl as <t 
present. Napoleon scut it to France and it attracted the fashion- 
able people there. French Traders soon came to Kashmir and 
exported shawls of various designs to France, 

^ Under the Sikh rule also, the trade was m a flourishing condi- 
tion. Moorcrolt, who visited Kashmir in 1822, sa 3 rs ; — " The whole 
‘Value of sliawl-goods manufactured in Kashmir may be estimated 
nt about thirty-five lakhs of rupees per annum." Diw4n Kripi 
Rfini was Governor in 1827 A.D. and then the trade was in a most 
prcfcperous condition, but a terrible famine visited the land in 
C4)l. Jfiin Singh’s time in 1894 which gave a crushing blow to 
the manufacture. . 'v 

* When Mahdrfija Oiil4b Singh became the ruler in 1846 A.D., 
the shawl trade began to revive and commenced one of its most 
glorious epochs, tlic income to the State from IBM to 1869 was, 
on an average, seven lakhs of rupees per annum. In Mahdrfija 
Banlfir Singh’s time the export of shawls valued, on an average, 
^ lakhs of rupees per annum. Xhere was again great demand for 
'.hhawls in France and other European countries. 
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The French Aj^ents who came to Kashihir for the purchase 
ot shawls were 

Year. Name No of yean Kama oi Fufms Purcbasinf 

os doty “ ^ y 

1856-57 Petit I Chevieose Aubertot 

1856-57 Oujoiianet 1 Frainy Gramaniac 

1860-63 lcbr(<on 3 Do do 

1863-70 Ohvo 7 Do. do. 

1866i-71 L<'fcbvr<‘ 5 Do do. ^ 

1865-68 tio-tsolm 3 tic dcs IndcS 

1867 70 llrtK hard 3 Oshcd6 Blcmont 

1865 82 Daiivc^nc 17 ( ic des Indcs 

Mc'-sis rhlan Si < o weie the agents ol the Stale in 
IniKi who >-0111 -shawls * for the State Wallatc Brothers of 
I ondon ind Jlos<hc(lc, Poiitt, Fissicr A (o, ot Pans were the 
lefnts ot Khw.ija Amu Ju Oangu, Jhen one of the chief shaiid 
r idu' 'll Kashmir Laiousse says- "In spite of heavy duty 
1 \i d l»v tlu licnih (loviinniont, 110 T'rains on .i piece, what- 
\n 'ts value the tiade flouiishtd” lliose weu palmy days ^ 
n t*u>. iiahistrv All Kashmir and its wde weie busy amassing 
liuidsoint foituuis in the shawl traile Night was joint laboutei 
with (Ik div in the busy pastime of making gold out of the in- 
du tr^. and the shawl merchants became so luli and luxurious 
u'- 111 put rnilk in plac e of water m thcMr hwqas A shawl waa then 
mmufaiturcd by Muza All KdrkhdbdAi winch fetched as mtielj^ 
i- Ks 12500 

Having thus touched the apc\ of its pi ospenty, the shawl tndu* 
now began to dwindle The Franco-fjerman war ot 1870 and its 
dii-istrous consequences inflicted an almost moitil injury on 
it The fashion of using shawls changed The little flickeflng 
life in the trade that remained, was practically extinguished by < 
the famine of 1878^ and 1879. Mah&rd^ K&nbii Stngb 
coped with the famine and advanced ten lakhs of rupees tp fhe^ 
shawl manufacturers, but the shawl trade* never recovered Irpajcttlne 
shoe k A large m^ber oi shawl weavers left Kashmir aijd dettlb^ 

in Amritsar add Lahore where, up to this date* tjbioiir 
descendants weave^shawls* The art also fost all ehaams, as* 
imitative attempts to reproduce, designs dictated % Vll'est, 
which l»d no affinity wHb the real art, had been a^ iljo 
old artistic desigiisf tike resjdt of tbe earnest thinhl^]^ <|| tho^Udii 
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of minds sia*cad over hundreds of years, had given up. 
Six George Birdwood says : — “ The Kashmir trade in has 

been, ruined through the quickness with whidx the ca^e weavers 
havi adopted ' thc> improved shawl patterns * which the French 
agents ol the Paiis import«houses have set before them." 

Ihe shaul trade was controlled by a Department called 
D^shawl or Shawl Marking Department. The D4gshawl office 
was locatid in a large house at Saraf Kadal in Srinagar which 
still exist.s then*. It originally belonged to a man named Majlis 
R&i who had < ome from the Punjab in 1685 A.D. and possesM'd 
ptoperty worth one iroro of rupees which he lost in a plunder 
ol the <ity ill the time of Ibrahim Kh&n, a Governor of Kashmir 
iipjiointid by Aurangzeb. The D&gshawl came into existence 
in tills way. Duiing the Afgh&n jibriod saffron and grains, 
wJihh tlie State got as its own share, were sold by the Slate at 
higher than the market rat^ to the inhabitants, of course against 
their wishes. The soiling was called niliv or tarah. The loss 
(hut this s)’Stcni entailed on the people was ruinous. It told 
very wwercly on the shawl weavers who then numbered 12,000, 
Tn the time ol the Afghtln (lovomor, H4ji Karim D&d (1776-83 
A.D.). tht.s practice was abolished and in lieu of it the shawl 
weavers weio made to pay a small tax which was called Qasur~i~ 
!<bdlK Sxibsciiuonlly, Hiji Karim Dad, at the suggestion of his 
Peshkai, P<im1il l)dy& Ram Quli, abolished the QasuT'i-ihdli , 
ljut Uvied a tax on each piece ol pashmina manufactured. The 
, pashmina x\.i.s caused to be brought before a State Official called 
j l^rogah D&gsh.iul and its price was assessed by appraisers call- 
ed Muqim Ol W&fn'sli and 1| pic per rupee was recovered as duty. 
It is snid that the income of the D&gshawl on the first day of its 
vstubUshment was 1 anna 4| pies only. Then in order to see that 
no smuggling might occur and that every piece manufactured did 
not gb withcMit payment, of duty, guards, catted Shaqiars^ were 
appointed by the State. Small pieces, sometimes only a few 
inches in ditnenssons which had been woven by a shawl weaver, 
weir cut away and taken to Dfigshawl. When several such pieces 
iWerr made, they were patched up into a piece of the required 
dimensions and it wtb stamped and made over to the Khurdies 
, (the agents of shawl manufactu^rs) after recovering fhc duty 
i^troqi’thcm. Nobody could sell a piece which did not bear the 
* of Dfigshgtel in token of payment of duty Umreon. The 
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evasion of the payment ^mde one liable ta <!On<%a puolshmmit. 
In 1806 A.D., in the time of the A|^&a GnWnor, Sher Muham- 
mad Kh&n Mukhtir-ttd-daala, the duty was enhanced to 3 {des 
per rupee ad vedorem. In the time of his son, A£& Muham^iad 
Kbdn (18U6-13 A.D.). there were 18,000 looms worsting, width 
increas^ to 24,000 when Sardar Azim Kh4n became the Gover- 
nor of Kashmir in 1813 Azim Kh&n revived the old NiMo 
b 3 rstcm and gave ten kharwars of shali per loom. The diawl 
produced^ on the loom was taken by the State and the {nice of 
bhali, together with the amount of duty leviable on the shawl, 
w.is recovered from the price of the shawl. When Kashmir pass- 
ed into the hand« the Sikhs, there had remained only six 
thousand looms and yet the duty was further raised to three 
annas per rupee ad valorem, and twelve kharwars of shali at three 
lupces per kharwar, of which the actual market price was only q)|te 
I upee, were issued for each loom. Tlic industry would have been 
t xtinguished had not a far-sighted man, named Jawdhir Mai, been 
tlion the D&rogah of the D4gshawl. He, in order to save the 
industry from being killed, increased the pnee of shavds 
b\ one quarter over the market rate. The result was that 
the owner of the shawl would accept tour annas less per mpee 
from the Dirogah and sell the shawl to turn. The latter 
would give him, aftei deducting the price of the 8haU> 
advanced, a cheque for the balance on another shawl weaver 
who was a State debtor, to pay him ftom the amount of arrears 
outstanding against him Thus dll <ihawls were sold to the* 
D&rogah and the traders purchased them from him. In this way 
the shawl weavers enjoyed some relief in spite of the enhancement 
ot duty and the Niliv, and in a short time the number of looms 
increased to 16,000. In the time of, the Sikh Governor, JDhi^ 
Knpd Rim. his priest, Misr Bfaola Ndth, was appointed 'as 
Dirogah of the Dig^iawl and he levied a tax of Rs. 75 on ea^ 
loom at wliidh three weavers worked, aitd the forcible selling of 
grains to was continued. He thus realized tw^Vb 

lakhs of mpees per year as income of the Oigidia'a^'' 
but it meant sucking out all blood from the weavers^ 
tyrannies of fihola Kith were added the wrath of natiuti in the ' 
shape of flood and fanune and the result was the numtm of fomns^ 
shrank to 1,200. Colottd Miiif Sngh was now 'the 'Govcsdior* 
of Kashmir. He tm a ^pod statesman and he jptfitktiiiiced the 
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old system of Jaw^hir Mai with the result that, in the couiw ot 
lour years, the number of looms increased to 6,000. Bhola Ndtli 
Was succeeded, by Rim Dy41 as Diregah of the Digshawl It 
was Represented to him by the Kirkhindiis that no sooner had 
a man learnt his woik and probably some of employer’s tiad«. 
seaets than ho rose m value in laboui market and eveiy cUurt 
was made by his master’s rivals to secure his service The practiri' 
of enticing away an operative was therefore made penal Iht 
shawl weavers were thus in absolute charge of the Kdrlghanddi't 
or proprietors of factories. They became then slaves and won 
forced to wuik very hard. In the first yeai of his appointment 
Kim ]>ydl hxed Rs 98 as tax per loom and besidca gave per loom 
20 kharwars of shah at two ru{>et's per khorwai andhve khaiu.ii'A 
at the actual market rate which was Ks 1-4 In the seionil 
yeaf Kim Dyil added 2\ kharwais to the Nihr, making the tot.d 
quantity of the NtUv 27 J kharwars, the price of which was Ks 52 
and this, together with the duty, amounted to Rs 150 pci loo'n 
The weaver might or might not work, but he had to p.iv 

In tlie time of Sheikh Ghiilim Mohidin (1841-46 A.D ,) Dalpai 
•was appointed as Dirogah and he fuilhci cnhaiued the diitv 
by 19 rupees and i ontmued the A’i/n> .is in the time of Miin Snuli 
Each loom was to have 2| men, that is, two adults and one bo\ 
and Rs. 170 were to be reioveied per loom In those days tlieu 
were only five thousand looms and 22 shawl weavers are said 
to have cut oh their thumbs in ordci to be disabled to piiisuc 
the profession of shawl weaving and thus be saved from the 
tyrannies of Ihcir Korkhindors 

The tyrannies had at last an end In 1846, Sheikh Imiin 
Din came as the Sikh Goveriioi and he set the shawl weavers 
free from the bondage of the Kirkhindirs and remitted two annas 
per kharwar in the rate of shilisidvanccd as iVtftu. He also made 
the Kirkhii^irs give throe rupees as reward^o each weaver and 
increase their wages by oAo quarter and pay onc-third of the NUiv 
tlibmselves. This revived the industry. 

During the zdg^ of Mahirija Gulib Singh (184^-$7 A.D ) 
there were 27,000 weav^ working at 11,000 looms. Pandit Ri} 
Kik 1^ was ai^inted as Dirogah and he was to recover and 
to the State twelve Idchs of chiUd rupees. The weavers 
pay chilldIWB «och and they were agaiip ioqpt in chaige 
^JB^kh^dita none could 'ig^ from KArkhindir to 
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another. The consequence was that th<> weavers were forced 
to work hard from morning to evening and dumries were poid 
to them as wages for weaving the thread wound on 1,000 t^gs. 
A weaver could thus earn seven or eight chflfci rupees pei month, 
out of which he had to pay five chilkics as tax and had to Uve 
on only two or three chilkies. Some lasy and sickly weavers 
could earn only two or three rupees per month and could not 
pay the tax and thus became (iovcrikmcnt debtors. 

In 1868 A.D.. Mah&r&ja Kanbir Singh remitted the tax oi 
48 chilkies by 11 chilkies, and thi]cc v^<trs after remitted fonr 
annas from the tayah uf 15 kharwars oi shall which each weaver 
had to pay at 2-4-<)» chilkies a kharw.ti, and ordered to receive 
pashmina in lieu of ca.sh. For ten yeais this system eontinoed, 
but as the demand for siiawls in UuKqie ilcclimsl, the State 
suffered modi fbe K&rkhandAts too bocanie j^ioor and in 

1876 A.D. the IdabiiAja reduced the t.ix fioin 27 (hdkics to ten 
chilkies. Next year the tax was eleven ehilkies pei man and thu 
luhv was totally abolished Owing to the famin<’ of 1877 and 
the declining demand of shawls, the shaw] weaveis were t educed to 
l>overty and the k]ahira]a then abolished the tax altogether and'* 
in its place a permit duty uf 20 < liilkies and enstoms duty ut 
tlcven chilkies i.e., 31 <Ji[ilku*s per eert. on the value of th«‘ 
shawls sold or exported wcic lo over*”!!. 'J his too was remit- 
ted in 1886 by Hi.s Highness the nr* sent Mah4r4),'i, when li* 
ascended the Caddt. 

There remained customs and octroi duties on (he shawl wool 
and shawls, which was Rs. 6-10-3 per cent, but these were also 
remitted by His Highness in liXll, A.D. 

The account that 1 have given .above shows that the shawl 
trade policy from the very beginning carried with it tlic gerttis* 
of its decay. It overlooked the fundamental cumnittflity of 
infmes^ i)i both employer and employed in the suc<«*ss of flfeirv 
joint enterprise. By attempting to wrest all pmftts from 
labourer> the employer over-reached lumstdf and kiUed the 
hidttstry.. The idiawl weaver was considriod an mferfogf ofdef 
of oreation as (he proverb would indicate 

" Sfttf miihitiut sidsal, rani mukima Khandvti^." - « 

. “ If any kind ol meat cannot be bad, one can still get i 
mallow, and if a husband cannot be had, one can .still get a 
shavd weaker." 
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Tbe fihavl weaver was mled with a rod of iron and held 
in cbe<^ with a relentless persistency against which he was 
powerless. He picked up a precaiioop livelihood. None cared 
to gi^e support to him, hence the proverb^lCiiandMv hmayat 
or support to a shawl weaver — a phrase synonymous with feeble 
and nominal support. How could the industry live under such 
an economically unsound condition ? 

The art of shawl weaving is not happily dead yet, nor will it 
die $0 long as this State and the British Raj endure, even there 
remains absolutely no market for this commodity. Under the 
treaty of 1846 with the Britl^ Government, the State sends a 
yearly tribute of one shawl and three Rumkls tp the King>Emperoi 
The State gets these manufactured by contract for Rs. 8,000, but 
the quality is far from what it used to be. 

llie present position of shawl manufacturers may be compared 
tO'mii»erable jerry-built cottages nsmg over the ruins of a city of 
grand edifices of architectural beauty. The quality of pushm is not 
like what it used to be, the dyeing is imperfect, the old designs 
are abandoned and cheap showy goods have taken the place 
of real works of art, in the same manner as chrome prints 
have replaced master paintings in oil. Many shawl weavers 
have, as I have stated before, left Kashmir and settled elsewhere . 
others have taken to carpet-making or embroidery. Still the 
number of sltawl w’eaver^ isl large. The Census of 1911 registered 
five shawl and one hdihia shawl factories in Srinagar. 

The following articles arc now produced : — 

1. Plain pushmina. 

,2. Long shawl with border, palla and konj, Ekrukha and 
Dorukha. 

' 3. Jimawfir, Ekrukha and Durukha of various patterns or 
designs. - « 

4, Sfirto. X 

9. Ladies* embroidered shawls— half shawls, with 

eml&roidetfes sd arranged as to show itself on both the mqposed 
surfaces a^ien across the middle. 

6. Capes, Uottses, diogas and dress pieces, with needle work 
called l^fivkfir and' Katimkfir. 

.i ', Ekrukha Jfimawfirs stiU find market in Persia, A^hfinistfin 
Hyd^rfibAd. Durukha Jffimafirfiis arid long are in 
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The use of imported i£Oropean wool uptoaiens thi) oxtiiB^ion 

oi what remains of the shaid industiy. Cheap German ind 
Australian yam is bnportcil in large quantities and is used, for 
various purposes for which pushm was formeriy used. ** Rafflk: '* 
IS made from this wool and sometimes sold as pashmina. The 
RaiBe is tough and not durable and altogether a flimsy aitiiilt', 
but, in the hands of the expert weavers of Kazimir, it is aelever 
mutation. Real pashmina will last a lifetime, but the life’ of the 
Raffle istiot more than three or four years. 

It IS, of course, impossible for the shawl industry to nghin its 
lost position It IS difficult to imagine that fashion will agsdn lunt 
in favour of the Kasfatnir shawl. It will never bt* again the tvBCth 
sai> complement of a wedding trousseau in Europe. Fuhion is 
^reat tyrant But there ate signs m the whole civilised wor|d(. 
ot an awakenmg of true artistic instinct and it is being acknovi'>< 
kdged that the traditional handicraft w’ork ot the East rcprcsenklk* 
the highest perfection of art. “ It provides,” as a recent writer 
sa}s, ” examples of absolute perfection for the inspiration of that 
general elevation of thought and tecting which all true students 
receive from the contemplation of master pieces of art awd inven> 
tion, without which it is impossible to excel in any human nnder*-^ 
taking.” 

There is, therefoie, every hope of this masterpiece of the 
weaver’s art again receiving the appreci4Uon it deserves. It may 
not reappear in the same fotm as before, but may reassert itself 
in another form mote adapted t6 modem taste, whtcii'ls distinctly 
changing into the artistic. In the history of the Kashmir shawl 
there have been many periods of ruin and revival, and the present, 

1 thlnk^^isthe time when an earnest effort is needed and, it done 
in the right manner, the creation of the Kashmiri weaver’s loom 
may again become the most fashibnable garment m Europe. ^ 

But shawl is not the bc>all and en^-all of the indusictes. , 
The Kashipijri finefo scope for bis artistic faculties m many 
directions, ' 'Zbe industeial development of Srinagar has 
very rapid in recent years, thanks to the peace and conteshlmtmt 
mijoyed undter the fienign rule of His Highness the ^falJinfja.^ 

1 he presajat leading industries are wood*carving, ailvor tuw ddjpper 
work, em&roidety, papier^nache pnd carpets. They ha^a attained 
to a degree of eani ri lence and their qualities are fut,nnproving. ' 
These worlteof adware in increasing ctemand aQ world 
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AAd there fe, therefore, a great and prosperous fnttups before this 
country. The way to prosperity for ^ country is the systematic 
e^elppmont of its resources and the organization of a trained 
industrial population, fhis cardinal prinufde has been recognist d 
by His Highness the Mahdrija. He has established a Technical 
Institute, whitii is bound to prove an incstiniablc boon to tlii" 
country. It will lie a source of a genet al diffusion of opportunilx 
for teiliniral (raining and will afford facilities for the training o( 
artisans and < raftsmen. It will also guidi- them to roifcct ili 
defects in, and give finisli and touch to, the woiks of art. l•mI'^fl 
and touch are at present lacking m the K.ishmir works of ait, .u 1 
if they aie Icaml by the Kashmiri eraftsmbn and art^^ans, the 
ccoiioini^ future of Kashmir pi onuses to bt* cx«eediiigly bright 
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ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

(Conttnued from ow last HUMbsr,) 


CHAPTER VII. 

The Heroic Ac.e 

Shakipere 1 he Authonsed Venton of the BibU. 

G reat as may have been the influence ol Bacon and 

of his contcm|>orancs, we have to notice something yet mo|w 
active at work in the formation and fixation of the modem Bttgliafe 
language and style Thetc are, indeed, two great and impcrisliablo 
forces which have united as factors in the process; and their 
lombined action has effected for the gramma i tind orthograpliy 
of En^and all that wa.s done for the supple and olegaitt ne^^ 
Latin across the Channel by the Frcnc h A< ademy ; while, in 
addition to this, they have < reated a standard of strength and 
nity to which English literature has, ever since, aspired to conform. 
From New Zealand to Canada*, in California and aMho>Cape of 
Good Hope, wherever the English tongue has prevailed, the 
Bible of King J<imcs I has togun the education of milHotw ;> 
to be followed — in very many instances — by the creations of 
Shakipere, whcthei witnessed on the sihge or enjoyed in priva^i 
or family reading * 

It is hardly necessary to say that the Bible has, for sOVfll^ 
reasons, bemi the more influential of th^ two. Many who 
not he allowed to atbmd a theatre, or to read a play, wc 
just those on whom the study of the Jewish and Christiaii ( 
would be the oiost fervently pressed. .Some, indeoil 
young people know tlm Shaksperian dramas ; alAfoei; 
to re^ out of the “ Authorised Version ” . and not mily $(h 
there most be a proportiem of these who could not be Indiiced to. 
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4)tttdy pbetry of any kind, eveA the most prohibitions 

of parents and guardians Neverthdess, as in a special manner 
of litoiature. the life and writings of Shalepere are the htart 
jui4 (cntrc of oor subject Their production, moreover conit'. 
down to a latei date, and is in itself more modem than the othei 
in which a reverential conseivation letained what was even Ihcn 
a somewhat archaic •'tram Let us then begin with the poet 
William Shaksjxie* {1564-1616) was bom at Stratfoid 
on- Avon in Warwickshiic, in the middle class of Englisli 
soenty, his lather having been an Alderman of th*- htde town 
of which somewhat la it] he rost to bt High Bailiff Wlut oit 
of education he icceivod must bo, to^a *icat extent, uitl<.j oi 
(onjectiire In Bin Jon-ion lamoll^ ubMuaiy poem we and 
that William is pionomiMd by ihit kaincd but ciitna} adniii'' 
to have had little l^lii* ind It -s Oit t k but we can judge for oui- 
tielvcs by leachng Jus woik th it this dtns not imph total absiiit 
*0f cultuie Puibably Joiison from the height of a snpwnn 
Scholaislup, mbnclod to xmvty sonv ih p'tciation, bat not *•> 
implv that Ins distinguish! tl (utnd posst.s,(.d no knowkJgc wli it 
t VC r ol those tongue s (iict k tiad 1 iti i at the tune of Shakspt. \ t 
\uutb constituted about nint -tenths of i lib»,r.vl eel »cition tml 
the lad ceitainly ioi som» n** itbndcd the Gramm ii s, h,)| 
of his native town when it is cijually ttilamr tho•^t Ianguu<s 
w* ic taught, in howcvci rudiment uy i mannci ami degne 
and one would not h„htlj behevt tint " Coriolanus ’ ind 
'* Juhus Ciesai could hate be n will ten by a dunce Uufortu 
natcly,'tht' father’s affairs became disoidered, and the boy was 
unable to jmisue hts studies to completion yet some tincture ot 
hlarDing he must have ictaine'd , no mere provincial yokel, one 
woidd think, ( ould have learned the magic music of that matchless 
‘style uhliMfe his mind had Undergone some disc iplme— even though, 
hice Cbmdea Dickens in later dhy’s, hia years of adolescence wen 
jiatst^ away from schools and colleges, in illness or humble 
cM^upations.t " 

Be this as it may, we have nothing but guesses to go upon 
until 1562, when we nm Shakspere — ^hardly m his mneteenth year 


* "ijM BMiia n *)«o wittteu Shakespeare, bat the apdlmg here adopted n 
aathotwed ^ tbe poet's owa idsnataie, and the best aeafe. 

tlbaallailoMintlMlaetMeMOf rSeATeineAaiiie/KefiMcOnieadOl^toehow 
fjtat Shafcoptre wwlor huiViiM aadposttian,amU4eadanwu 
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--compBcatioi^ an already' sc^riillaA''pil^ by mnyiag. >VnU 
it was not a pradant maiirjage in other veiqtects,: ffie hnda waa 
only a peasant girl, some yscars older than hifi^lfi r<9uld 
hardly contribute much towards her own support*, and WhofU ho 
could have had but slender means of support!^. im^vOr- 
ished and improvident couple soon surround<^ thep^ves with« 
offspring ; and then the husband appears to have cat the knot 
of his immediate difficulties. Ho wont off to Londott/s^ became 
I onnected with a play-house, probably at first as an petot of all* 
work, aftd afterwards us a vamper-up of old plays. Jd thp tiimrso 
of tht ".c “ pot-boiling ” labours at *' 'J*h<* Theatre "•*-*eo thj' 
house to which ho first attached hiniM'lf was denominated'^'^is 
talents soon inado tllcmsclvos known ; and in 1590 he appeared 
d- an ouginal dramatic author witlii the pleasant conmdy of 
“ r..ove’s Labour Lost.’’ Tliis piece was followed by a yet fiUMo 
amusing one, " Tlie ( omedy ol Errors, ” whi»*li was iinduced^lft 
the succeeding year. The young " Factotum” had now maw 
lumsolf a position, attacked bv jealousy, but adniire«l by associates 
ind friends. In the " Twt» (ientlemon of Verrm.i ” we see am 
idvance iu the, ^delineation of (.baiai ter , and the series of light 
.lud pun*!y rooreative plays ended with tin* l»e<iiitlful, if not wholly 
n asoiinble pastoral. " A Midsununoi-nigbrs Die.ini,” of which Uwt 
very title is a poem. ‘ 

One can easily unagini' th.it a jjabhi such as that ol ibi* 
English Renaissance was now nearly won. To complete the charm, 
however, the successful plaj-iYfight attemptod another biaitrh 
of effort,^ and was equally happy line also, rbv jiocm of * Venn.- 
and Adonis ” is (one mast admit) dashed with tbd fiiuch ol th<' 
warmth of youth, and in this respect shows faults into wliiclhi 
the poet never fell again , nevertheless, the flow of the music, 
and the earnest observation of natural objects wore triumphant* 
over all delects ; and the piece went through five editions in 
than seven yc^, A second poem, ” Tlie Rape of Lucret%^*^, 
speedily foU^ed ; the tone was purer, the suca'ss baldly, 

!^th poems ale arill reproduced. ^ v 

But it was not in narrative poetry that the young edyirab|t^ 
was to find his .nlrimat'e destiny. |iaving closed his 
in 1594 with the dianning works above mentioned, lutha^ htoedd 
assumed a certain place in the Temple of Fame. Wiji’hflVp htther^ 
to behdde biin in the days of early manhood, sajie^atid, cheerful,' 
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iuU ^ dpUmistic hopefulness, «hd cmly seeking 'to share with all 
around his cup of inward joy. He was already cited by contem- 
porary writers for his " uprightness of dealing, and his facetious 
groqp in writing *’ He had already made some essays in dramatis- 
ing th(^ Histoiv of England, as related by the chronicles, and 
had coiiaborattd in that task with his contemporary Christopher 
Marlowe Hut Marlowe was now gone — "dead shepherd, " as 
Phebt* says ("As You Like It." Act HI, Sc V.). and Shakspc’re 
now undeitook history single-handed *rhe result was the noble 
play of " King John, " so famous for the pathetic rhaOracter of 
Arthin of Brittany, and the fine verges on England. By this 
lime he had Iwgun to stand out from the rank and file , and 
the leading diamatist and poet of Londoif he had attracted the 
notice of the accomplished Earl of Southampton, becoming famuns 
•ind prosperous under that enlightened ])atronage. In 1597 
lie bought a good house in his native town, where we will hope 
that Mrs. Shakstiere w,is comfortably installed and duer provision 
made for the health and education of the children. But this 
great man was so true to his ait that he has entirely buried his ow n 
personality ‘ w‘c only get glimpses of him tlnough old deeds and 
town-records that he lived and throve at " New Place " in tlu 
intervals of London business is knowm His son died in childhood . 
uf the two daughters one roamed a physician, the other a wine 
merchant, both residents of Stratford . presumably, therefwe, 
they were dale cared foi 

Advancing towards middle life, and ion tinning to prosper 
in his affairs, Shakspere left " The Theatre. " to which he had 
been so long attached, and became a shareholdei in " The Globe," 
another playhouse, on the Surrey side of London Bridge. He 
continued to act — so late as 1604 he is recorded as taking a part 
m the Suffattus of his friend Ben Jonson * and all the while that he 
was living as a thrisdug burgess of Stratford he continued his 
bright caieer as ^ Mrriter/>f dramas such as have never been before 
oi; It'is, indeed, a very remarkable thing that hts plays 

vx'ince such a marvellous literary evolution that, although stiB 
svntten to meet the demaiids of the stage, they are generally 
aven mote admirable in the closet ; and it is for this reason that 
no study ofUteratttre can a|k>rd to pass them by, as may be nsually 
Jifatiie with works expressly produced for theatrical leptesmitation. 

la 1597 'appealed ttlte romantic tragedy of " Bpaneo and 



‘Jubet,” foimdied dn a ‘tale of ^iaijin Bsattaiisatace/ii^ fpU of 
tlie dehrioua passion of that singular era. Kotitingr indaed, show^ 
the great power of the author^s mind so mneh as tho vijjtwwf wth 
wlucli the rnannors of the contemporaries ^ tjas UodkA 'treio 
im<i{;ined lu thjis play. Shakspere, an English rural bungess* a 
i.oudon comedian, hitherto unversed in any but ^0 most supwfi” 
lal wews of Continental life, was able- almost in a ijauoumt— 4o 
lum from broad farce, light comedy, or the bloody scenes of 
inediieval English life, and to poitray with exquisite sympathy, 
the nth,* warm love-scenes of the sunny South As lyric as the 
Mulwmmer-mght'^ Dream, as tragic as Richard It , this pathetic 
I aU of Italian passion moves to its bitter cud in a glitter of swoTds 
md of flowers, moOnlight. nightingales, and phosph(Mr8Sceut 
harnds '* Ihe Mcichant of Venue ” is another work of like 
though with a hapiiiti fabh- the likeiu*ss is clear SAd 
iibvtous , once more wc sei* the lilt* of Italy, the melody and momi^ 
tight , tragic elements are not fai off mild and .igteeable as tlm 
story ultimately proves, it is told m tones that are no longer oU 
.oft, and many a seiious note is heard A yet bolder mood is 
t tken in the plays that exhibit the earlier fortunes of the House 
»f Lancaster; and the farcical or comic elements occur, without 
appciurance of effort, in the brilliant life painting of which batstkft 
IS the centre. 

Some highly imaginative and poetical comedies now foQowedj 
among them being lovely forest-pastoral, “ As You 14ku It»’* 
with the somewhat humounstip melancholy of Jacqpes ; and 
‘ Twelfth Night, ” in which -despite a genial treatment — some 
hints of saddest thought are beard And then, about the end of 
the century, a totally new departure is observed. , , 

^mk^pere's circumstances were now more than prosperous. 
With a handsome residence in his native place, besides much othtw 
property, he wws the acknowledged head of the most popular 
lucrative branch of literature then known — much in the vwy' 
position long altcifwards occupied by Charles Dickens^ 
earlier iuiaU»|y to^ldm has already been pointed out. ^ 
lost his smi, m(k bia daughters and wife were left , and & A 
contract wifh Globe '* by which he supplied 
year, and was dttaUled to live at a rate perhaps equal to iPO,tlOO a 
year of modem money. In the midst of all this weUtkii shadow 
fell upon his stoimg: und healthy sonJi, t|ie uf 
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to bo perceived is tbe work tlie' 'HbA* ili«e years— 
Mi$$ Cwm/, Hand<t, Meatur^ fot^ MMUfr*, Kiiig Zeor and 

Thctie works, tfaoof^ ondoiiably composed for the 
itege, are as certainly literature ot the finest quality, abound* 
mg in pathos and poetry, though also m pes^ism. Those readers 
who seek for <‘onsoIation may feci something wanting ; and to 
mdi we can only say ' —Take them as you take the real sorrows ** 
of life, and get whai strength you can from theu tonic bitter* 
ness. Thesi' lessons, these tries, these thoughts that wander 
through tHemity. art* not to be completely interpreted •by tbt 
mummer's ait or followed by the pleasure-staking play*goci : 
rather we are left, as in silent and subdnt*d awe, before one of the 
elemental forct*s of the planet , foi evil oi for good, according as wc 
will use them. To this pt'ritjtl also belong the famous “ Sonnets." 
which appear to coneerD a tale of stiffenng — a tale of suffering 
whidb they rather hide than show T he “ Sonnets ’’ were not 
publtahed till 1609. but tnanv are known to have been composed 
vears tiarlier. 

About 1€(X7 the t Umd iighttms , and a tune of ( aim and pcact 
ful feeling ts indicated by the reappc'araiuc of romedyj but it w 
no longer the comedy of manners or of fane, but rather a new and 
stately pageant of hum, in life in its ideal |K>ssibilities. which lifts 
Itself into the region of pure poetry. Such are " t'ymbelinc ” 
and the “ Winter's 'Pale " , and such pre-eminently the magical 
" TcmiH'st, " piobably produced in 1613, in which one would like 
to think tliat one heard the last solemn utterance of the Enchanter 
befure he laid down his wand for ever Shaksperc died in the 


of 1616* on liih birthday, if we may believe the current 
pad^ion, leaving his propertv to his daughters, and to his 
.rtnmtiy ap undying fame. 

This meagre record is almost all that can be said to be exacUy 
knowb (il^tbp'llifc of the greatest of Engli^ authors. Great aa he 
was, bh a time M[hcn, unlike most great men, he could be 

gdliyliiscoiitem 




thqr> too, were idtildren of glory. Not only did MiHmi, a ftw 
'.jpeam latm** (ll^8f^i>wcite of him as the “ great heir of lame, ** and 
the ct^ke^ {days an unvalued <q.d- invalimhte) book ; 
Jhit Ben Jofisoh, who had jknoum him intimately, gayehiin the 
^^^^nost unstintod ptahe to whidb leierence has berni msds shove, 
ii* iVfitsi folio' was miliiislMid bv the autiMMr*s imaoMl comnsdes 
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Yet it is not to be denied thai all Sbakil^tve'o )M|St ‘crfHoa 
-Joason and Mnton not excepted>-4iave laid* their ibifer on a 
«ertain grave defect. Jonson says that he domed vdtibi wdi 
Ucifity. that sometimes it was necessary he should tm stepped : 
as Angnstns sud of ifateiius, * he tMtUed the bt«ke,*y^ Sfflten 
was Btde more than a boy when he bore testimony to 'the' btan» 
scendeat position of " my Shakspere ; yet Milton Seehind' con* 
-.trained to add>- “ tu the shame of slow-endeavouring hit Miy 
i-.isy numbers flow.” This unrestrained flow of ** Wbodhiiotes 
wild/* IS it only thearc&uit of the necessities of supplying a tMtiUn 
(ootinuous bulk of matter for the playets ; ot did it arise a 
( ertain welhtpring in the mighty soul that poured and gushed^lMlSi 
^ponti^cottsly the instant it was laid bare ^ The qucstiOln WiM 
occur from time to time, as we contrast our groat author witll 
-.ome foreign classics, and think of the want of art atttibntbd 
to him by a French critic who was not often mistaken in sndk 

tbuigs.t V 

We bavmhecn so long and mi deeply impressed with. tW 
extraordinary character of Shaks]M're's genius, his powm^ of 
what is called ” Creation, ” that we may lio Jed to ignocn ghUBh 
ciitidsms which, indeed, mainly apply to him from our pemdiar 
point of view. Regarded m the laiger way, we see him psmhudag 
what is well compared by Colendgc to a natural landsc^(Mi, '*ejlfoct‘ 
ed, as it were, by a single energy,' modified ah intra in eadt compo- 
nent part : wc bear of an absence of art, but we pass on nabeecMng» 
as if we wete contemplating the work of Nature.” It is thereldro 
m no spirit of pedantry that honest criticism m&es an effort 
to see wbat truth there may be in such remarks as Jonson's, 
reco*ifed‘.«-as we know— in a spirit of generous admiration,; 
” For I loved the man/’ says Ben, *' and do honour his memory), 
cm this side idohAfy, as much as any."* As for the ‘ 


ol ShafcHNnd/Me has mdy to notice how modern it sdtplg ^ 
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* fiminifMMAwwsl. My» Bin, is hi» mdacogBe stylo, 
t VwlasM, wm Jatm'TtMUA utersture, kwkeS W Sl>«its|Nnv it 
inrl»tlMi,a«Mr fwelAb^lHSnedlteai BoltAsbrolic Bottwn' 
«ar.irtkCM 1» OMOy eoaoctood iluui «Mi« at SfaskoMNns 
itto, for iiKrtsse*, *am m tottesetiMof asteva* 
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the critic c^ " his gentle ,expr^aoi^'l|^ ; ‘ 
kittle airguhi'TOt can be nee<i^ri to cwyihce one bf the inlliience 
;^hai^ust have been produced by a writer so universally ^oved and 
'Stilled as Sbakspere : but there is — ais we ^id above — ^another 
‘ rhonument of Elizabethan English of which the sthdy has been 
iibveh'more earnest, general and influential, namely, the English 
i'Bible. ' We call it Elizabethan because, though the Great 'Queen 
had lain for years in her tomb before it was published, yet it was 
based on earlier versions which were only revised by the !t)ivines 
■employed for tjie purpose by King James I. So in out own days 
'we have had a new version ; but by virtue of the same excellent 
■•ful.e^,the simple yet stately speech of the old* translators has been' 
pre^rved ; and the “ Revised Version ” could not be cited by 
posterity as a monument of Victorian English. 

*Thc Church of Western Europe, up to the time of tlfc Re- 
formation, bad endeavoured to restrict the unlimited study 
of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures by confining their publi- 
cation. to the learned languages ; and being backed by all the 
• terrors of the secukir arm, had been, on the wholg, successful. 

and there, especially in Northern nations, th^e had arisen 
-iniBn who had applied themselves to the satisfaction of a pious 
^.uriosity ; several versions, more or less complete, had appeared 
.In Germany before the Reformation ; and, in England, the cele- 
j^brated parish-priest, John Wycliffc, had come forward as a Re- 
:'tofmer- with supjiort from John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, 
f^ho yras a leader of opposition in the latter part of the reign of 
,)E<Jw2u: 4 111. Obtaining this indispensable protection, Wycliffe, 
.aid Jrom competent subordinates, produced' a. translation 
of ^ie^:v^hole . sacred text in 1382. This version was widely circu,- 
latea^ii. 'Manuscript, and has i>een republished as kte ^ 1880. 
It may read easily by the moderns, as will appear . from 

the below^* ; and it must haye. been an im^mrtsuit 



the' 6i the 0<»pel pi Jeeoe Cbrist. the -SaU of God," 
«'*<Ksitl«'wf{ti«ii (a..'ljMab-the Prophet. Lo I t;,aeod' ipiikr.'aogdl befote 
that mole way-teody before tbee." ^ : -'..V . . ; i-.- ■■ ;i 

S'iLi . * f oiie.c»yi»'g. in tbtf.wildenesa Moke yd Keody'-the- woyof 
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his foOowm, so that tho polity of the Chiu^ was, on tbs whd«, 
successful. Into its merits we cannot here enter. 

But, in the beginning of the sixteenth century, when Areerics 
iud been discovered, when printing became common, an^ the 
Renaissance had given a widcly-lelt shock to traditional authority, 
the repression of enquiry became more and more difficult. Luther 
iiciving challenged the infallibility of the Church, it was perceived 
to be necessary that some other standard should be substituted 
which whould supply the multitude with what was called "the 
Rule of Faith.*' Among the Teutonic races the substitute was 
it once forthcoming ; nay, it alieady existed, as we have seen, 
m the German and English Bibles Lulher undertook the revirion, 
forrection, and modernisation of the versions which had bqen 
current in Germany , bis Testament appeared in 1S22. the 
itnglisb Reformers were not far behind , and a version in our OWU 
language was prodtued, of whuh the New testament portion 
tppeared at Worms m 1525. t he wnter of this version was a 
< Icrgyman of equal piety and learning named William Tyndale, 
who bad settled on the Continent under stress of persecution 
by Wolsey and Sir Thomas Moore the historian of literature « 
takes careful note of Tyndale, reason of bis slylc, of which 
I sample may be here given - 

" Our Pathci which art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy name 
i^et *rhy Kingdom come 1 hy will be fulhlUHl, as well in Earth 
as it is in Heaven. Cove ns this day «)ur ^daily bread. And 
torgivc ns our trespasses even a^ we forgive them which trespass 
IS. Lead us not into temptation but deliver us from evil 
Xmen/* 

It will be seen that Tyndalc's language is by no means obso^ 
lete ; and it K, in fact, almost identical with that of our present 
version. The reason for this hhs been already suggested, and 
will appear more dearly hereafter Tyndale was burned m 
Helgiiun by the influence of Henry Vf Il*ut 1536 « ' 

Two ydars later a complete version of the whole Bild^ wtis 
published hy ||CQes Coverdale, who liad been one ol TpiffidA's 
assistants. By that time the capncions monardb. nnidlfr \dKRn 
t'yndale bad been persecuted, had made .v>mc pcogtessi (tt his 
1 upture with Rome ; and the ^ork was dedicated to BteBry VUL, ^ 
who gave his royal licence to the edition of 159^. Th0 demand 
for the Scriptmes in now rose to soinetidiii(i^)||{^.pasriM :* 
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in 1591^ aiqpeared a fresh versaon, known as " Miatiyew's Bible;," 
from the mune of <in Antwerp merchant who had origpuult]^ fni- 
idihed the means for its preparation it was of componte ori^. 
and l^as intended to preserve the best portions of Tyndale'a work 
after careful revision and supplementing from Coverdale. Cran 
mer brought out this as an authorised version ; and there the host 
ness of translation ( amc to an end m England for several jmars 
Bnt the ictiigocs from the Matiau persecutions had produced •! 
new version at tieneva and an edition of this was brought out in 
London in 1576, about sivUen yeais after its brst appearwee at 
Geneva John Knox was oik f>f the translatois, and the worl 
was made to bear a Calviiiislu < omplesion In this state of affair'* 
it appeared to Archbishop Patkii that €in oflicial revision ought to 
be produced in the interests oi Anglican orthodoxy , and b« 
gave out Cranmci's Rible, in pot lions, among the Enghsb Btsh(^-> 
whom he instrudcd to revtst that version .ind bnng it into ttu. 
stnetest conformity with (he Hebriw and (iteck ongmals. Ihi 
Work was lapidly acioniplishid and the iisult was a valuabh 
veraon, published in 1568 and genti. illy known .is the "Bishops 
Bible/' of which a <op> was sint to eviry Fnglish parish b\ 
order of coiivoi atioii 

All this caie and iaboui failed to satisfy the new King, Jamt s 
I, who in 1604, issued orders fot a thorough levision iff tht 
" Bishops’ Bible *' , and the work was begun uadei the supervision 
and authority of Aithbishop Kuhard Haniroft, an able and 
highly resiietted Pitlali, who had been one of the Hampton 
Court Commissioners wliusi labours for the rcconciUation of tht 
Eng^Ui^ and Scottish Chiinhes ended so abortively Banoofi 
detegUthd tho work to three ' vompanies," who sate rcs^peOliveh 
at Westminister, Oxford and Cambndge, wim instructions to con* 
duct recension carefully, ypt m a sfiint of cautions reveeenci* 
tor the toietr of Parker's version — ^the " Bishops' Bible " — which 
in its turn, nad been founded on the work of Coverdafe and of 
rymdale. 

The New Tesiamet^ was entrusted to the Oxford Gompen) 
which consisted of fifteen scholais, eight of whoof appear to hai^ 
undertaken the Gospels under the presidency of Dr. George i^ibott , 
fOean hf Wmchester. This distinguished ^vmc deserves eapedaJ 
Uotiice because the tran^tum of the Gosp^, lur rather the revision 
tljht portimi ci the " l^shops' BiUe, ” is bdieved to have hecn 
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imUrety diu* his , and Uiis i» undntil>£Bdly the mti$t mmark* 
able part of the work as litomture, besides lieiiig — by t(ie bftttui'' 
of ihr ra&e — the most widely inAuentud on > the ]ait({iiaf|c of 
I’ostoriiy. The comparison between Abbott's work and Tyndtde*s* 
\.il( show the great superiority of the former ff anyone will 
tall to mind the same* familiar passage m the A. y. (Luk^ f. 46) 
the improvement in rhythm produced by most triAing aHoratioos 
voU be at once apparent llic still mf>u latmhar version in the 
Book ^ Common Ptayer is from i o\ei<LUe, and is ajso vety. 
Ireautiful but the version by Abbott m the A. V is the most 
< orrect of the thri'i*, as it is slightly the most inodi'rn In its syle.ti 
For example take tly:' 53rd and 54th verst's 

'* II* hath nlled the hungry with good things uni the rich 
He hath sent tmpty away He hath hol|M n Ills sitvmit 
Israel in temembtame of fits wtrty lleie (lu passages In ^ 
italics ai e an evident improvement m st > le I lu sc holar by wfiom 
the (jOs]M!ls wire thus madi* was the son of a thiiviiig nianutactlirer 
•tf Guildford, and liorn in 1562 IMiuatid in boyhood at tbg 
iirammat School ol Ins native town lu v\ is st nt in due course to* 


Balliol Cullegc, that nuisc* ol eminint nun md he ublainedl a.^ 
hollowship at the early age ot 21 (iiadii itiiig in Divinity, ho’ 
liecamc lector in 1597, and m tin simeyiar was appohrtrkl to 
the Mastership ul Univeisity ( olli „« In 1591) he was metalled 
Dean of Wimhcstui Cathiciral, 41111 lutweiii that year hMA 1003 
was IWK r Vicc-( lunrellor of Oxford Dnivi isily At the a» cession 
*f King James be wsis fuithcr advanicd bi coming in tripr Vice 
( hameilor a thiid time, and ehaplatn to tue Earl of jVinboi, 
Treasurer of Scotland, in w'huh lattei lapaiity he visiteif 
i£dinburgh, and bi'ing a moderate Low Ctiiirrliman emU'avoar'* 
edto promote the fusion of the (Tnircbis In 1609 bisindost^ 


* “* Uy itovl MKipuAt 111 tiie Loid and my apunl rojoiceth in C!nd my SaviMO ; 



^errant btael. m Its l^rombed to onr iAtbnr > Ahrab^^ aM 
for rw,** (2y«lnl>>} • n, - 

t Tim faiaiUac veatoa of th* fkaltit* id ttio AotgusiA iTfntgrroVw# «\ a$bo . 
from OmmnlDle'timtaigBaC the lUble. 
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HiwJ pnidcnrc were i ('warded by the Bishopric of Lichfield and 
Coventry, from wiiirh he was translated to London in 1610 , and 
ill following year obtained the Ihrimacy in succes^on to 
Bancroft. In that year ( 1611 ) the result of the undertaking m 
which Abbott had taken such a prominent part was presented to 
the King, with an address — traditionally ascribed to Dr. Milos 
Smith, afterwards Bishop of London -which is usually printed 
at the beginning of the Bible as issued from the University Pre&>. 
It was doubtless approved by Dr. Abbott wbrjw opinion it 
reflects 

The Archbishop was a Low ('hurt liman .is wt‘ have seen ; 
but he had also a high i<lea of the impittianre ui the Royal Sap- 
remacy, though without any mi'annes'. of eoiirtiei concession : 
he resisted the King on several oceasiiwis, .uid James h.id the sense 
and temper to accept his Archbishop’s opposition Aftei com 
paring the King to a Sun which had risin to di-vpirsc (he dark- 
ness due to the setting of ''th.it hiight Oicidental Star Queci. 
Elizabetb of most happy iriemoiy.” the Address prof eeds lu 
special topics of congratulation James u, lomplimentcd tor wrii 
ng against the Popd4('' which h.ath given surii a blow unto th.it 
man of sin as will not be healed,") foi itteriding regularly ,u 
Divine Service, hearing the Word, and cherishing its preachei- 
But the most forcible sign of In-. Majfstv's ( hnstian zeal t-. 
thought to hi’ tlie " flesire of .icconiphshmg ;md publishing of this 
work which we now with all humility present. .humbly 

craving of youi most sacred Majesty that since things of this 
quality h.ive been evoi subject to the rensureoi ill-moaning and 
discontented persons, it may n i eive approbation and patronag 
from so learned and judicious a Prince as your Highness.” 

What exact mark of the royid approbation was ever accorded 
tin answei* to Jhis aiipe.*!! is not clearly known, beyond the fact 
that the title page has <'ver situe continuefl to bear the statement 
that follows 

** Translated out of the original tongues ; and with the foamier 
iranslations diligently compared and nwiseil, by his Majesty's 
special command.” 

” Appointed to be read in Churches.” 

But if vm are to conjecture as to the way in which the 
'Wndt was reeled by its roy^oiriginatbr, there can be no room 
''lor 'doubt as to the reception that it met with fit tbO baiidB ,of the 
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{£iiglii^>spoaktng community With the partml excefrtion of the 
Paints the A. V. wai> inuncdmtdy accepted by the people of the 
three Kingdoms, and has since spread over the wo^ld-wi^ esd^oni 
of the British Colonics and the gicat Republic that has growp out 
of them. A source of instruction to young and old, tlte work ot 
\bbott and his ab<»o< latcs forms a permanent standard of pure and 
noble English by whuli thi lanons of correctness and of taste 
ontinue to be* mamtaincd <ind icgistered It has been said 
that, fiom bast to West, m school and parsonage, and in the 
tent of tne pioneei, or the shantv of the English-speaking gold- 
•ligget, whatever < Isc m.iy be lacking, there will always bO found a 
opy of the ' Hiblc,, meaning thereby the v<*rsion of 1611. A 

yeai* 4 'gc* .1 tt visum took place under the most dbtingnishcd 
uisjMc e^ sc hoKits and divuios of the highest ability weic coUociod 
ion Mm iiiotbci cmintry and aided from Ameitca after nearly 
tc'vc'n veai' of patient labnui a moderate and skilful revision 
va*- pioductd in which dtciations in tin* old translation Were 
•iotes-a*dK loniinc I to (.iscs jii who b the oUki translators had 
bviousty (ind 01 ilico ianguagi Ii.icl lHiom< obsolete* Yet the 
suit has twen almo'-t ntl As a help lojoiiect study, indeed, 
by those wh wish tin ininutc knowledge but .uc unacquainted 
ith the Original tank and lie bit w tbi '‘Revised Vorsiem’' will, 

0 doubt, prove u'-ofiil a> a bouse hold book 01 one* for public. 

1 vice, it has no e li.ine e ot di-,[>Ue mg the A ulhan^iad VtfiioH, 

About the life of Aiehbisimp Abbedt the* e louds gathered soon 
del the icrminatiun of this great and glorious achievement 
le had long been in .uiiagemism with the High t'burch man, 

* and, Presieivnt of St |ohn’'> .ind erne* of the King’s chaplains, 
nd this rival and opponent had the* e'ai of tlie Pnnei* of Wales and 
rf his bosom-fnend the Duke* eif Buckingham. Ihe Archbishop, 
nrioreover, had the lU-htck to shoot*a gamckct‘|H'r w 1621 in a stag- 
himt where he, perhaps a little imprudi*ntJv, had taken part , 
and although the manslaughter was held *to be tcchoieally covei^ 
by the royal pardon which he* presently obtamed, Laud and 
patrons were derabtless encouraged to look upon the agdn^ PH' 
mate as a fahan, or falling, power On the King's death ha wiRti 
indeed pennitted to officiate at Charles’s coronatum; but Ida 
t*m.e wai gone, thon^ his independence of character foanahicd. 
as was ^own in 1687 when hoVefused to lieensc a by a 

clericid courtier 14 ffivour of the doctrine of paasiva audience ‘ 
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But the attd moderate mastmr cd ftib manhood 

' and Abbott V honesty availed him but Bttte with the luuraow- 

minded fanatir who now occnpicd the throne. Laud became 
the virtual head of the Anglicans, Abbott being mtdered tht* 
; young King to retire to Addington, near Croydon, where he died 
in 1633.* The Archbishop was the writer of many boolc^ 
and i>amphlots in which he always endeavoured to support what 
have since been known as Evangelical principles, in combinatioii 
with an indexible loyalty tf> the royal supremacy but ^ work 
by whi«’h he merits the veneration of posterity is tbe work that wa‘> 
done by ilie Oxford company of which he was the chief. 

The revisers of 1870-81 made some \ cry interesting observa- 
tions on the language of the A V . though they do not seem to l«v< 
noticed the reason of the pei uhar arcliaisms by which tlut version 
is signalised. Thus m the Preface to their JVev Testament, when 
explaining their change of the neater possi'ssivc “ his " to 
” its," they hav(* obsi^rved tiiat the latter word is used by Sbak 
spore with sufficient frei|uenty to show that at the time when tb» 
A. V, was made, the use of the* pronoun was already beginnin' 
to be j^hictised I'hif it was not adopted by the rev'sets o' 
1607-11, theiefore, muht be accounted fur by the reverence foi 
the text of Parkci’s Vi'rsion enjoined upon them by James 1 
Parker’s reviseis again had approached the text of Coverdalc ano 
Tyndfde in thesamesjMiil ; and thee onset|iieiice has been that in 
the language of the Uible as used by the English-speaking work] 
*rf the presi'nt day, w(* have not hO much the English of $hak 
apere's ugt* as that of the early portion of the Tudor period 
'liany instances lould bi* shown where this runservation ha*, 
done nilsduef to oxait accuracy, and even blunted the 
sMMtrd of till' Spirit But, as far as the preservation 
of % d^pfdded and beautiful form of speech ^is concerned 
we • jjAay j^ierbaps regard it as an advantage. The varying 
and progressive conditibns of life necessarily originate many 
nbw add ' unauthorised degradations, especially in the, speech 
of active and wandering races * and it is surely a matter ai thsidc*' 

' fulness that we have in the A, V. a standard of purity to wbich we 
^owe the thoughts and expresrions of such men as those whosi' 
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THE INDIAN HOME. 


I. 

Thf Virgin Wiim>w!» 

A SMALL Init decent room with two chairt*, both occupied by 
two lovely guh One of them was ternbly exated, while 
the other was bending over hci 

" You are sure Kukmani, that he love^ yon 
") love him and cannot live without him," she said 
" Kalyani, you must see him He is so good and he says that 
he loves me I believe him, for my life is dependent upon 
that behef " Older, swt'etei . with tendcmcs^ beaming througii 
her eyes, Kalyani looked at hei, with sympathy and lo\( 
Rukroani buned her hands in her fare 

“ Do not look at ra< in such a way Youi eyes aie so piercmg 
You are so suiieiioi and 1 raimot beat youi look 1 feel I am 
guilty, but - oh, I must love or I must die ’’ 

Kalyani did not leply, but kissed her fair friend's forehead. 
*' lily maid you are (aod's goodness is for you. Can He be 
uttkiud to such an mnor ent and such a tender girl ^ No, Riikmani, 
whatever you do, you will bo prosperous, for you are a good girl." 

Rnhmani smiled through the tears m her eyes. She was 
glad sXie had got the i^anction of the one friend m the worid 
yihonn aha loved and admired Both of them were virgin widows. 

fl 

fhf same room* but this tune there were three chairs, and 
three companions, one of whom was the beloved of Halaiumi 
Rnknumi was so happy. She ^gas living in a worid that had 
notbiog of the world in it. Site was bao3nmt~Hdie was fight— -she 
ns if she could dy- Her lover’s a^an round het waist, what 
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« ared she £nr the ? Ihnocent and {mre het^l, to her the 
world was Ift that yoairg man’s arm, Kalyhni observed her 
friend’s great hapjaness she grew alartm^ . 

" Love like that is seldom returned/* she saitd within hermt 
" And love like Rokmam’s is never fdt at all «Kcept by the 
iimooenf and the pure, WUl ho be true > If be Kiila, he will 
have crashed the fairest flower I shudder to think of that/^ 
Thoughts like tliose imparted a sad look to her face and she 
did not take pains to hide her sadnt ss lliere was that calmness, 
tliat gfkvity in the eyes, that seune look, that at once 
( ompelird lesser minds to obey Evou the young man felt uneasy 
before the penetrating look of Kalyani llis heart was an open 
book to her lie hack no couiago to speak ihcie was perfect 
<tilencc for some time, until a knoc k at the door broke it 

" Mother, ‘ cried an elderly man. in evident .uiidcty. "My 
wile IS very ill bhe wants (o see you befoie she dies,” 

" Do not talk of death, she will m vet die,” sdJd Kalyani. 
J bough but two years older than her friend, she was often 
iddnsscd as " Mother ” Kalyani was the mother of all tliat 
needed a mothei's care She had lost her husband in youth 
What ordinary women gave (o then husband she gave to the 
world. 


III. 

A bu k-bed and a dying woman Fhe scene was very touching 
indeed There was the neighbour with watery eyes, recounting 
the goodness of mind and greatne«-s of heart of hei who was going 
to die. All eyes within the sick>room turn towards the doors, 
whence a little scicechmg sound is heard. The doors open. It is 
Kalyani that enters. 

The hearts feel as if some exquisite music bas been stmdi 
up. Maktitg everybody happy. * infusing life into the dyiB| 
womask as even enabled her to sit up for as time, Kal 3 rani filled ttl$f 
xomn wifb her hypnotic influence The oldest woman faai ’ Ik 
respect her, fbrKetting that the little girl was far youngeg ttp 
her youngest granddaughter. Kalyani felt the pulse. 

1 am fast sinking-^I could feel it. " said the patient. 

** Nonsense, tione of that, " said Kalyani. ’ ' 

" Ity daughter, my Goddess/' and the {mtitmt,'- inti 
team, and aU Urn peopla cried. "Kalyani, lam dyn^’, tuMrave 
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) ')niiMdh 3 Miii Jiav«^toiiefor^^^ I de^ to ltve> so that 1 ttay say . 
/ VUtpm saved me'. God! Vdiat a gi^ you aiel 'Woiqttii <»rgod> 
/de», vdiatever you a», bless you t Touch me. Theie, I feel 
ptawme in dying, Kalyani, (tod bless you,” and she was dhsd. 


• Kalyani was early that day visitmg a poor fellow Uving for 
away. She was alone, but why not > She was spoken of as the 
goardian angel of the town. Kalyani was regarded as a goddess. 
Xo young men dared look upon hci with evil eyes. Her 
beauty, her education, her manners were such that the most 
heartless among men felt some unusual attraction towards her, 
but it was not the ordinary passion. Who dare even to think 
lO of Kalyani ? She was so puru.» She moved in another 
world. Mothers pointed to girls this paragon of virtue and good 
neSs. little children railed to her as she hurried along with a 
liottlc of medicine for a <<ick man lying far away or with a dish 
of edibles lor one who has not had anything to eat for a l<nig time 
Katyani always stopped : the poorer the children, the loQg«r she 
stopped and gave them presents 

" How like an angel !" that was the only way people could 
('xpress their opinion of Kalyani. “ Mother," said a 3 mang 
girl, " 1 wish 1 were a widow also, so that 1 may be another 
Kalyani " The mother was not at all angry with tlu^ thoughtless 
girl« She only replied : " You can never be another Kalyani." 

• t Hursmg the poor and the sick, devoting her time, her thoughts, 
wsalth, her whole heart on her self-imposed, godly, superhuman 
W43|i|l^ Kalyani was the ideal woman. She had the tendcraesb, 
she. had lovingness, she had the kindness that the highesk of 
wegneh ever possessed. Widowhood was elevated in her clmtacter, 
for it and it enabled her not to confine hersell^to a home 

bat to deyotc herself to the whole world 

V. 

V t ^ 

*' JLook sUaight into my eyes. Do you love her ? '* 

Kalyani was standing in her room, one hand upon ttia taUe, 

< lhe other playing upon an ornament round her neck. 9ie ahw 
’■ ^gfe ah ihg to KrMuw who had ci^ituied her foend Ktdanant's 
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** I do, and bdlidve ine,^i am im|wlled fay tfae lugiMlD&t iQOttvisu 
i am not a villain, Kalyani.*^ You, ol wtiom tfae world, speaks vdtfa 
gieat respect and reverence, 1 pray, that you wtl) Uave a faatkM 
o{Rnion of me.” 

” Far be it farom me to doubt it, but 1 have some 
Viniy you not boldiy many her ? She has given her heart to 
you. Do you know the bainfice she has made ^ 00 you know 
what is hers by nature ’ Do you know that her heart will tweak 
at the b^ath of scandal abou^her fair, her spotloss, her pure namo 
uid lame. Beware how you behave Hie stighti'st falso 
on your part will kill hot ” 

” I have studied her mind, and will strive to deserve kert” 
replied Krishna. knows how anxious I am to many hdt,' 

but my father is old. He i% orthodox. Why should L send him 
early to the grave ^ Shall 1 ever prove* falsi* to Knkmani ^ Not if 
I am a mam ” 


VI 


Kalyani was sitting alom Her long, shmmg hair flowing 
behind her back, her hand support'd hei drooping head ”ShaU 
1 {MTOVie false to Rukmani > Not if I am a man ” That rang in 
her ears She uttered those words ovei and ovt‘i again Why docs 
she suspect the youth ? Her heart so open, so plain, why should 
it suspect any one ’ She never suspected even those who wen 
to be suspected But then, why should she suspect withoul 
leason ? 

” Yet 1 would hke very much that he should marry you and 
that at once,” she said to Rukmani ” You are such a tcndei 
flowm that you know not what you do Press him to mait) 
openly. If he loves you, he will face the world. lf*~” 

” Do not say so. He loves me,” sobbed young Rukmaai. 

*My ^1,” said Kalyani, ”niay ^Giod bless you I B(U 
yott aie suming every moment that you^ are posfa^oQhil 
your marna^. Why should not your parents mbrc) 
yon ? Why did they not marry you before you saw 
Why do ytni not tdl your parents the whole truth add Sfm 
to speak to Krishna's people and celebrate tfae 
Rnknuom dP see that afamethiug has to ho ddnnk|«h ' 

Alas I th^ ay log spi^ reform, hut how tittle 
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made ? WiU they not come and reacoe girls so so true ? '* 

*' What do you mean ?’* asked MRukmani. ■" th) you think 
Kiishna will forsake me ? Po not be so unjnst. Yon an^ 
a fftdiess, but you must not expect every one to be a goddess 
You always loved me. Why do you not love him whom I love ?'' 
Kalyaoi bmst into tears. ITor mighty heart burst. 

" What IS the matter ’ *' asked Rukmani 

*' He is gone He has forsaken you, the wrett h ” 

" Who ? •' 

" Krishna " 


VII 

Rukmani was m bed at the hospital. Her child, bom befon* 
time, was still-bom It was known everywhere Her name was 
in every one’s mouth I ho flower lay wither mg Every breath 
threatened to be the List with Kukmani. Kalyaiu was sitting close 
to her, Rukmani’s cold, shiviring hand in heis. The innocent, 
pure girl, to what has she bt cn loduced ? Was it her fault that she 
was a woman and felt a woman’s passion ^ Wlio slanders that 
pure and white flower > Go, drag her ignorant parents into the 
mire — and curse the social shibboleth that compelled her to die 

** Kalyani, dear, you know me ?” sighed the dying girl 
'* You know 1 have never been bad Tell me, am I a sinful or a 
pure girl ? ” 

" You die the purest soul that ever passed away,” said 
Kalyani as she dashed away the tear from her eye. 

"Tell him how I died. Pray for me. Console my old 
'-parents. Kalyani, you are my Goddess.” 

Rolunani was dead. 

(To continued.) 
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A SERIOUS conviction experienced by an Indian lady baa 
Iftlcly found expression in the London Press. That .con- 
viction is to the effect that she has dis« overed, among tho 0dlti^ 
peojde, the practical working of a (]u<ility which she, in oomin<m 
with a vast number of other intelligent ])crsons of Eastern otigia,, 
had imagined to be a characteristic peculiar to Oriental peoji^ 
That quality assumes* a quiet and calm assurance in 'the* 
Almighty Controller of Events, in His unerring wisdom, and in 
His inalhmablu beneficence. It also assume.s a ('ompletc tttt- 
selfisbncss, a wilting renunciation of luntinal thing i, a splendidly 
keen desire to put jHisscssions and even hie its •If.it the disposal of 
those who stand in imminent need or danger, 'I'he writer related 
how she had Icaint to realise m (»ie«t Ihilaia a heart which ig-^ 
nored its owh apparent well-being wlu’ti ccilletl u]>on to exhildt 
sympathy in favour of a smaller and l«‘ss protetted e4)antfy as- 
sailed and torn by a designing and powi » fnl ’ul ruder. Under sudi 
circumstances, fm.mcial, mercantile nul humjn losses had to be 
anticipated, and uU the.se were autuipatot with a magntliiimoas 
acceptance which e’iciled the lady’s nsuly recognition. 

An external coolness, a stM-ming i.uuuraon in money-gettiitg 
and money-aptmding, a small tmlwaul evhibnion of the religious 
sense, had been regarded, andp«*rha}>. »ghtl\ ivgaided, as out-' 
standing factors in the British psyi lit>Iogic.d consiilotioa. Bn- 
tain, in these respects, had hiid herself oiko to anim'idversloiL , 
Ber people, not wiMiing their hearts upoath< ir ‘,U*rvi«$, had he<n>iii 
misunderstood, tn|sappreliended, P<i..]hlv, 'O som<; aspOChKt* 
Britons are not blameless In permitting th< llt'•dv( . to wear, tfo tqf: 
speak, a mental mask. A notable fe<diiT* >imong 
as a rule, is an inheri(e,d and.rultivaLd pose of tnstindntf; Id - 
speech and in gt^ture. They are not i:» t he (, ibil of "Ssit>^ttwanE-’ 
sdves away." ' They 'conccal great di‘|>th of fcoUag att 

outward exidbitkin <d iat^est jn what might be knitted' foiiior 
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matters of their daily life. Thus “ sport ” of many kinds is large- 
\y Glared iu by ihem and occupies, as largely, its place in their 
ronvcrsation It is an unwritten law among them that, 
a well-bred man will not " talk shop, ” ».s„ he may not weary 
listcneis by iciounting details of his business or profession, unless 
circumstances should demand a re^umi of either. One who breaks 
that .s.un(' unuiittcn law' is called a. bore ” and speedily finds 
lumselt devoid of agrocablo <ompamons A show of intense joy 
or SOI low IS (onsideicd, in public at all events, undignified 
indeed nn-nationul A m.m seen to weep is deemed ctf^minatc 
Men, ag.iui, do not, in England, embidci oncaiiother ; that would 
Ik* con-.idered womanly, c hitcli>h Violent pain must be boine writli 
out violent icinonstranci' Ihc ' sling'> and aiiows ot outrageon- 
foituni ’ must be enduud with at hast the scmblame of equ<i 
iiimity Diffeiences- jiobtual philosophir , leligions -should Ik 
discussed t losely but loiiittoiislv Prolcs«.ors of varying views 
proaclieis of divotst (i<*eds, slatisnien of conflicting diplomatit 
<imbition, even wluii busily denoiiiKiiig one another at great coun- 
try gatheimgs oi wthm tli( walls of St. Stephens’, may nevci- 
thelc'ss ictam tht most pi i ft it futndl^ lelaliouships m private 
Let us fu) a moment lecall .i paragiuph from another coi 
icspundcnt of 7 he limes w'hose letter, appearing also in Augu-l 
list, approaihes this ven pliasi' of British temperament 
tiom a second _^omt ol view The tiuthor of this letter feels 
hiniaC'li jnstjfaedin .saying " Educated Indians now travel fteely 
and aje thus able to appicciato bow really the aloofness and re- 
serve of the English i" tempeied b> a deep and abiding sense ot 
justice loi those ovci whom they are placed by the British Raj . 
un aliiibute which can ncvi'i lad to captuie the best feelii^ of 
a people's heart ’ Wc must note, in passing, that the author 
from whom wc thuc quote, is^ t<x>, an Indian. It is not within 
the scope of our present purpose to press this point as it is argued 
above. Wc employ the extract merely in order to notice that 
rtie *'aloohress and reserve ‘’which aie emphasised, cannot be cwv 
Mdered as attributes to the English alone. Our fellow-subjects 
m India, our imperial brethren, arc eminent for the possession 
j of somewhat similar traits. They have, many of them, a command- 
i^ cligmty, a stateliness of bearing of royal kind. Not long 
since, at a gathering in London at which a celebrated Hindu spoke, 
[und.^eral compatriots of his were present, a lady* spontaneously 
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icmartoid . '’See bow these men tower over most of us' in their a|)~ 
peainnoe and carriage. They look — ^what is true>«~os though they 
have centuries of race behind them.*' Yes, centuries of race, 

I tvilisation, of continuous sou]>immersion in piofound philosoimy 
practised in life and conduct They, too, may apparently be 
“ aloof, reserved." Impassive, above the display of emotion over 
tvery-day events or even when confronted by unfamiliar scenes 
and surroundings, they, too. might be misjudged by casual oit> 
lookers , yet we know full well the depth of their feeling, the sin- 
I ^rity ol their souls, the loyalty of then Iwaiis. ’W^en India 
understood that the King- Emperor and lus councillors h^ama 
involved in war becausit' honoui compelled them <o abide by thljur 
I)romisc to rt'^pi'it tlu* neutiahly ot Helgnim and to take arms 
igainst the barbaru ‘‘culture” of (jirmany, she, India, spent' 
no lime in hesitation WitTi .i voice that echoed through the’ 
uoild, she piodaimed 1i<*i inteution of rallying for the welfare of 
her empitc and om- Th* Jieiou quality of that voice was wel* 

• omed by Oeat Riitain and hoi alliei moiu warmly and with 
iiioru fraternal cnthuM.is]n than any such voice recorded in his- 
tone annals England at hoin< and England overseas a< claimed 
tho graaous message of (rcoigo V. to his " brave and loyal In- 
tlian s<ddle^^.'’ reminding them of then " glonoiis achievements/' 
their "noble tiaditions of courage," and tlwir ‘‘chivali'y." In-,^ 
dia's sons on their landing in Europe heard the gjad clamour of 
the people ol Marseilles when gallant Freiuh folk rejoiced at the 
vision of "grizzled veteians, sturdy and stpiaro-shouldered, and 
tall smooth-faced youths with the demeanour of princes." 

The hour of tribulation and the time ol danger bring out tho 
finest qualities of unit<*d manhood Thu atmosphere most 
adapted to the advance of heroism is also the atmosphorc 
which dispels the darkness of disunion. External nonchatanot ^ 
iades in the warmth of at-one-ment. Readiness for sublime action 
awaits 1^’ moment of necessity. What is acquired during qales-, 
rence proves itself in vicissitudes of storm and stress. O^turies/ 
pass and centuries go, bnt as they pass they leach the lesson tlM%! 
Bast and West are learning ; that a sweet and salutary sanlt^tisiji^ 
exists in the soul of things ; that colour and even creed are-, aiNmr 
aS, clothing of that soul ; that brother$-in-arm& mu^ 
discover the re^on for, and the •beauty of, a ^terfifty 
natural and fsdthful, ' 
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The ettHude of Indian pliiIosio{diy mahei ne mtm epfoai 
Ihe Western side of our Einpite. More and move de^y ith 
td wisdom penetrates into Britfin's cmisdkrasneas. Tfa*. 
df Indian culture, ancient, honourdile, allnrind;, is ftsdiiig 
£Qing its niche in the temple of thought towards whose erec 
(^tiOA England is feeling her way The area of vibrant activity 
lor which England is eminent is being happdy invaded by many 
•of India’s most notable sons Possibly, nay probably, even 
eittemal dii&ronu's may largely disappear in the ex^encea of 
eWNaredms Companionship is the most powerful mould into 
which fusiUe factors can be cast It were no doubt unwise to 
Ijmsuf^xise any complete dcpaiture, on one side or the other, 
inm certain subtle and long-cstabiished customs, or perhaps 
Of etiquette, climate, geographnal limitations, and mental and 
physic^ variations must lontmue to obtain Yet, notwithstand 
ing the influence of the ag( s and tin inevitable instinct towards 
the conservation of phases that seem perpetual, unprejudiced 
observers can distinguish the progtess of another instinct equally 
inevitable and positive- tlut whuh is slowly but surdy urddin^ 
the Eastern and W< stern ends of our Empire into one splendid 
and indissiilablt whole United we stand, disunited we fail in 
the very purjiosc and fulfilmtnt of out common destiny. Super 
flcialty unlike m m\ny points, our nal rc'^einblanccs are mudi 
^tpore omphatnally matked 1 he more dosciy we move together 
the more readily shall we perten e and grasp the fat tors of relation- 
'^Ship. Hiosc things that make for diflt rence tvill surdy disappeai 
Hw light of intimate at qu iinl.mcc drives away dividing douds 
igliorante and consequent distrust Signs of rapprockanent taro 
air. Shadows of coming events arc perceptiMe to those 
the signs with realuus sohutude Lord Bryce's powwr- 
for mutual understanding and foibearance deamves 
circulation and adhesion ” History/' he sayv, **de 
po natioiH however great, is entitled to if^pose Its 
4y^ «l laN^hKition on others Mo race is entitled to obim the 
JteWfer^p^ ^timanity. Each people has in its iime tcmttfbot- 
flomeWng was distinctively its own, andithe wodd is far 
^ therdiy if any one race, however gifted, had i jSt ifl Mish 
li^^momdani^ We of the An^^Q-Ssmoh nace do 





daiin fhr o^OBelvcs. aoy more than we ad^ in od||«s« any 
'to doednam hy force, or to ipipcne out hifi fy^ ,'Of divi 
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take l^gitMa Hk greelAeiKt. Creatnese is tto aeui ^ el 
bo^y. . . . The most progressive races have boms Utoeo wms f 
billed wiffisignesa to Icam with a strength whidlt qQeJlded 
taseceive without toss to their own quality, retalnin|t tlus^ 
vignir^ but entering into the labours of others, as ihp iTe ot ojj b* ' 
vdto settled within the dominions of Home proftteal tw 
lessens of the old avilisation.” ’ 

IndMentally, l^rd Bryce pays homage to “ the I^dneeilf Of { 
In^st; wbo have rallied so promptly and heartily to 

There can be no escape, then, from the as>surance that ‘ 
as man learns Irpm man, so nation loams from nation. M, 
ehcb idan receives in pro|)ortion as he givcH. imd this priticiplisd^..-. 
applicatioa, extends itsi'If b^wt'en lunples rftc.it Britaitt^‘aill|^ 
India are interd«’pead( nt upon one another for rightcons aitdr 
v^desome interrhange and intt r.iction. Bat Ii has qualities 
suntial to the well-being of the other, and, indeed, etieh is groadtmi^ 
nearer to the recognition ol that truth. Sotta^ of the subtle Sigal^ 
hcance of the lort* aud phiiosopliy of llindiisl.ui is {lermcaling^ 
the British soul and inspiring tht‘ Ihilisli spiiit Some of the niam^ 
/»of^ of Eo^^and ami hot sister t.its t<- bttouung opetativn/ 
between the Ilim.Uayas and the .St.is. io quote Jerome 
Jerome t "Our whiit men and oni brown m<n ao* now fighting 
side by side fot jhnglaiul’^ t ji >• in tetmt' there will 
foolish arrt^nce. Omtea f<\v ot the w'o'-ld'. lollies will, one 
hopes, disappear as a lesult td the w< r ” /^'rogincc has an eviPi 
habit of exhibiting linif on om siil« and on .mother. It m^y 
endorse a sense of superiot .ou'stiy or of philosophic educatkdl 
that hail survived the centmes ,i id outlived invasion. H nu^, 
acct^d}^ the assertion of ]nni(e(i.d a'^^’endamy In any case / w, 
mint likve, and has, ''notitc to quit ” 

Brotbeibooct in aims, biotherbood arm-in-arm will 
establidi any Jiind of an^pganre Work m donbfc harness 
prove not only capi|( it y of work its<df, but also thu fiowcr pft 
sympatiiy W^b^^tngs about a common moveimnt for ^ 
bendhowMse, ' 



** The world is overcoTne<-^yc I even here t ^ 
By as^ fix their faith on Unity." 

« Tke SMI0 
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Amtiiijti tluiikcrs, Ameman wiitrts, throw nuili> an ol* 
St^rvanl kUik c n)Mvn th( evolution of progtcs«». and, with the out 
^ipolccn maiufo-taljon of then own im thod. do not fail to pot thf i 
obscnMtion »uid its ifsult into words that bite and tell A htciurt 
man hailinj, fumi 'Ntw Yoik ( ity stairs that England presents 
at the jiusiit niomint a stiiking s|h< tat le of national regeneration 
She setmtd to be plungtd into a teipor fr»)in whi<b it appeared 
unpossiblo to awak< n her Iki war m thi Soudan anil in Soiitl 
Afiiia the ineiuie of nbrlhon in luliud, and tb<* ev t»p<. ratim 
outrages ol tin imlitanl -uiti igi t*( s wne pi>w«rlis'* to aroii < 
her fioin hi i ‘ li eping su kni s, 1 hi \\ ild i it!» i glo.il( d o» mourn 
ed ovci hi I deiadinii Hultl.iu bis K n iin.u villous rhangi 
Englishimn ha\e 'liown that ill tin t dk <ont lining more 
find physiial dctinoratum of thui i m is without fotindatiou 
and th.il tliev ttiiicnn tnii to tin oii^mal s(o< k It nciMicd (h< 
t.ill to aims to woik the nmuli i * ill not foi tlx purpos 
of piotiituu' Ol .miuiting distart j>i)sis>*ons but to iin<mtain 
the solemnly plightid word ot thi uitiou Moie* as oui icindi> 
Amenian fmiul inunuis us ‘ llii uun who but ^isteuJjy wei 
tailed ‘ilanmllid tools md wiic thoiigJit to luvi no mtiust in 
life beyond nukit and football spi ui' to then feti, ull*d wil'i 
mthusia.m as leadv to qiM. ivirv drop of thin blood foi lii* 
safety and honoiii of tlji.ii aativi. land a^ then sues i hundred 
ycais ago Pur and i omnionei , capitalist and labourer, squne <tn I 
peasant, all Hoiked to the rolours in itsponse to their country 
summons, taking then plan* in the tanks, not as officers, but as 
privates, legaidless of biith, |Josition, place, pnvati mteixsi' 
and family tics " 

One othei point, and a point of vny high importaiiu romc'^ 
within the puiview of the same ubscivant person, and bears witli 
precise durcctncss upon the mam snbjeit of *' Brethren Aim-in 
Arm/’ He remaiks sapiently enough, “ Ihe aeal which the En^^i- 
> man idiows not to do a thmg until it is absolutely necessary, ho- 
been apt to deceive people into the belief that he could not d > 
tlie thing if he tried " That saying is well said It estabfishi s 
th^ tinism that, in order to move to advantage, to be seen in an\ 
vAse at his best, the Britisher needs something like a compaluv' 

* motive. Again, and here even a casual observer may be omrect 
Bngli^imen have a faculty for putting up with and perha^i^ 
^ pfjitietti ly tdlerating certain eleihents in afiadts wbkb are artualK 
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personally dibta^tcfnl to theinscivca. t’nlesi gondod tot»> «»*l}on, 
and usnoJly pciforu* of some impnl^^e due to the diicoinfmt *# 
otheis, they hate to take ujhui thrnisi*Ivov the cxctlitut oc th«' 

' ost of motemout Meanwhile, thay h m* one <ottsl>uttt mkikc ol 
• oiwjlitjon '* Ft Ks an l^nglishnun's pnvilcge to giumhle * 
tlKTi'fyre, agietsiUly dismsse^ gites one .iftoi grievance «mtil 
the antva] ui tlu supreme moimnl I hen, when thi all of 
unity becomes imperatice t\er\ « »usi ot t,ri(vaneo h f<» the 
time dcJiber itely .I'-ide Ihe m.m, minndiatelv, is mtised ai 
the Englishman Wo nuv ^^>llu^ll\ .iui\' at the toiuhtsiou 
that, given the ncti. >*atv sti» ot i n> uiustam ( I he ni.ui •vhether 
hen Ol lluie, wlntlitfr in l.istciii oj \V<'t«'iu lililndes hooines 
wftTT'ihlv and Mgoions|'\ i ..oi) ol llu Knipm 

I'oi on* and lot the *ahtt diU* lie i.n l uuiiins, *)* •• and 
nvdi )'Miab]<‘, that, m lonimim «laii‘in m in ( 1 * 1 * me ii| loiiniirm 
horoui tills Kinpii*'' *.>f o 'IS IS *jin‘ ,unl 'iidixisible W«‘ move 
together ainim-arni, fac\.it pnlsaiing iii Ixaliiv; linit with I'l.iit. 
->0(11.1 not only in <ei taint j, ol >n. n ■> Inif in nhnii.iblea '*Mir.me' 
ot i lehntons and ledpioral will lowauls nnilv " \l»io(n*ss” 
pen hos when brothfis ‘tand Md* h\ id* when ir*ieb«is of 
(he s.inio Imperui whoh leali-.* tin Kiual iinpoitam* onl sig 
nifmme of oa*h unit (»f wbuh llu whol* i- Ktmprised 
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STORIES OF LOVI- AND ClilVALRY IN^ 
KAITKIAWAU. 


r HE tolk'lou* ul (.vtry toiintry is a * indcf' tci tho fcthngs and 
sentiments of its |usi -.pKuUv of th. * jM'-t winch has no 
ircord of history, Ixine plnii, <d in tto aby»sfs of time Parti- 
iiilitrly lb this the iwsr will) Indi.i, which bis not pfot any hibtory. 
m the sense in whidi il is nnd<r IockI now, but h.ts its scroll of 
history unfolded in the M»n ■> md lyrics of tin people Begin- 
ning from the t<ain i\.in i . 1 el ilie Moinbluodta, o» perhaps even 
eatlic't, from the t c cl u t( < j e luli ir c'c nius of it*- j i ople has mani 
>tsted itself m sor»' csfui ‘•'it**, with > vviclne all their own, 
the bocioJ, po‘itn.1 .id re! 'on*- < molioi s cf dificient penods 
Principal ivcnfi of I* lie t pc'iod*- iniy b' »;li«m(d fiom the 
theme*’ of chheunt I P d Hey win *uip in the’- ecnirts of 
Kings, 6n bitiU field in (lie tnmr 'arc titjr cl tiu' Xenona, but 
specially w be n pe o{ le of the v Hue wcic < iijcreci tcige (Herat night 
time at the (Artri oi th mtctmf place, where* both the 

high and the low *c|u.ittcd ie<'e ibei on the grciund and the Bhats 
and (haia4h, ttuc’itien .il b i< s.nig II cu uispnirg soaps. Some- 
luiies tlicsc nu c tiuj (."■tc il i.ll ihe moon waned lov in the Western 
bonrem, and the lust Hu h <>> eliun nr.idi.ited tiic whole of the 
eoan1ryidde\ hvblur” ihe weirel and distant cues of dogs and 
A |acHal» odd the still myu wend jack il like cries eif thieves and 
eeutlawb,"* Ihe bpiit e»f (hecc bdlaels and songs difhenilt to bo 
understood and appn. dated save by those who have lived land 
mo\cd among the iKoph of Kntthiawar and Bajputana and on 
the hallowed spots which were the see ncb of action of the themes 
iflamrhtahsed by the bards Kvrn now < no may sometimes hoar 

jc ^ this mav a{ pi hr alrtosr' bol ui *' teimTuoQ exp(TM>nL« of Chow wiiojhaw Ured 
ia iCatthiawsr to hear at anht ntor <nicb jothal hlte erm aiade by Uvaen* u m 
oi npujil. , 
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these songv io fatfs ati4 on public festivals, and MMncttincs^ as of 
yore, atviUai^ Choral, but the bpint which inspired them is {gonc^ 
It is the litm of tlM*se artulca to desenbe some of these ^ 
pQ^mlar ballads U may be mentioned that thes^ ballads aie not 
perfect wholes but arc to be pieced togethei front detached ^ 
verses. Sevctid of them an* nut imbUslud even m the Vernacular, ' 
while only fait'i of some are published in the Vernacular. , 

» I -KHMRO AND 1 01)1 KHAMBHAT AN 

This IS a pathetic and (otuhing tile of two lovers in thaes ^ 
when Love was. not lu dgi d round and restncteil by the convex* ? 
tions of boriety an5 boy-fathiis and giil mothns were bnl :i 
a ranty. , 

Lodi, the dangliter of an Ainir of Kfuimbh it (( .imbay), was 
going on a piigiimagc lu Dw.irka by land thtoiigli Katthiawar^ I 
On her way there , h( t < aiavan stopped fui a d ly at .i village catt-^ / 
I d Kawalia She b<*mg ,i dauglitt'r of .1 nobli m in of such a big > 
State like Khamhhit, <*ldeis of th« villv'e* aruJ fhiii ladies canto ^ 
to siCC hci. All tin elder-. s.il at a eh-.l me. tlm<* being asereon ^ 
between them .mrl Lodi But Khnnri, a yoinip, man of the ^ 
village, went to the inner apirljninl with lu. sisteis-in law, !; 
(ircs&e^ in a lady's elothes LihIi, how* vi 1 , h imd him out as , 

on his crossing the thnshohl, h»‘ pluesl hi. right foot first ; 

She speaks thus m the t.dlul ‘ \o'i wei* eoming with your . 
sisters m lau . but while 1 j n • the thudiold 1 detected the 
foot of a man *’ ' 

Ihtir glanecs m<’t anel th . wis 1 lUsh ot understanding, 
the birth of Love at first m ‘ « Whil»‘ .ill tlv elders .ind ladies 

were rcturntng from the \i n, Khm.i 1 timed b loud and had 

i few words with 1 odi m.il mg an ai poi.itnie nt foi the night. 'Hu* 
lovers met at night and tedebrated thsr nupltil with lhe‘ Siam ^ 
of the Heavens as their witn. -.as Ihe 1 inva.i wi. however, | 
to gor early in ih* ilti«'rmng and the* lovei. had 1** pirt with tl»h| 
first crowing of tl « cork. Khirnra preva'd her n>u< h to potM.|i0(M|!i 'j 
her departure, but she replied that she could not do so and pro*- 1 
siisod to come back in about <i week fnim Dwaika » 

Do not cry, Ob Rawat ! and shed .alt tears , ' 

the journey is likely to occupy tVrenty days, 1 shall come ydtl^ 
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Thi l<Ati , wh< n be t.dw that she would uot < am el hej depar- 
‘'lure, « 4 ><irf«(l lo thf mhoiuI expedient ol asking hoi to postpone 
Ju*r jottincv f(« .1 d.iv or two and lot the o,«av<ni 1,0. Tn thi» 
loo sIm dt. mimed 

' IIh* i,iiav»*n will go t»ua> , il will not bt‘ delayed by any 
OIK Dull* will lu a long distam t tJun bt*tv\ein it and inys**!! 
jdoase <hiie£<m to allon n»o to lak< my d* partnre 

Loxoi" paitod at list, but while going Loih felt the pieniom 
tionoltvil .ind thought \Mtlim hci mind, '* left brow 1*“ 
ipiivi line, ami my light biow 1 iJirobbni" ibis laiavai. v/oohl 
not b< able to go to DuuiKa 

'1 iiise pii munition-, btiuntid Ivi (\‘n ui hei ptl^iio 
.Old while at Dwaika slu diiamt <1 <!tt im fort boding -uih ii 
disastui f or hei lo\ t r t h d sh< mod i *11 "Lit this dream fai- ■•'•at 
oi even niy biotlu t but not ot lus Kliiima \ Hindu womans 
love loi hij biotlius i-. almo t » wuitd p'ssion, ixulting iii 
nobhng willi iKtiunli ol tlu ’n„tt ill sa»ului It with thi*- 
love Lodi mes out that hn otainoii-. dnani ini\ fall tiui .d Mi’ 
biothoi but not of hn lovn that show- tlu passionate uaruii ot 
her lo\t - a love vvhu hwill not hiook sipaiation, rnu(hles>dcati ol 
the lovn All tlu jni monitions ,ind i\il ilii unsioim to be trni 
\ wiek |).issi>d awav sinie tlit dipailuo ol 1 odi, and Kbimio lo-»f 
fiispalume J)av allei daj’ hi inu*»t ha\i salon tin outskirts 
of his vill.im* waiting loi tlu distant ilmul of dust that weidd 
betokin the luining tara^au llu j>ronnsiil days passid and 
Khinira <Ucd of despiii with tht iiann of his luloied Lodi on hi- 
bps His bi>dy was burnt but aiioiding to tht mstom thni 
prevailing <i pillai was ->it up to his numor\ on the homing 
gioiuid {The piUai was lalkd a Paha ) 

By a cruel irony of fate, I.odi ictuined within a shoit time 
ol Ills death and on mquinng at the Milage found that hei lovci 
was dead hut a short whiK ago with hii name on his Ups- Thi 
i}c\vs stunned her and she icsolved to du aftti her lover' Sh«* 
asks the caravan toicsume itsmanh. tolling hci people th 4 t she 
would soon fedlow them aftei slaving for a night near the tomb oi 
Khimra (the Palia) It appears fioin this that her Iono affan 
is kobwii now to all the people of the laiavan or at least to the 
% yhief of them, for otherwise Lo^ would not have asked them to 
q»lt>rocced without her It ivas not quite a rare thing m those days 
high-bom .^aftils to choose for themsclves.then: husbands- It 
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roight havt> btsen this> or it might have been de^paii aiul Uv' 
oasrquent s<ora of < onsequenccs that aught Itaw induoed IrfMt 
to give out the secret of hei heajt Anyhow, Uie went jo th< 
dead of night (v bother the «atdvaii wdt> <locptiig or Was, gone is 
not exactly »lcai) to hti fovoi’s tomb The words with wfiidi 
she ashed th( <.aiavan to proceed show, that t>odi was possessed oi 
gentle tmt “ In this viilago theto an manv mosquitoes ami 
dies and it is muxHsibk to stay lu lo fot i lung time , I shall staj* 
therCfoie 1 <m «»nlv oin n»'>ht by the tomb ol Khtmra/* At the 
tomb her (Hnl-iip ‘'iiot uid love burd thtii bound> and sht 
i>cats lut Iliad agatn.r( tin tomb vvhi'h <o\<i<'d tlu handful 
)f HShes of whit \,as hut • dioil fitm biik » living iiersonality 
ior hci 

She pathetically imIiums WIud I \vi nf I sjw i VUfUlg 
Mian , oil nfuinim* I sn (hi- Paha \d<h ".ino h(i lovot then 
sholimtnls ‘ Khniii < ' (h luuli-iiow illi-hty hitter it is 
>nly hum Ml betiifs {lik< thi !i) \ So \ i- sw.o I (bought 
1 would hnd my oasis on my i< (i m but msli id I luid a desert * 
''be voiits lid fillings of dn id, it <tmi myslii lad unexplain- 
able which hmnaiiity fi I- I Di >th Khimi i * mankind has 
d ways one gre it Iribiil il ion m death (hut an stvertil tribula- 
tions also foi it but uoni iiki ihi' \ m<>ht advances, thi 

1 itinsity of Iter grief itidi is< I Ik light whi< h is but vouclisafeil 
tardy to man end wom.in h i < nt ued hei bfi , and she dre ids to 
icturn to tht fommon woik-a-day wu»ld with hci light buiied 
kinder the tomb bti he iit b< xtirv Un om whom she would nevet 
see The diinax is soon tiadud ami 'ihc ilics, beatm '4 h»Ji hcatt 
ind hcait acainst the tomb u( hi t ]o\( i ) he lollowing vci c- sing 
the last tisgcdv of hci hfc 

" My heart inu>t iiiklitd he* hard that it does not break 
though I press it against yom tomb , 1 howc vi i do no* i\|ce to 
Hoe fence against your tomb, my Khinpa ♦” 

''All }oni relations imci your tomb with locoouuts^ oil 
md Sindur , but I, oh Kliimia I tovti thy tomb with ray Idood " 

Thus ends this travidv with the obt.ition of two lives to 

I.MV*’ 
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RED AUTUMN 


J UST when autumn is nM*llowing into beauty, when harvest 
is ripe, and th(‘ y(‘ai is telling its gladnc'ss in fruition, there 
ijnceps into the land of roinanec ami poetry the murky demon 
of war. 

In summer Picardy is g»‘ntle and gracious ; the winding valleys 
lie drowsy in the sun, the silver iibbon of the river is friugetl 
by a double band of ]K<plais, and in the shadow of these the cat* 
tie stand I-nce-deep in the i< eds and thj cool Iu»li grass. Beyond 
the river lie the marshes, ghsitning poo’s of water and tall reeds, 
and ever, a.s far as I he eye can sec', are waving poplars. In summer 
the poplar is so gentle and feinsnine, so siindor and gracious 
that the valley ws'ios to lx* a great convent of shy, whispering 
nuns. Processions of them bow and sway logrthcr, and oath 
in their presence would scene a coarse profanity. Their canticle 
IS one of peace and gentle praise* of purity and uplifting. Patches 
of cultivation lie here and then*, rccovcied from the marsh, and 
dowd^ihe intersec'ting roads, and after a shower of rahi, the people 
go to the tobacco Ic^aVcs that lie, a patch of rich green leaf* 
age,*bcnoaib the silvery poplars In the evening old bent Annette 
goes very slowly and shakily with her slick, and inurmuring to her- 
sdf, to find her black goat Pauline. The days are long and the world 
moves ^owly, iDn Belky, one of the poets of the Plfiade,was 
^ thinking of such days when he came across the old Latin hymn 
tiie winnower to the winds, m the »x eenth century, and 
^taa^UA it into Frendi Roiaissance verse. , 
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*A vMis trojppf iegere 
Qot 4‘iicte passagerc 
Par le monde vole*, 

Et d’on sifflant munourc, 

L'ombrageaMi verdure 
Doulcdncnt osbranle*. 

In the rhythmic cadence of caressing woids is the tine spirit 
of Renaissance, and also the gentle spin! of Picardy~<-the jfiag'^ 
ranoS'and freshness of (he morning biee/nand the swing and 
sway of the stately whispering poplars that <ire never still* K 
caJIs up a vision of those shtmmcnng dawns dial exhale the puiity 
( f a sacrament, whi's the world spirit, tefieshed by sleep, rises to 
a silver green arcadu and takes thi' bfe [pvin/> ehxit in a crystal 
goblet. Picardy is the unuidy of Kenais-taiue the very breath 
of nature in iN tondorcsl and mod familiat lieautv 

■f IV v«slr< douu* hab me 
Evenlt/ tc te pi one, 

Event! £ « e v |oui 
Ct' |H lid lilt q«t j’.'binm 
A inon 1 que je vii no 
A Id ( li.il< ui da ]oui 

But it IS in antiirnii that oni mud i o <o Picardy for the win 
nowing, and fust (or the iiarv<st re,qj d with the sickle, Pierre 
and Marie gathcuiig thur own pitch of (oni alone, be reaping 
and she binding, white kcichn (s iiune fioni tbeir broad bats 
protecting the netk fiom the penclntine autumn sun, ITicre 
ts the midday meal, and tin bhsM d nudilay rc'st under tl|e pop* 
lats and then the rtsumed haivtsfiii,; till the shadows of the tiers 
lie in long dnlts atliw<ut the vUley and tike a will o'-thc-whg* 
between llie tree stems comes the white < ap of hobbling Annette* 

w4. ^ 

•ifVt li, M, < iQ > m fly 

iMu I us by. 

Our world u>k«ii 
A tnurniM in ilic Ircfs, 

A in theleA'^es, 

And you ntc goni» 
fWub Itiuit boft bicAtli of tbine, 

Bclrfsb tbjs home of mine, 

Aod Wvc it sweet 
Tlie wliitu oar f^n ^ wi> pfyr 
And niAse ilie to ny 
iA sweliwnag fmu 
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giving the ttignal (or honebt labour to rcsl w^ari^ limb$ and 
Mbm to the red-tiled home where the fieat smoke rises blue aad 
thm as from a spent Hgarctte 

Later in passing these little led-tiled (arms one hears the beat 
uf the flail, and in the half sliadow of the great bam (the largest 
of the buildings) one mav cf«trh a glimpse of the <)uick fling of 
it. 

In Ihcardy. autumn comes u*y.iily and lesplendent, the 
gentle virginal poplars aic gone, they have turiu d into gofgec . 
c]accns m litian rubes It is n land oi gold, llainbuyaiit and open 
handed, lavish gold i^vei ywiu'rc chat pales tin autumn muon and 
choke*; (he brimming iivoi gold m mil incMsuo* and lunning 
(»vcr 

The trees no lunge t \viu<-iH'i, tin, valJev is idled with a love 
I oar, as of many waters J he* very stars seem to twinkle fiercely' 

in the velvet bluu-blac k canopy beyond the tiec'-tojis the chil 
dren come home cariut from stiiooi and cross bv the* bridge, fut 
the marshes are full oi vvatei . Round the caves of the little red 
farms hang strings and strings of >c flowing tobacco leaves 
♦Pierre and Marie have l,(>en lodclering the two great white horses, 
.uid with their old Ihc‘uch court esy that shames om modern 
manners, come to the gate to pass the time ol day with the 
foreigner " Will Monsieui have a glass of milk ^ Ah • painting is 
a great woik. one must have the gift and then the training— it 
must take very many months to become a painter ? Et qm de 
fftdimcc, mon Dieu I Ola la t d chaeun son mitier, however, and U 
h<m Dim over all.'*' Yes, it is hard work, the harvesting, but next 
year it will Ik easier. Our son Jean will have done his soldiering, 
il est bedugarcoa el il a le bon cocur.* That is the caserne^ there — 
that great wliite budding between the trees. Monsieur can sec 
the soldiers watering their horse's any evening down by the river. 
On Sunday Jean comes home and goes fishing. Ah / il i^aU totifoun 
fam U spofA, h gamin.\ And now on the tide of this golden 
ahtqnm comes another unbidden guest. The demon of war 
holds beautiful Picardy in its deadly grip . it is a foul-mouthed 
and deep-throated demon. The roar of cannon shakes the 

*niin bave ia«cb patience i Good Heavens i To each one bis job, 'iMMevar, 
and tbe j^ood God over al). ' 

tHe is a line lad and basa good heart, 

} fiarraek, 

$ Ah, Iwumu aiwayalK apoct^ tiie aeanp. 
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valley and the liver i$ an evil sight, running dull dnd rudd} and 
indeacnbably stekeniug 

The Miiite horses are gone and the cetwne is empty and Jean 
where ts Joan ’ Ak^ bon Dieu avez pift^ ie nous.* M le Cmr^ 
IS in the rhurrh moving from gioup to group of anxious oi 
weeping women The ihnreh is full oi people ; .some praying 
with lighted candle ' botoie theannouied figure of St. Joan of 
Art ITiicrc aie wounded, and two lattle Sisters of tile 
Ilcait arc doing what the^' tan lot them. Most ol 
the women .md rluldren ate here o\(ept thoK* '.heltering in the 
( onvent ol the Sacred ilearl oi m the adpuenl oiptianage, hut 
ihc idtiti has been shelled and lh» rool is binning. So 
doubtless t lie occupadb have been r<‘nio\ed lo saler quartern, 
\lplioDsi' I lie litte hundi'tuck lobblei, j-. here, a bird fancier, 
md Ik has with him is tiiaiiv ol hi^ bird as he I'ould twing 
• rowileil and flutti ling in one t.ige Annette is missing, 
someone saw' hei set oil (o look toi Pauline Ah • the poor 
silly wofiiaii ’ As jf uin <onld Inid aiiylhiiig ni tlu bl.irk smoke 
Thai hangs everywheie 

The sluu'es have Ixeii iquiusl to Hood tin mat sh below the 
lown, but the bridgi has not yet bein blown up, though tile 
luse is laid reedy iii <ose Hum* shonhl h »ve lo lx* a ivtrcat 
Suppose a shell should stnk« llw (linuh* Dots A/ le Cur/ think 
it hkrl> •* What had thty ladtei do ‘ Would it not be best 
lo leave the town bj tlw toad ol tin fonst ^ M le C«r^ says 
there is no necessity yet He will tell them when the time comes, 
r ofwez vovs, mes enfanls. j He eoes olt< n to tlu* dooi to look ovet 

the valley to the open space wheie the road nins paiallel with the 
iivet When men come struggling back along the road, it wnll 
be time to take the w'omen away, but tlicie is no (onung back 
yet— -God be praised Ammunition waggons pass quickly down' 
from tune to time, and in one place a tree has fallen arroas the 
road mid some men are busy removing the obstruction. 

Above the golden sea of poplars hangs a pall of black snuddb 
broken now and again with flashes of blui fire Out there 
the river Hell is let loose and men made m thd image of OoijL aid'; 
kUfing each other, The nations arc at each otber’^ throats. * 
ends of the earth are there. East has joined bands iritti Wei^^ 

I ■■»»<>’■■■ I »■ — > y — wi wr i j lO I i ii » ^ 

* Al>, 0004 God, Itavo pity upon Q0 ! 
i Cate yoitrselves^ my childico. 

i \ ..R.. -d - . . .i .9 ♦. , I.®,* ... . . 
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in the g^t conflict. And in the ugly wredcage are na w w the 
fmita of God’s gifts to man— science, skdl, and many devices 
vilely abased. And while the shuddering poplars drop golden 
into the hurrying ruddy stream, above the roar of battle 
rise His yet gteater gifts, courage, endurance, sacrifice, hcroHm 
the union of hearts too long kept apart by caste and — and 

the white spiiit of compassionate pity and healing. 


G CBOMFTON. 

En^en'i. 
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FOR FREEDOM'S SAKE. 

A STORY 01* THE PRESENT WAR 

(HAinEK I 

lw« Kkruits * 

A SMALL inn in Pori-. Not oiu of the company proient bdongeil 
to the upper strata of the culturoci European races. Most <rf 
them were Frencli cullavateurs, in bagqy ioiduroy trousern, blue 
darts, boots, <«tockinp|;s tielt, hat, cravat At om of the nimatotts 
small tables, two men were seated For a while neither spoke. But 
they listened attentively -and their eye- wandered from group to 
sroup 

‘ All Inends here It was l^febrt> th* cldci of the two tuen, 
who broke the silence 

Francis Leschicr. bis companion nodded 

‘ Then/* contmoed Lcfebre, ‘we cm discuss oui business f*- 
1ml in subdued tones.” 

To a stranger, tbe cbnking of glasses, the bu// of couversation, thei 
loud laughter, would not have conveyed the impression that the men 
weie anxious for the safety of their countiy Not many weeks ago, 
the Gennans had been almost at the gates of Pori*' The enemy wan 
still m Ekance, making de^ierate efforts to break tbrooii^ tbe AlKn dn<i 
adyanoe once more on Fans. 

" You're froti| La Basscc ’ ’* questioned, Lc*se!iiei 
Lefebrc nodded. , ,- 

^ ** It was you who ixuiveycd to the Bnti li romnumUi Uie ra^' gi 
the'Gennan right to the sea ’ ” 

Im nod was repeated. 

“ How many Germans did yon lull ’ ’ 

Lefebre dif^ied bis hand into his pocket and polled u 
There were sev^ crosses on tbe bowl. He counted 
e«Iit 
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* : 

• " TSree,” he said. 

' " And five before, makes eight." 

' You’re a good mathematician 1 What's the balance ? ” 

" Ten for your wife ; ten for your child. Eight from twenty 
leaveg twelve." 

" The balance is twenty-two," corrected I.efebre. " You liave 
not included Louvain. Where is Jx'maitre " 

" He ought lo be here, now — Ha ! That's him coming. 1 know 
his laugh." Looking out ol the window , " He’s gf)t others with him," 
Tlie hitter piece oi information was not ])le.iMng to Ltfebrc^^'T nc * 
young fool ! ” In* muttered 

Lemaitre's companions wtit Britishers ^’olulg fellows, strong and 
healtliy. 

Lcfebre gave la'iiiaitie .i »|uu k elaiut t){ mingled surpiise and 
enquiry. 

"It’s all right," laiigln d I < in.iitu ‘ IJiese .ire friends- -Mr. 
Richard Palmer and Mi. James Buck. Botli linglisli ” 

“ Both except im," sud Buck 
Palmer laughed. 

Buck, < innorent of llu (ontiadutoi\ statimint he had made, 
turned on Palmer savageh, and inquired * Wlial is there to laugh 
at? I’m proud oi my iiati<>t.alit\ ’’ 

Palmer laughed the iiiort, Init si'cing tin pu//.led look on the fact's 
of the Frenchmen, in good lienth t \i)lainod that Burk had declaicd 
that they wvre lioth English — » xiepl litnndf. 

The Frcnrhmcii cnioied Ihr Irish hull peipelialed by Buck and 
good-feeling was at onre tstabhshed hilwrin the l’>ciichinen and the 

W'ant to join us ” asked la lehre 
" We do,” answered Palme 1 . 

' ** Let me speak for nn’scll, hastily interposed Bu'k. “ I’m 

a Nationalist." He made a piofound how to Lefehrc. *' We Irish 
are accredited with hating the Enchsh Some of us tlo ; but every ’ 
man of us enjoys a good tight. We've lought against and for the 
'Frenchr-a long time ago, I nican.' he addetl hastily. " We’ve foughti 
the Scot and the English'and even fought ourselves—I mean, among 
' 0(ltEelve8.’ I'm simply itching to fight the Clermans.’' • 

' " Wh^r didn't you and your friend enlist in the British -\rmy ? " 

, ' ^ It was quite a natural question to ask. ' 4 

! ' " As Iw me/* answered Buck. " the Doctor said I had a bad heart. 

>KG)oiigrbe — t Fm as sound as a bell." 

' You look it. And you, Sir ?/* 
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Lefebre smiled dubioosl}'. 

“ There must be some other leaaon.” 

" I’ve told you exactly what the Doctor !»aid,*’ replied Palmer, 
somewhat stiffly, but catching a warning look iii Bock's eyes, he con- 
tinued in a calmer tone, “ Bui k .ind I were determined to go to the 
wai, so we came over to France and, as hitk would ha\e it, fell iii witJi 
our friend Leniaitre ” 

Lefefaip thought it time to intioduce hiinsilf 
sot:, sijfcii’m the Colonel ot a band ot hrani-'liKUis I tiokl no military 
command , we are not undei militaiy law, tiiid il Ihe (>oiman» capture 
any of us, we are shot " 

Lefdice gave this lattci inloiination by \v.i\ ul a warning. PadEm^t' 
ignored the cvaming He, in turn, was i luiuus to know w'hj' Lefebre 
was not with the Rcgulais, a]v> the othoi 1 uiuhiniii 

‘‘I ha\c only thiee Front hnieii with nu ’ explained Lefebre., 
•' The others arc Belgians You see nit. 1 in ol<l, past the age 
ippomted fot Military S<r\iti Tliest otliei two at nn ie(|UCst, have' 
b^n exempted." 

"Then the hrenth Govtinmeiit approits of voui metlioas-: '* 

•' The Government have found me and my mt it list liil " 

" You are then free to fight when you hkt' that suits me, and 
you Buck ? ” 

" To be sure, anything suits me as long as .it tin i iitl oi it there is 
fighting " 

" Theie will be lighting,’ Lthbu is-uud (Ik ai ' I uoto that 
you both speak I renth ’ 

“ And German, and Urtlu,” addetl P,it You sec, we aia from 
India'— a place called Liu know We studied m L i Martmierc College — 
ves, a countryman of youis, wa- M irtin tiuib a Nawab, in the timft' 
of the Kings of Oudli What w.is I saying •' "N < s — we are fttmi India. 
Our paters sent us to England to finish us in an tngineciing coU"^c, alter 
a Universify career. Been in itnglanda couple ol years now Wc know 
Frandk a bit, also Germany Now give me a dtmk -I’m thiisi_j.'' ► 
It was a long speet h for J.inics, and he felt 1 hirsly a l li i it 
The hotel-keeper was a friend of Lefcbn . 11c conducted th% 
Britishers to a wnall room and provided them with peasants’ cloths^ 
lefebre was cautious- be knew he had to bi , foi , among the tR^|n 
the caf6, it was possible there were some Gcnnaii spies. ^ 

*' We’ll go to the s|^tion and sec if there is any train icavipg’Imm 
froat,*' said Lefebre, when the two Britishers had returned. „ , 

*Thme was a train — a troop special, crammed with Indian 
Cahner addressed one of the Indian officers 
was djdiyi^ted thst s Frenchman could converse 
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t language. Palmer did not undeceive him as to his nationality. He 
a$l^ the officer where the troops were going. 

Allah and (iencral French knows,” laughed Risaldar Wajid 
All Khan. ” All we know, we are going to fight the Germans. 1 hear 
they are very brave— we prefer encountering an enemy that is luave. 
There is no pleasure in routing cowards. I know some people in India 
and in England have said the Indian troops will never stand up against 
the Germans. Wait and sec, Huzoor.” ^ 

" I have no misgivings,’* replied Palmer truthfully. " 
you— 1 have lived in India You will not disgrace the Empire — I’m 
sure of that.” 

The Risaldar held out tii> hand. Palmer graspetl it. \ 

" I hope we’ll meet .'gain,” said Wajid* 

" We will.” 

" That is as Allah will-.. Uut when* aic you going, Huzoor ? " 
Palmer hesitated a second 

” We arc cultivators,” said he at length “ At least, you ought 
to guess as much frf»m our dress We’re going by this train to— to the 
fields outside Paris, to see wl’af the harvest is like ” 

” This is a troop special They viill not let you — ” 

“ I’ve arranged,” sai I U h I*ic coming up and tapping Palmer on 
the shoulder. 

As they went along flic {*altfonn. Palmer asked — “ How did you 
Kiunage "> This is a troop train ? ” 

“ The officials know me ” explained Lefcbre, with a wave of his 
band. “I go anywhere I hie We’ve got accommodation in the 
break-van.” 

” And our dcstinatioii ’ ’ 

” Ah — destination — ” He glanced quickly into Palmer's face as 
they passed down the platform "Yes — ^\\hy diould I not qieak? 
You are one of us.” 

Palmer expected a full disclosure of the Ttreur’s plans. He had 
to be content with the information that they were going north-wpst. 

There was sufficient accommodation in the break-van for the 
Ttreofs. True, the vatf was packed with miscellaneous boxes, but 
^hese were found useful in the absence of chairs. 

'* I thipk m have a smoKc Any objection ? ” 

^ James put the question to the guard who had no otqection what- 
ever. 

" No ammtmition in tuc*^e cases ? ” questioned Lefebre. 

None." , 

’* Then I'll fieve a smoke afso.” 

He jnroduced his p^e 
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*' HeUo t ” cried James, *' a curious pipe. Historical f What aic 
these crosses ? *' 

Lefebre turned and looked at Buck with a pleased smile on his 
lace. The Tireurs had a good deal of scouting to do, and to be a scout, 
a man most be quick at noticing anything miusual— must possess 
intelligence. 

“ You have good eyes,” he saul ‘ You’ll make a good Tireur.” 

" Thanks. But those crosses - ’* 

'* I'll tell you You and yoni friend,” pointing to Palmer, ” must 
^isicn-iittcntively and afterwards, if you find me, in my acts, cruel to 
the enemy, recall this day and the suflenng 1 ( luluio ” # 

His vqice had grown harsh 

" I lived in Louvain,” he tonlimied You have read that 
Louvain is a mass of ^uins ’ The Huns «ame 1 he Commandant, 
the staff and several military oflueis put np mat the lailway station. 
My home ust'd to he quitt <los<' to the station My houv* does not 
stand there now 

“ German soldiers wandered about tlie streets ami c'litcrcd drinking 
saloons. They got tirunk- beastly drunk insulted women in the 
streets. 1 kept indoors, with my wife and htth' son ih, (»od* ny 
wife — ^my son • " * 

His fare twitched with agony 

“ I’m French,” he « ontmued ” 1 Iv t a rinans hate us. 1 had' 
been living in Belgium many yeai sand mairiefl a Belgium lady. X 
kept indoors. I looked out from a window Two fjcrmans were 
coming down the road On the {lavement were standing a young man 
and the girl he was going to marry The Germans grossly insulted the 
girl. The young man abused the Germ.ins They shot him dead. 
In an instant, shooting iK’came g<>neial taken up from homes 
an over the town h'rom the wimlow of a hotel near by, a machine-' 
gun opened fire — dealing death to men, women and child^n in the 
streets. The massacre was Iiornble. I retired witli my wife and 
child to our bedroom. My wife crushed our little son to her breast 
and cried to me not to let those monsters hurt him 1 assured her'l 


would die first. But I'm alive — ^ahve • HaJ 1 can have revenge/*!^ 
He paused for a moment and then icsumed — , 

“ The front door of my house fell with a crash 1 lusbed out aw 
received a Uow on the head — I am unable to tell who hit me and 
I lay stunned. How long it was before 1 regained consdouw^M 
1 know not. The smcdl of burning was in my nostrils. I^scriiaSmK|! 
to my feet. Smoke came in through the windows aifd down 
case. Yes, I was at the foot of tho steps. Someone hadtHt|i|Qg6d[*Wt 
there, or thrown mefrom above. Shooting still went dfi, jbt the 
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btrpcts, and, alxive the shooting, I heard the cries of women and 
children: 

^ Ood ^ I K iiK niiMicd them— my wife and child I rushed up 
thestejH Jhc bul loom was abla/c I fought through the flames 

and drcggtd out lust m\ wife and then my child 

Bul v(n past 1 m Iji Ihe iliims had not killed them My little 
son ha< ui>. lunds t ul off those hands 1 hid often kissed And my 
wife 

111 jau-^id iiid gnlpid down i soh 

‘ ^ N. wilt 1 ( innol 1(11 what tiu inonstLis had done 
Bill shi was dead i lia\on( t tiling Ind (lukd hii agony '' 

JK ^1' Id up Ins ])ip( 

' -'f this Ik (rud si\ igi l\, poiiitiii lo the tios^cs cut into the 
bowl I ha\< killed so ?nan\ (uiinans- have got to kill more — ^it i^ 

a \ow. I hav( killed inanv in gduial aitions Uuy do not count 
these i -‘sts \ou SK npriscnt (ximMs f have singled out — shot 
When 1 witness soim ol in\ uts vou will call iiu enicl I don t 
eaie— 1 mtluljiit \1 ni lit diiiiiK tin di\ -(\ii before' me I see 
putnn^ »f niv nniidt le d wjfi ind in\ child 

He lit Ins pipe w ith \ h nul that shook and w dked awa\ , muttenng. 
to a ee i ot the \ in 

^ rtc IS cruel w hispeicd Le sehie r to Palme r Ev en I, who hav e- 

seen lut^y nglv sights dining this w ir, shiielelei at some of his acts 
I \< se« ' Inni flax a (jciinaii alive 

l5 ud (icxl * r 

‘ ‘ia-li* eeuno this xxav— he 11 luai 1 hats the truth, but we 
make a wx ince's foi him ” lie. lit a match 

'* -t »xx iiiaiix inou Indian tioops aie eoining ^ '' he asked, puffing 
at his <0 

‘ i in t sax 1 don i know " 

Tn sc au' not eneuigh to fiightcn the Gciinans ^ ” 

Ti ese«f llioiisands aie aluaely in the filing line 
'• Ha • 

Palmer thought h< saxx the man stait with surprise 
At least I've hcaid as mueh ' he adeled 
j|HH\Vheie are they ^ ' 

^l|HU«^thier*s question vxas asked with eagerness Palmer did not 
fflHBnote that the information was wanted tor some particular purpose 
aSw he grew suspicious 

I don’t know," he replie d, and walke'el back to Lefebre. 

"kl -n feeling hungry," he told Lefebre 
The leader of tlie Tireurs laughe^. 

So am I," he acknowledged. " In an hour's tune we*Il halt — 
fOsA then can cook some food." 
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" At ^hat '<(<ition ’ 

" At no station It is danc^crous The Germans gcncially sdect 
stations to drop bombs on fiom acrofilancs. We’ll hall about a mile 
lioin the village of iMonj 

l*alinci tuin(.d and saw tint Tisdiui had appiroaihed them, 
and noti'd a smile on Itis f ui I isclinr passed on to a comer of the 
van where was^us iKxldinp 

H> took no futthii notue ol tlu nun, but Lesdnei had made a 
bad inipus-i<m on him and lit kit sus|)icious 

its i : >11,^ lon„ wa\ to tin (u iin in Inn s, laughed Buck, as 
lu joined Palmei at i window ‘ How do you tliink the Indians will 
jian out ’’ ” ho iskid 

‘ Sj)k n lidlj , 

‘ I igrec with \ou Huy aie plutk\ bigg us One of them a 
(iiirkln told ni( on tiu pi itfurni, th it i at hoi tlu ni hadinado his wife 
iind(.r''tand ht' was not < tuning kuk 1 <lo IkIum tiu y will still keep 
It up siy they lit dtad killed aht id\, when they send tetters 
honie.” 

Jim — ^Jiin- iioiit but in Iiishinan is capabk ol making such 
I bhindei " 

" Ikisli t You know what I mian Ihty will wnti and say they 
irt just expiring or - what s that ^ ’ 

Ihiy heatd a lluttt i saw a pigeon flying low across the country. 
Both Palmer and But k thought tht bird had t scaped from the van, 
I oschiei was at a windtiw lie called out 

“ J nearly caught tliat pigeon It was on the roof of the van.” 

A pigeon •’ what pigeon > ” asked Lcfebrc * 

Palmer pointed to a small objett flying noithwards. 

” You saw It on the roof f ” he • ailed to Lcschier. ’ 

“ Yes. Nearly caught it What a hne supper I've missed.” 
Lefebre’s face had worn an anxious look , but the lines on bis 
face vanished and he even smiled at Ia?schicr’s disappointment. 

Towards dusk, the troop-train was lunning swiftly through some 
level country — wide fields stietching miles to^the north where, in the 
distance, could be seen hills In front, a couple of miles ahead, wgs jS, 
forest, beyond which was the station of Mony ** 

The tram presently passed ovei a bridge spanning a stream, an^ 
then stopped. h »* 

Out poured the Indian soldiers There was a loud slaininiiig^^ 
doors— and the men laughed and sang as they sprang to the permaneot^ 
way and rushed down to the stream, carrying with them tiheir pots 
and pans to cook their evening meal. ^ •• 

The troop-train, however, was not deserted, soldiers motmted 
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guard all around it, a needless precaution Palmer thought, as no enemy 
was in sight— no enemy was this side of the Allies’ line. 

The men were soon busy cooking their food — ^laughing and joking 
the while. 

The Tircurs'had boiled a kettle of water, and were makingsometca, 
when a sound made them all start to their feet 
Wliir-r-r* Buzz — buzz — 

In the distance was a black speck. As it came nearer, it took 
the shape of a bird 

Some of the Indians li.ul seen such a bird btlorc and knew i^o lie 
an enemy. 

The ignorant asked ‘ Qui hai , 

When they were told, there was a rush I>ajk to the train and arms 
seized 

" Didn’t 1 tell you,’ remarked Vi'febre. ” that the Germans 
bomb railway stations ■* You’ll fand that aeroplane changing its conisc 
presently towards the woods — it it hasn’t seen us ” 

"Never had any intention of changing its course,” said Buck. 
" It spotted us befoie it knew we were here ” 

Lcfebre looked at him questioningly 

" I don't undei stand,’ he presently said whem he discoveied 
that Buck was not going to make any c xplanation 

" Well — that acToplane would have changed its direction as sexm 
as it got over the hill It is roming right here, but rather slowly.” 

" Not sun if we have arrived,” put in Palmer 
" Then you think they ha\e beem advised of our arnval ? That's 
posable— but not the spot where we would detram,” said Lefebrc. 

" Couldn’t have guessed it better, then,” lemarked Buck. ' 'Ha 1 
They arc increasing speed ” 

The soldiers had lushed along the bank of the stream and concealed 
themselves in bushes some two hundred yards from the troop-train. 

Buzz— buzz — 

The throbbing of the engines sounded louder, as gracefully the 
aeroplane sailed in the diisction of the troop-train 
Out of the bushes now darted tongues of lire 
The aeroplane went on — only a short distance. It collapsed 
and fell heavily to earth. 

, The occupants were two. One man vms dead The second aviator, 
a Gtrman officer, tried to fire his revolver at those around him, but his 
1 hand fell to his side. 

" I'm dying,” he said. 
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" Here, James — come and help me lift him out of this,” called 
out I^dmer. * ^ 

" Leave me alone,” cried the German. Pah ! Do you think I’m 
afraid to die ? My only regret is, I didn't have time to-drop a bomb.” 

*' Had you information as to the whereabouts of the troop-train ? ” 
enquired Lefebre. 

” Of course we had,” the ufiTicer replied, .i plea^cil look, in spite 
of>the agony he was feeling, on his face. 

“ How did 5«m get it ? ” 

“ Find that out, my irioncl. This attempt to destroy you has 
failed — our hcad-quaiters will hear of it presently, and another will 
be made— don’t say you w«‘re not wamcil ” 

He laughed loudly^ The exertion (aiisid .1 in-h of blood to his 
throat and, gasping, he died 

A British officer in charge«of the Indian tioops ordered the German 
officers to be buried with military honours. 

After the funeral, Palmer walked aside with Hu< k, 

“ Have you found any solution^ ” he asked. 

" To the way tlu* Geimans discoveied out where.ihouts ^ None— 
I’m puzzled. , 

” What about that pigeon •* ” 


(IIAPTKK II 

• 4 

0 

La Poui*el 

On the outskirts of a wood three me 11 were -eated. They were 
n the enemy’s territory, land conquered from the Belguns. Between 
them and the Allies, from the sea down to Metz, were the hosts of the 
Huns. But they were several miles from the opposing trenches. 
Before them, as they sat in the shade of the trees .standing sentinels, 
to the forest, was a sloping country — once fields, green and golden with 
ripening com, now a scene of desolation. •' 

* Delation — ? N 

In front of the forest, for a long distance ran deep trenches. Th^>: 
were signs of heavy fighting at no very remote period. Dead boi^^ 
lay ever3iwhere — some had rolled into the ditches— some wetq 
flat on their backs, their legs rigid, pointing to the sky, Abandqfij^ 
ammunition wagons, imused shells, bodies even of soldiers, 
and Bdgian, were scattered about^ the field of battle; Thnu' wbfe'’ 
graves, too— bat not many. The ’vanquished had fled— V^tc^ 
werq in too great a |iurry to bury all their dead. 
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A mile acro‘<s th*' plain (ould be seen the spire of a (hurch, ovcr- 
'Voking tall treis The villagers could tell the tale of the battle that 
had been foui’hl m then mid'.t 

Blit ttu t! roe mtn weic not dt'.cussing the battle Palmer and 
ButkhacKien -i»me Mo' Iv ‘isl*t-> and some hornbh* suuts since theix 
the I items Tt r stone Iw-hne them did not nbw hll them with 

Jioi ror 

“What 1 ' ^(<u^ tiund doiaK asked Lchbu of Palmer and 
then helot t his tim 'tion ctmld Iv answered, added Ha -I see, 
wlial a lop ht but lit <i!;'iil- w'l 11 

Tilt Tireui" liatl tlioppetl Ineii iMMsant s tostunies and were now 
in khaki and aimed witi tiP' and ie\olv'ers Bin k was pleased with 
tin change He was alwav- ' .\ dicssv soyie Ihonght he always 
overdid it At tlio pitsmt mennni he was scenting his moustache. 

\ ciy from I’almci n ud< f • u 'priiv, t" Ins fit t and But.k hastily 
leplaced the sitnt botth •' ms pi ' < t 

But Lctehu put down his ttfl win li In had sei/i d 
On thi ItaUle-litM .< 'andiid \aids liom wluu tlu} wen, 
a little child ol somt fo'.’ oi ‘i\i \(ais w a- chasing a* butterfly. 
They stood and watched ti • < h 11 m silent'' lot a lew minutes Then 
f.cfebre exclaimed 
" fs this a vision ' 

“ It's a verv prettv one ’ s ml Buck “ Good Loid ! It i> coming 
towards the corpses ’’ 

He ran forveard and tht otheis with him 

The child s^w' them and siood still — not alarmed but surprised 
Then it clapped it« littk hand', taking tare, however, not to drop a 
biscuit it was boldine, 

" I saj. httU man u \ou a boy or a gnl ’ ’’ asked Buck in his 
usual blunilcrina laneii ge 

The child u plietl in En^h'h “Isa woman— daddy callsmc one.” 
Thtoo was a loai of lxught''i iroi.x Palmer. Buck turned on him 
angrily. 

“ What's there funnj ui tl..* child’s reply ? ” he asked. “ Just 
you ^Ut up. You might ffiahtea the sweet innocent. .\nd by God, 
she^ English ” 

" Where is joxir daddc ' a'ki 1 Palmer, smothering an inclination 
to laugh yet again. 

“ Dun no.” 

“’’Who brought you here ' ' 

Mummy.” • 

” Good God I An English child — deserted by its mother—*” 
C’oUie — take you to mummy.” 
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The clifld caught Pahn*'r by the hand 

The men folloviod to a low bush Behind it - 

“ That\ munimv ’ said the child. 

A w«)mjn lur ch'tlus tom ofl hei h»ul' lay cold and stiff on the 
v'lonnd Tlien* w i eipin, wound in ht i lhu»al. 

Ilornfied till I Hem's iM oil* d horn tht sif»ht 
** TliatV ipuinnu upi it d llu (hiltl and sittiniL; on the giound 
pulled at her mollni Ii nd ' Mini nn ‘soim soldims come.*' 

Palmer lilted lu i in Ins unis 

V bixttcrlK ' !u ivluniid ind i i ui i\\ii\ with the laughing 
(hild alter a butti iH\ tlu\ i onld not sci 
1 »*febre Miw' mi a whist It 

In a few -setomls out o! tin wood fioin \ luoii iiishs. lame mcil" 
lunning, tluii iiflis nadv in tiun Innd'. 

Palnur, too. ot)t\ii* th< si^ii d It w o d< itli not to 
" Where IS imlliill\ li-^ptil tin ihild 

'We’ll ull the si nil n to i<it«h oiii Pa Inn i told hii. carrying 
hu to I sjM»t fiom wIku siK lonid not sn hit (had inotlui 
* I want 111 lino snd 

\n old n in stippid loiwaid andsdulul I ihl>i( 

" There is a woman Iving luliind tliat luilf^i,’ said Lefebro 
pointing with Ins fingii YoiTk an old mm go and search the 
boily Thtriniavln soim artiiK bv wlndi wt mij.lit identify the 
woman --be ibh totillwliosi dnld tluit is ’* ' 

The imn ciowdul «iioiiikI the child whih Ihinio atUnded to his 
unpleasant ^ask 

“ What*s> hci iKiiiK ask hci,^ sml lihbn 
Palmer put hci the qucbtion lii Lnghsli 
*' Daddy call me Iitlh woman ’ 

" Yes, but jou must ha\c sonu othii nuiu What — ^what did— • 

what does youi inuinm\ call you ^ " 

“ She kisses me ” 

Palmer could not resist the inclination 
He stooped and kissed the child ^ 

" I like you- -you like dad," said the ehiul 
Bruno returned 

" Xothing — I've found nothing," he said, " to tell who th0; 
woman is. But here is a purse — it is heavy " ^ ^ 

Lefebre opened the purse. It contained only money — 50vcrdgtl8> 
He coumled the money and handed the pui>c to Bruno * / 

Keep this — and in your care ajso we place this child, tiU we j^efl 
to France and hand her over to friends " 

She is our child-^ur doll," cried Oiic man.^ 
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SO 


" La Poap6e ’’ cried the men. 

Lefebte smiled. 

" Do as I have told you," he ordered Bruno, and La Poup4e, 
laughing and dapping her hands, was lifted by willing handis and placed 
on Bruno’s shoulders, and the men ran back to the woods, chanting 
■“ La Poup6e ” — I.4i Poupie ! ’’ 

If the Germans could only have heard them —seen them. 

It was perhaps well for the Germans that none of them were in 
Tange of the men’s rifles. 

I.efebre and the two Britishers walked bsick to the tree under which 
they had been seated. Buck pulled out his scent bottle to g^ve his 
moustache a finishing touch. 

" It seems to me,” said Palmer, ” onr, retreat,” pointing into 
the interior of the forest, " is no longer seenre.” 

" Why ? ” questioned Lefebre 

"These trenches - these dead weu- not Imtc week ago. The 
Germans have Ix'en in this forest.” 

" But did not find our hiding-pl.ace. i Hunk this fact makes our 
retreat all the more secure.” 

After a moment's tliought. Palmer admitted the force of ladebrc’s 
reasoning. 

In the woods, a short distance from the village of Bickshoote, 
Lefebre had found a jilaee of concealment- -a retreat when he was 
<ibliged to fly and whore, also, to mature plans for further adventures. 
In the depths of the forest was a deep ravine- yet hidden, the tops of 
tall trees looking over the mouth of the ravine and covering it with 
thick foliage. At the bottom of the ravine were, several natural caves, 
and here Lch'bre hid his stoies ; also here tie and his men lived 
comparatively comfortably. 

" Yes,T-you are right. This place is doubly s*'cure now — " 

;. But Lefebre held up his hand. 

" No — you were rigid, and I, wrong. What about the pigeon ? ” 
You think ?” 

^ We’ll know for cc. tain to-night.” 

‘‘^V.What do you mead'? You suspect ’ ” 

“'I*n tell you to-night. Have you finished your toilet, Bock ? ’’ 

"Gad— yes. But I'vo been thinking about that chfld — ^La 
Pom^. 1 ^all adopt her.” 

have adopted her.” said Lefebre. ” She belongs to the 

' ' * * * * * * if' 

> ' It was after supper, when the men were smoking in the ravines, 
thai a figure silently moved among the bu^es and cliihbed, by a path 
(cnew, to tW head of the chasm. * 
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Lefd>re had seen the figure. Ifis ejpes in fact had never been off ^ 
the man throughout the evening 

" Come vnth me '* ^ 

He beckoned to Palmer and Buck and they followed obediently. 
Lefebre had made the Britishers his constant compamons. He 
had found that they were more intelligent than the rest of the Tireurs 
— more daring, and capable of planning surpnscs and leading men. 

It was dark in the forest , but Lefebre led on unhesitatingly. 

*' Not a word — no talking " and the Britisheis had already learnt 
to obey They knew not — could not guess where Lefebre was leading 
them. They felt it had something to do with his promise to tell them 
.ibout the earner pigeon 

About a mile th^n I.efebi< halted They were on the fringe* 
of a small opening in the woods Here there was light — ^there werev 
no branches to keep out the /ays of the moon But Lefebre and his. 

( ompanions kept in the dark of the forest . 

Lefebre had scon a man come from the fai side of the (^nh4>. 
Palmer and Buck now saw him a German officer He stood, then 
gave a low whistle— then another Prom at his fcit almost, a man 
sprang up out of th( grass Ihc Gciman drew Ins uvolvcr, but the* 
other man laughed— they tccognised eacli other 

And the Britishers recognised the other man— it was Leschier. 
Palmer had always suspected him of being a spy 
The German and Lcschici spoke in whispers Then Leschier* 
handed him some ^Mpers — and the German departed. 

Leschier crept back into the shadow of the trees, passing within a 
few feet where the three 1 ireurs lay concealed Palmer was on the 
point of springing on the spy, when Lefebre clutched his arm. 

Leschier, all unconscious of the presence of witnesses of his infamy, 
hurried back to camp 

Now we can talk,’ said I efebre ** I feel sure you want to ask^ 
questions." 

" Upon my soul, I have been just burstmg to say something," sai4 
Buck. " I’ve been under full steam without a safety valve, and nearly 
ex^oding Why on earth did you not givcVhe word to pot thosq^tWO^ 
devils ’ I had them sure at the end of my barrel ’’ 

" Do you recogniac the risk ’ " asked Palmer, seriou^j^ 
" Leschier has probably told the German of our secret retreat qpdjuK 
" We shall be able to trap them But I am not so suqs 'liw 
Leschier’s intention was to betray us— he could have'dormd^hjrt^^^ 
agol No, the game is a bigger one Now if wc had killed uSs <kxtn^," 
the dianoe to lay in ambush would have been lost ; Vf. |n»*l|Mid dirt 
Leschier, we jvould never know what devilry had be^ jplfnoed. 
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Possibly uc shall n(\cr know, but I think I cbthiti will confess. 
Come 

Ihc court nnili.ll was held under I t>v tuc \I1 the Tircur^ were 
present tsnpt 1 i Poiijiu llu <hlld was isltip 

Leftbii uldii s( (1 Ills iiH n lit jj*>int«(l to lesehicr who was 
guaidcd bv two linuis me* ^ id 
Ih IS I tiaitoi 

\nd till II lu told ilii UK n wh it lu iiid llit 1 nglisiniidi had sten 
Now 1 11 isk lor \oui vcidKt ( ipt un Ihu k \ours 
Hue k s it up I ou^Ik (I jmlk d it Ins moii'-t u in s 
I Vi been pioinotid, lu inutltu I 
Youi \ndj(t, tUnnndid lift bn nnj lunlK 
* " Dcatli » 

‘ Licutcninl IMliiui \ >iu 
Dtatli 

And the icnnindii ol tin Jiinm illnitd Ik nli 
the doonud in in Idl on I is kiKt-s iiui ijipi ilnt 1 >i n*‘crc\ 

* You aii dooiiKil Kill t Id liini 
Even if 1 ionftss 

Confess w( 11 pcihijis nnk k^-.ol \oiii sins then 
\nd Leschui conlisid IK hid h n n t oinniunication vith 
IhoCiiimin oliiui ^ ‘J i i hi ^ inu time Tiu Majoi, 

Ltsrhior (onKssid w is i mndnl IK ’oi'.t I ol luiniiu, many 

prominent luneh lulus In won in louml inurdeud *ic ir Iho 
trenches, toninuu I Ks m i w i'\ \ \U el i eleii^Minn a \lr 

E\ans Rose nlu 1 ^ ( inu te» kn w l)i L\ n nd Mis Lvan^siousni 
a Miss Caiiw in (ieinnn\ ’ 1 ik iJk \vn Mi I \ ins was lend of 
travelling ind luqu nth \isiuel iiiiue Helium and CiCiman\ 
RObenboit, e inu ui ••^s tlu 1 \ nui Miss ( new in Ik Iguim liefoie 
the Wai biokc emt IK h ul du u1\ had a epiiinl wita th* at King 
ttuned out of i ’mtel n Cieiin lu lOi luikii.^ insultiHj; laoposah 

* Mr$* Evans Now lu hit his u\in^i Jl was at I ouvain He 

Et Evans, soineliow th i uius ijhiI Mis l \ans liad hfi infant 

igbter With hci 1 lou jd ui iiaio ue ntJ\ end loi a lar^e sum of 

money, toW the Majoi th ii'Mi'^ L\ its w is it 1 1 irni clo^sr bv htr^, and 

tlifit Miss Carew was also m the m is^nboiuhoiHl se i\ing as a Reel Cross 
Nuibc I sent him these putuuh.s b\ a iKion uusseiigti He told 
lafe only an hour ago that he had killed Mis c m w foi l)cing obstinate 
^ — ^just oul&ide these woods, and had left her child to btar\e," 

V Cod I " cried Palni*‘i 11 e\er a man deserves death, this 

' *onc, burclj " ^ 

'* Let lum tell his talc," ^aid Lelebic His voice was hoarbc with 
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" tm biding nothing," whined i-cschfer, Vtti softyn^Oh ! very jt 
sorry for my sins. I've wealth — the Germans have given me much 
money— all will I give to the war funds." 

" Peace ! Tell what else tlieiv is of yonr infamy." 

“A wounded soldier.” continued the prisoner, “told ni^j. in . 
conversation tliat a l;iml English niii>e. nanud Carew, at the village of \ 
Skuej^ — you can see the spire of tin* ( Inireh from outride the woocls-^>, 
attended him'. 1 let Unsenheri.; know thi<. also that if he wanted 
further particulars, to moot me lun-, !oi \\e li.id order< to come to thes«5 \ 
wood- — ” 

“ One inoiiHMit,” iiiterriii)(ed I.t frliH-. ‘ lla\'e you said tJu{ ‘ 
•secret of our retreat here?” 

" On my honour-go.” 

” Your lionour ? Hut go on- 1 i y. u.’' 

“The Major met me, a^ kiM>w. .'ml ht i)ad nilui ipiestions 
ask me. The Germans, five miles Ik hind wund-. nieditatipg; 
a surprise attack (tn the Gurkhas. 1 t()Id hit!' tl: • .iiidstrcnphf/} 

of the frenchc'^. In Imii lie infiMined m» lii..! night thtip'^ 

attack was to he madi* and if then* \\i re an'e * han.' i > ni ila* positiuOt^^f!^ 
of the Gurkhas. 1 was In let him l.now. ” 

” He nothing al>out Mi-'- f'arev. : 

” He is going to capture her to-nii.hi ain r m.ikiniL l»i- lej ort,.” 

” Where is tliis girl ? ” 

” In the chun-lt. It is used as a hospital. 

" How do you send messy g«> ro tie* M.iinr ^ “ w. . 

”1 write tlicni on a pure oi pajur, tie ihe )Kij)cr, and tolled 
nialk under a pugcon's \viiig.“ , 

” HaVc you any pigeons ? ” * . . ’ 

■ " Only one at present— in a small !>o\ m my i>e(lding.” 

Lefebrc tiimcd to one of tlu^ Tirnir-. 

” Give him a pencil and a pieo* *»f j)apt r,” he said. 

When this was done — 

^ "Write." he commanded Lcschitr. 


" G^khas have pilanned night attack on you. They leave ca^j! 
an hour after midnight, pass through tlie vd»jds and ^ yru p to 
trenches. Be in the woods at about midniglit ; you will scc 
.Lesebier announced he had written as instructed* 


"" Then sign it as you always sign ^urh documents." 
" It is done," answered Leschier. 


Now fold the paper." 

. " is done." 

: " Give it to Bumo." * 

:: Bhino in tom handed the rolled paper to 
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'•Bnmo*'' 

The man saluted and asked : 

” What orders ?” 

" Six men— five paces," said Lefcbre 

Lcschier now perceived that no mercy was going to be shown him. 
He sprang to his feet and cursed Lefebre, and continued enrsing addle 
'the firing party was dragging him, a way. 

'* Come,” said Lefebre to his two ofliccrs. 

'fliey returned to the ravine Not a word was spoken. Silmitly 
they sat on boulders and listened How long it was taking the six 
men to carry out the Colonel’s ordei't Had I-eschicr broken from 
them — escaped 
1 A loud report 

Six men had hied, but there wjn but one report 

'rhe Tircurs in the cave did not start But .i wail came from 
a corner of the cave 

" Mummy ' Mummy * ’’ 

Palmer rushed to the cornet whcie I..a Poupee was lying. He lift- 
ed the child in his arms and singing a lullaby, earned the little one 
up and down the cave, till the child was asleep again. As he re- 
turned La Poupee to her bed he stoopc^l and kissed her and a 
tear dropped on her face 

" Is she asleep asked lefebre 
" Adeep. 

" ’fhen U her to Bruno Wi must away to the village." 

(To be Continued.) 
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THE MONTH. 


One more month has passed away ; the death-roll, cuphenii$r: 
tically known as the roll of honour, has grown yards. 

Tha War names of the soldiers killed on both; 

sides in each of the series of wars be published, 
British and French, German and Russian, Belgian^ 
Servian, Turkish and Indian, we should have to measure it by-; 
a much longer unit than the yard. Millions of money haVe bera 
spent, the British estimate being a million sterling a day. The 
prospects of peace remain as remote as ever. The original ‘Gw- 
raan plan was to beat the enemy on the west first and then to 
settle the account with the eastern foe. That plan has failed, 
though it has been rewarded in a manner which was not perhaps 
expected before the commencement of hostilities. The, lat^t 
instructions issued by the Kaiser to his army are said to ’be that 
Warsaw must be taken first at any cost, <tnd there will be time 
enough afterwards to deal with the Allies on the west. Evidently 
he has changed his opinion concerning his eastern enemy;%btti^ 
continues to hold the armies in the west in contempt. , l^odf^ 
has been evacuated by the Russians, notwithstanding the glo^r:!^ 
telegrams that were issued from Petrograd about the, 
the German army in Poland five weeks ago. If a certaiii^^||<|^ 
.Mips had arrived earlier, the result might have 
M^later tetegrams have explained. Unfortuna^y:^^i^,;^;|^efi^ 
did'not iundve in time, and strategy compelled the aMctdra^ni 
of ilust important tpwn. Flushed by the succe^ 
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\ the Kaiser seeing resolved to follow it by a mwh on Warsaw. 
Owing to the greater concentration of German and Austrian troops 
in Poland, the Russian advance towards Cracow wovdd appear 
to have been arrested. In the south, while Russia has 
entered Hungary, the Austrians have "re-appeared on the 
heights of the Carpathians " The French army is said to have 
advanced some twenty miles in German territory ; in Belgium 
the Allies have gained ground, and we have not heard of late 
of the Kaiser’s instructions to make one more attempt to reach 
Calais. Taking a broad view of the situation we find that 
Germany is in occupation of the greater ('art of Belgium and 
a portion of France and of Poland Kussi has occupied Galicia 
and France has penetrated a few inilts m tiermany Every foot 
of the ground occupied is stoutl> lOUKsted and advance is resis- 
ted inch by inch Ncithci side has show n anv very groat superiority 
over the othei duiing the month The hunch Govtinment has 
returned to Pans in the assurance that the Geiman tide has ebbed 
away. His Britannu Mafcstv paid a visit to Fiance, saw the 
soldiers in the fighting liiu', spoke to the wounded in hospitals, 
dined with President Poim aire and the great (lenerals, and 
issued a sympathetic and tneouragmg message to the soldiers 
'fhe Prince of W.ilcs is with General French At the commence- 
ment of the war it was given out that the Kaisei expected to 
finish the war by Christmas fhat was not to be, and the credit 
of upsetting his plans belongs in no small measure to Belgium. 
The Allies are therefore morally bound to strain every nerve to 
regain the mdependence of that little State, apart from the ad- 
vantages of such independence to England The performances 
. of the other little State involved in the w’ai . namely Servia, are 
not in themselves of suilicient importance to influence the final 
issue, but the recaptuie ot Belgrade after a severe defeat inflicted 
on t^ enemy constitutes a blow to Austrian piestige. It has 
been attributed *to German selfishness in using Austrian troops 
in the first instance tor the purposes of the stronger Power and 
appears to have caused so much irritation that a proposal to 
sue^for peace independently of Germany is said to be seriously 
iscussed in Austria. Whatever the consequences of break- 
* fig away from the powerful and relentless ally at the present junc- 
Jntre may be, a peace so concluded can hardly re-establish the lost 
Ifflfeqyjfjp ^ Instead of condi^^g the war h|r l&st Quistmas. it 'is 
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now given out that Germany is prepared to continue it till the 
Christmas of 1915 

If the issue is to be decided entirely by the armies, the war 
may last anothci ycai What with fire trenches 
Neutral and other obstacles they may impede one another's 
Powers. advance as loner as possible and as long as the sup- 
ply of men is not exhausted and their patience 
is maintained by hopes of \Ktor\ the war will drag on its tedious 
and ruinous length England's hope' sc ems to lie for the present 
mainly in the sti angulation ot (jcrman tiadc by means of her 
superior navy, while tin I^aiser's hope appears to rest on the 
science of his fighting men and the possibility of other Powers being 
drawn into the fra v I he naval disastc r of last month off the Chilian 

Coast has been retneved b\ thi British Navy while the Germai^ 
Navy has placid to lU ciedit a raid on the north-east coast of 
England The cruisers that perpetrated it have escaped— -m what 
condition is not known It was a seiious laid and caused much 
damage to lift and property IIowcvci wc arc assured that it 
has no military significance One result of Great Britain's naval 
superiority, according to the telegrams, is that the German army 
cannot get a sufficient supply of copper One expert is of opinion 

that after June that armv will have neither shells nor cartridges^ 
Another doubts whether the supply of cartridges will not run 
short m another fortnight ' A few weeks after the commence* 
ment of the war these well-informed c orre spondents, discovered 
that the Germans could get neither horses nor petrol. Neverthe- 
less the war continued The reader has, therefore, learnt to wait 
and see actual developments, instead of crediting the predictions 
of newspaper correspondents Whatever the effects of the 
supression of trade may have been on the economic situation an^. 
the manufacture of war matcnal in Germany, the occupatioii t3[ 
Belgium on the one hand and Poland on the other goes fai( 
towards assuring the Kaiser's subjects of their final victory»^whlie( 
the grievous failure of his original plans and the almost coiii{lHtti0 
imprisonment of the German an^ Austnan navies have 
assured the Allies of their final victory In these circu mt faui c e s 
it is interesting to watch the attitude of other tvwMJ The 
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dH^parture of the Italian ambassadors from the capitals of the AOiss 
gave rise in India to sinister rumours, but subsequent events have 
shoivn that their visit to Rome was in good faith to attend a con- 
ference and not preliminary to breaking off diplomatic relations. 
As Turkey has joined Germany, she has in a way put Italy on her 
guard and made her apprehensive of the effects of German and 
Turkish activities on the Mohamedan population of North Africa. 
In the eyes of the Christian nations of Europe, the Kaiser’s action 
in setting up the Turks against them is perhaps as heinous as the 
attack on Belgium. It shows how utterly unscrupulous he is in 
the employment of means to gain his own ends. Italy’s warm 
protest against the arrest of a British Consul in an Italian con- 
sulate, which was followed by his release and an apology, is an 
instructive incident It indicates that by fomenting trouble 
in Asia and Africa, Germany has lost the s}nnpathy of Italy. In 
the same manner an exhibition of German truculence in East 
Africa has driven Portugal to the side of the Allies, though she 
remains ncutial and has accepted an apology. The determination 
of the Kaiser to retain possession of Belgium and to get out of that 
State as much gold as pos'^iblcto carry on the war, together with 
other symptoms, appears to have filled the Scandinavian Powers 
with misgivings. A Professor was sent to Norway and Sweden 
to lecture to the inhabitants on the blessings of German -culture 
and the expediency of contracting an alliance with Germany. 
This mission was followed by the mining of the Gulf bf Finland. 
The North Sea is already mined. The weak States in the north 
appear to .suspect that if Belgium and Poland are successfully 
Swallowed up by the German Empire, their turn will follow. Any- 
how the Monarchs of Norway, Sw'cden, and Denmark have ^ 
met and pledged their word of mutual friendship. It is doubt- 
ful whether their combination, even if Holland joins them, will 
successfully suppress German ambition without the sympathy 
•f other Powers. But the meeting of the Monarchs shows what 
cfiect the present war has produced on the mind of neutral Powers. 
Bulgaria and Rumania appear to be wavering. As Servia has 
successfully resisted Austrian aggression so far, they have stiU 
tiW to consider what they should do. President Wilson hopes 
for early peace, while the American press, after Mr. Chizol^ re* 
- velations, persuaded that the world cannot .afiord to allow 
'iGectnany tb win. * 
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. 'What 'Turkey exfMcted to gain in the present war h, htwts 
for some time, a mystery One theory indeed was 

Turkey antf that she was coerced into throwing in her lot with 
Egypt. Germany Hei cirmy ts under the direction pf 
German officers , their discipline is said to be too 
strict, and possibly soldiers unaccustomed to such control have 
here and there resented it But the ioreii^n teachers and leaders 
will not allow themselves to be sliaktm oH ind I urkey may some 
time rue the day when their assistant i was invoked. The news 
published in Inffia about the oicuiieiues in Asia Minor cannot 
be said to be ample and ptotise Pctiogiad telegrams say that 
the Turkish army ha^ been routed in scvir.il places and Enver 
Pasha, following the example of othci Ruiripi.in officials and 
Sovereigns perhaps, wall himstlf proceed to tin fiont '1 he treasury 
is said to be nearly empty, and whcthci Russi.i has been embar* 
rassed by the war in the South or not, wo have not heard of any 
Turkish successes No naval action has been upoitcd from the 
Black Sea, the destruction of a Turkish waiship b^ a submarine 
which is said to redound gieatly to the nav.il genius of the 
Briton, is the only event of impoitancc which was leported from 
south-eastern Europe dunng the month At the other end of 
Asiatic Turkey, the British Army has penetrated as far as Basrah, 
which has been taken The Arabs on the coast of the Persian 
Gulf, as well as elsewhere, are said to be indifferent to the fortunes 
of Turkey, and the vigorous action taken in this region to teach 
a lesson to Enver Pasha has been placed mainly to the credit 
of H. E. the Viceroy of India and the Indian army. We may, 
in passing, offer our respectful condolences to him on the death 
of his son ffom the effects of the wounds received two months ago 
in France. The head of the Indian Government must be very ‘ 
hard worked now, as also H E the Commander-In-Chief, and 
this fresh loss, after the bereavement of some months ^o, is a/ 
tiying blow. The war has plunged ever so many famWes intP 
mourning. The wounded from the Persian Gulf and froUfi ‘ 
East Africa have arrived, and they must be spreading among 
their fellow-men reports of their comrades who have gone to tlie 
land -Irom which no one returns. The most important ei4bt 
that W occurred during the month on this side of the Hedi- 
teiranean is the deposition of the Khedive, who had gone to 
CoDstantinople and joined the Gennano-Turldsb alliance* and the 
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installation in his place of a member of the same family as Snltan 
of Egypt, independent of Turkey, and under the protection* of 
Great Britain. Egypt was nominally a feudatory of Tprkey, and 
when the overlord was at war with Great Britain, the Khedive 
could not remain the friend of both. He could have refused at 
least to adopt Turkey’s quarrel actively, whatever his position 
in theory might have been. But he elected otherwise and 
apparently preferred to bend his neck to the German yoke, in 
imitation of his suzerain Great Britain took the only possible 
step that was consistent with the Government of Egypt by a 
native ruler and set up th<' most eligible loval member of the 
Khedivial family and tlcdared his nidi !» iidence of the former 
suzerain. The nobles and comnione»'>, of liigvpt are said to have 
acclaimed him with ]ov 

While (ireat Britain h.is bien laiefiil to maintain a certain 
standaid of superiority to all other powers in her 
Citizen navy, sh<‘ sci ms to h.ive undi'r-estimated the de- 
, Armies. m.inds th.il would he made upon her army. The 
• late Ivarl Roberts, made it his hobby after the South 
African War to pi each the neietjsitv of following the German 
example of training the nation to ann» by compulsion. He was 
ridiculed and some newsp.ipei's told him that when the soldier 
mistakes his professsion and assumes the r61e of the statesman he 
forfeits the right io be heard Tmiierial defence has latterly been 
studied by committeet. of statesmen and warriors from all parts of 
_ the Empire, and if they h.id thought that a citizen army was 
n%ccssary. the distinguished warrior would probably have been 
Ustenod to. But the British nation docs not seem to have realised 
that the army would be called upon to fight a j-iowerful enemy 
on continental soil, besides defending the Empire, The violation 
of Belgian neutrality was, perhaps, a surprise, but now’ that it is a 
/act, the lesson to be learnt seems to be that, unless Germany 
can ^ prevented from continuing the policy taught by Schain- 
horst, similar surprises must always be expected and Great 
Britain must be prepared to put a large body of trained men into 
tBe field on the continent. Lord Kitchener says that on the 
voluntary principle he will shprtly have an army sufficient for 
the purposes of the present war. If it proves sufficient, Earl 
iRohierts* warnings may once more be forgotten, '^ut it has been 
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pfertinently asked whether Germany would have ventured to brii^ 
about the present war at all, if England could throw a large army 
mto Belgium or France as soon as the neutrality of the former wai> 
violated. Mr. Kunriman has annoimced that the Allies wov^ be 
m a position to invade Germany in the early part of the new 
year ; and we have been told that the retieat of the combined 
armies to the proximity of Pans was a brilliant strategical 
movement. Those who appiovc ot Eail Roberts’ advice ask 
whether it would not ha\e been mon* biilliaiit to come to the 
rescue of the Belgians when they asked at Liege*, and Namur, 
Brussels and Antwerp, "Wheic aie tlie English They were, 
still at their drill bi the eireumstanees we should not * be - 
surprised if piiblie opinion giadiialh, oi iieiluips rapidly, 
yeered round to the ineviftible Mi h' II Sknno, the well- 
known author, in .1 < otiviik ing painphk t i alls upon Ins country- 
men to give up tli( II pnjiieliits against tin despotism of laige 
standing armu's and to taki a h al out ol tin (n iinan book Just 
on the eve of tlit wai flu* attitude cif the iinlitaiy .uithoritics on 
the Irish <pirstioii h nt sonu siippoit to the It ais of military as-^ , 
t endancy Mi Skiiiu*, liowevt 1 , ft t Is e e it nn that “oui democracy 
has worked out its own ])oliti(.il salvation ami sot mod the reins 
tif power ; the army \m 11 alv\a3s In an agent of the popular will/,' 

It does not seem probable that Pnissian nulit.iiism will be es- , 
tablished m England when tiu ptiiit iph i>t 1 oinjnjlsory service 
is introduced It would toitunly be tlie lessor of the two evils. 
\Wiat about the navy ’ Mi Skiirfe is of opinuni that the training 
for the navy takes a much longoi tiiiu than llio tiaining fot the 
army and "if half a do/m stttl (kul monsters were sent to the 
bottom in a naval engagement, the loss of peisonnel could not be 
made up m less than a dt ' adt ” llenie he uigos that merchant 
seamen, fishermen mechaimal engineers, and hands employed, 
in metal works, mines, and other places, should be made liable 
to active service m the Royal Navy It appears that Irish an^*. 
Scottish seamen are conspicuously absent on the British war-shipsl , 
Moreovei ive are told that the sepaiatist tendency, which divi^ „ 
British society into several castes, is conspicuous in the 
ana the Navy. Mr. Skrine would lowui the barriers blitwCNm 
commissioned and non-commissioned ranks ^The war jiaise 
ever so many questions and compel a thorough revision of the 
old schemes of imperial defence, and India as well as England 
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will be called upon to malce fresh sacrifices of one kind or 
another. 


The Best Food 
for Infants 

Bavory & Moore*fl Food made bv the well-known 
and old Gslabhshed firm of Savory & Moore, Ghemiats to 
The King, of New Bond Street, London. It has been in 
general uso for a groat mHn> >oarH, wifli the best possible 
results, and is thoioiighl> to be relied upon. 

Children brought up on Sa\or\ & Moore's Food enjoy 
osceilent health, they have firm, fle^h and strong limbs: 
they cut t hell ueth easily, aie liee lioiu infant ailments, 
and give their paicnts vciy little trouble. The Food is of 
special \a1ue as s diet for inlantb reared in India and the 
East, as the letters below testify. 

A Lady writing from the United Provinces sayst-^ 

'^Ihfivo broui;ht np tso children in India on your I nod. and they 
WBTo Eplauliu I mit} ilf sl^ babitd The eldest of the two 
was >inrM <nit hero htf re going home and she wan lust as strong 
and big when she went homo, as chiidien who ba\e uved only in 
KiigKind. Tho b.b^ star tc ft your food when threo weeks old. 
and IS lhn\ing ' 

An Officer In the Indian Medical Service aaya 

• Yoiii rood has su( Ci oded excellently with our son. He is now 9* 
monlhsori wiidis 21 Ujn . and has bVe teeth Ho is the picture of 
health n u in tJio ti^iii/ < Imiate of Burma in the mins, 1 have used 
tho loo' .dso iM in\ pKicti o in infantile dianhoea due to improper 
food, and it has a\. teti \ci^ well, nearly always bunging about a cure.** 

A N trsc with ag years* experience asys;— 

It is in in\ oxpon iice far tlu best food to bung up a baby on by 
hand. I always niomnuiid it, and hart ucirr i//oan a rau where u 
hae not aorerd »ih th* i ; all seem to thn% e on it 1 have used and 
toed other foods, bnt always go back to your Food, as 1 find it a 
food in every wa> *' | 

. OUIDB FOR MOTHERS FREE. 

Full parkieolars regarding the food and much useful information on 
Infant jHanatfemont are contained in Sa\ory & Moores little book, 


New Bond Street, London. 
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T he history of tlu* Hnf:;ksh novel foims one of the most in-' 
teresting of literary studies. It is diflicult to say where it 
actually begins, but the novel can. at any rate, Iw traced back to 
Elizabethan times, whence it has gradually developed into the 
novel-form of to-day Now all true literary forms grow, and no 
true work of literature < an be indci>cndcnt of the best that has gone 
before it ; and so, if we take any one literary form, such as that 
of the novel, we i an traic, as it were, a family lineage right back 
and see how one development springs from another, and how the 
whole thing owes its existenre to the earliest of great literatures. 
And just as in a great family, there is the one main line from 
generation to generation and also the various ramifications 
shooting out in all directions -the collateral branches — so. in 
the case of literary form, we trare the main line of development 
through the great masters of the art, while the lesser figures 
branch out and arc forgotten. We can sec, to a certain degree, 
where each fresh development begins, though, of course, it is im- 
possible to divide the history of a literary form into watertight 
compartments : there is always a period of transition. And who. 
of modem writers, carry on the main lineage of the novel ? BSanyn . 
doubtless, will be judged as having done so by posterity, b ^ ! 
surely, three names will be on that list — George Meredith ., ; 
Thomas Hardy and George Gissing. ’ , 

' I was writing to a Danish friend the other day to adt hini^' 
what he had read of George Gissing and he said he had never 
heard of him, and one is bound to confess that he is not read by 
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the great multitude, even in England, and, probably, never will 

■ be. He is not popular, but one will find his books in houses where 
' very few novels, particularly modem novels, are kept. Ordinary 

cultivated people, who read widely, read Gissing : but so does the 
thinking arti.san, while university professors place him high among 
the writers of English prose. Gissing is one of those who sees ; 
and what he sees he tells us with unflinching faithfulness ; his 
style is a model of forcible, yet scholarly and polished English, 
and without being laboured, it shows us the painstaking care of 
the scholar and lover of the English. 

George Gissing's life was a tragedy, the tragedy of the good 
man unappreciated. He was bom in 1857 and was educated at a 
private school, whence he went with a"* scholarship to Owen’s 
College, Manchester. Here he showed great promise, but his 
career as a student came to an abrupt end, the reason of which is 
outside the scope of this article. I'rom that time till a few years 
before his death in 1903, at the early age of 46, his life was a 
continuous struggle with i>overty. He was a man of retiring 
nature, a good scholar, being well versed in the Classics and in 
French and Gorman (one of his novels he translated into French 
himself), and his ideal of life was a modest income, with liberty to 
devote himself to leisurely writing, to scholarly research and 
travel. Instead of this, however, he was compelled to live a life 
of hard and giinding poverty for some years, in order to cam his 
bread. He started his career by writing a novel which brought 
him nothing, and then he seems to have gone through a variety 

■ of experiences : we hear of a clerkship in Liverpool, of an 
experience in America, of teaching in small private schools, while 
all the time he is writing and putting the best of himself into his 

^ wtvfc. He lived in collars and garrets and there he wrote. Much 
ol work is autobiographical ; and one can observe flashes of his 
life peeping out here and there from his books. One can feel the 
thrill of ecstasy with which he tells us how he once found sixpence 
^n the street. The ordinary comforts of modem life were 
unattainable luxuries. Once, when a newly posted notice in 
the lavatory at the British Museum warned readers that 
the basins were to be used for casual ablutions only, Gissing 
W'as abashed at the. thought of his own complete dependence 
- upon the facilities of the place. Often, he tells us, he stood in 
: frotit of cook-shops, raging with hunger and unable tp purchase 
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even one penny-worth of food. He tells us, too, of his aching long- 
ing for travel , he had a passionate desire to see Greece and 
Rome '* At times,' he says I sccm all but to have forgotten 
that people went dwa> for a holiday In the poor parts of the 
town when I dwdt s«,a>>oii made no perceptible difference 
theie weie no luggage-ladtn * abs to leiiimd me of joyous jour- 
luvs the folk about me went dtil\ to thiir toil as usutU, and so 
dul I I reinenibti aftei noons of linguoi, when books were 
1 weanmss and no thoiu'ht tonld be scpui/id out of the weary 
1>t<iin then would I hitikc inysdf to om of the parks and find 
ulieshnicnt without an\ injovabU senst of diange Heavens I 
how 1 laboured m those da% s 1 he mti nsity of his labour may 
hi seen in the fait thaVom of his novtls, " Niw (jiub Street," 
’k <ompht(«l in si\ wtiks woiking at ten hours a day, while ho 
sold books to 1 1 lood In ITtu >iais hi < ould not bear to think 
)i to s|M ik ot tiusi. sordid laiis Ol a (.titiin lodging-houso 
wMire h< oiiif lived In says I turn my luad wluntver I pass 
' hi stri ( t for 1 cannot bear to look at the window ' And poor 

< 1 sing dud in what oiiglit to have bten his pi line at the moment 
w’ n 1 long (oursi oi discomfoit secimd on thi point of (merging 
into high icputation and intdlidual tasi All thrsi' years 
popularity had si< nii d t(> i \<id( him lit saw int n of much inferior 
i tl( nt pass him in tin ra< i. foi publn favour , Ik knew, he must 
• I iv< known, that only a slight deviation from literary sincerity 
md Ins ihost'n path was needtd to place him among the famous 
ml to bung him afilutnrt and notonity But if the tempta- 
ii>n evtr piesented itself to him it was never for a moment en- 

< I’ incd A truer artist than Gissing never lived. Hut he was 
I iTit bv nature to be a scholar and a recluse He was never 

' strong and his fight wnth privation in earlier years caused 
< trouble in his later life When he was beginning to get some 
r < ('mpt nse for his early labour and his books were finding their 
j ibht. he was overshadowed by the approaching end In 
IS47 he wntes, " Lung trouble is still hangmg over me , the futurw 
Is very uncertain " And again, " I have just spent three months 
ol idleness, dodgmg the east winds ” " 1 am off northwards in 
the vam hope of gettmg a little strength for next winter." 
he finally died m the year 1903, in the little village of St. Jean de 
Liu in the Pyrenees like one of his own characters, he died 
m exile. 
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Add inow, as to Gissing's work. In his sh<^ lU^e produced 
jsome twenty-three novels, a sketch of a travel holida.y in Greece, 
hnd a study of Charles Dickens, considered by many the finest 
critical essay on Dickens that has yet appeared. His novels 
are a remarkable scries of studies of life in its most uncomfort- 
. able aspects, and we sec in them a determination to tell what the 
author believes to be tlie truth and nothing else, and the result 
, is a certain hopelessness of outlook, (lissing is a realist, as great a 
, realist as Zola, and y<!t he writes with all the purity of Dickens 
or of Ml’S. Caskell. His realism implies no prurient probing into 
unsavoury things, merely for the fun of doing so : he writes, 
as he does, because he saw life in a grey light. 

A critic has said, and very truly, tli.^r Gissing is the second 
great interpreter of London life after Dickens - -high praise, indeed, 
but not unmerited. Indeed, Gisbing'had an admiration for Dick- 
ens that almost amounted to idolatry and to Dickens he can be 
said to owe his first inspiration. And yet, at fii’st sight, how great 
is the contrast between the two men : on the one hand, Dickens, 
with his cheery optimism, determined to m.ake the best of things ; 
on the other hand, ( lissing, with his dreary and at times depress- 
ing pessimism, seeing and, indeed, only capable of seeing, the grey 
side of life on a small income. Gissing’s people are genei\diy the 
limbo which is external to society, neither the well-bred and notable 
nor the vicious and criminal. He speaks of the " long, unlovely 
Street of unclean thresholds and rusty knockers, where milkeans 
and ncwspapei-s stand on Sunday mornings.’' He makes 
. us feel the hidcousness and ugliness of a poor London street. 

' So does Dickens : but- and the difference is very characteristic 
"of the two men and of their outlook upon life — Dickens would also 
jllave^ made us conscious of a certain cosiness within, of the kettle 
' 'singing on the hob and of the busy preparations for Sunday break- 
fast! Gissing’s outlook, in fact, was much less broad than that of 
Dicken’s : he saw chiefly two things — the vital importance of 
vulture and the degrading effects of poverty : always, he shows 
his sym^thy for those who, through lack of money, are thrown 
back from spiritual to material things. His books are very sad : 
that is the first thing that strikes the reader. Imagine the most 
gloomy, yet natural conclusion to every complication and you are 
..likely to be right. He had one theme which he often used. 
|^^^ib.the life of a xnw ^ fine character and intdligepoe who is 
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absolutdy penniless and is therefore the sport Of All thatTis ihOst 
brutal and sordid in modem life. He cams, perhaps, a pound a 
'week. He has thrown up his work in some office, because an 
editor has accepted one of his stones He marries a woman of 
refinement They live m a couple of rooms m a short time they 
cannot pay the rent, they move to less desiiablc lodi^mgs, they sell 
pieces of fumituic and live on bn id and butter Then his books 
go and he, who lovis hue writing liis to tiy and wiite down to 
the popular taste 

Two complications occur again and again iii (iissing's book<l 
— on the one hand, the cruel disillusionment of the man or woman 
who is conscious of higher longings and is not s itisiied by uninspir- 
ing surroundings, on the othci hand, tlu spiit.ule of a ri(^ 
opportunity pla( ed in tlu p.ith of a ( harac It r w lio is too unstable 
to grasp its advantage Nor docs (iissing spaie Ins readers. 

He describes the threadbare homes, the mikcshitt lodgings, 
the domestic initability in all their dcdails Many writers, before , 
and after Gibsing, have written about the pcuir of I ondon and other 
great towns witli knowlc rlge and sympathy , many wnte'rs have * 
studied and desciibed the conditions of their lives lint the im- 
prc’ssivc thing about Gissmg is that, knowing and living among 
the poor as he did, he makes no sc net of the fut tint he hated 
them. " Some great and noble soirow, ” he say-., “ may have the * 
effect of drawing hearts togcllici, but to struggle against desti- 
tution* to be c rushed by c are about shillings and sixpences, that 
must always degrade” Ills hatied for the conditions under 
which the poor live in London’ comes to .i climax in his book, 
"The Nether World” I his hook, indeed, is a most striking 
indictment against povcity and it c*xpresses his owrn sense of 
revolt against the ugliness and c me Ity of London slum-life. There 
is a wondeiful dcscnption in " llie Nether World” of a Bank , 
Hediday at the Crystal Palac e, a jilae c of amusement which used to 
be a favounte holiday resort of the London ikioi ” Hours yet 
before the fireworks begin Never mind, here by good luck we fin4^ 
seats, where wc can w'atch the throng passing and rcpassing. It id \ 
a great review of the people On thc> whole, how respectable ' 
they are. how sober, how deadly dull ! See how worn-out the 
I>oor girls are becommg, how they gape, what listless eyes most of 
them have 1 The stoop in the .sbouldns so umvcrsal among 
them merely means over-toil in the workroom. Not one is a 
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thou^nd^ shows the elements of taste in di^ : vulgarity and 
worse glares in all but every costume. Ob^rve the middle- 
' aged women : it would be small surprise that their gooddooks 
had vanishe«l, but whence come.s it that they arc animals, repul- 
sive, absolutely vicious in ugliness ? Mark the men in their turn ; 
four in evi.-ry six have visages so deformed by ill-health, that they 
, excite disgMist ; their hair is cut down to within half an inch of 
the scalji ; their legs are twisted out of shape' by evil conditions 
of life from birth uj)wards. Whenever a youth and a girl come 
along arm-in-arm, how flagrantly shows the man’s coarseness f 
They are pretty, so many of these girls, delicate of feature, 
graceful, did btit their slavery allow them natural development ; 
and the heart sinks as one sees them side Iv/ side with the men who 
arc to be their husbands. On the terraces, dancing has com- 
menced ; the [)layers of vit>lins, rontertiiias, and penny whistles 
do a brisk trade among the groups eager for a rough-and-tumble 
waltz ; so do th»' pick-pockets. Vigorous and varied is the jollity 
that occupies the extt'rnal galleries, filling now in expectation 
of the fireworks ; indescribable the mingled tumult that roars 
heavenwards, (lirls, linked by the half-dozen jarm-in-arm. 
leap along with shrieks like grotesque maenads ; a rougher 
horseplay finds favour among the youths, occasionally leading to 
fisticuffs. Thick voices bellow in fragmentary chorus ; from 
every side comes the yell, the eat-call, the ear-rending whistle ; 
and, as the bass, Ibe never-ceasing accompaniment, sounds the 
, myriad-footed tramp, tramp, along the wooden flooring. A fight, 
‘a scene of best iai dnuikenness, a tender whispering between two 
, lovers proceed eoneutrontly in a space of five square j’ards. 
.‘^j(^bove them glimmers the dawn of starlight.” 

. Such a passage is charactoristie of Gissing’s wonderful gift 
. of realistic painting; and every word of it is true, but it also 
shovrs the narrownes.- and the egotism of his own outlocflc : he, 
sees these people through his own glasses as it were, and only 
ifrom his own point of view ; he fails to see their compensations, 
and the profit, shall we say. that they get out of their small 
pleasures. What he does sec with pitiful dearness is the misery, 

. ^hc utter hopelessness and viciousness of the submerged tenth in 
; our great cities, and he describes them with a master hand. 

{f-: Gissing had no sentimentality about the fundamental equality 

man. One of his most interesting works is '* Demos.” a imvel 
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dealing with tne socialistic theories of twenty years 'ago. llie 
hero of the book is Richard Mutimcr. a mechanic, who is a social- 
ist agitator. He unexpectedly inherits a fortune and throws 
up his working-girl sweetheart in order to marr^ a girl of higher 
social standing lh.in himself The interest of the book lies in the 
workmg-out of the .utisan’s th.u.utei, Ins corruption through tho 
money that tomes to him, his innate vulgarity and his inability 
to adapt hini'.elf to his new sotial position In one passage, he 
makes this wondeifullv cleai Adtla Mulimt'i, the hero's wife, 
gazing at hei husband's fate, pondois thus " It wms the face of a 
man, by birth and breeding altogcthci bt neath lu i Nfeverhadshe 
understood that, as now never h.ul she (onmved so forcibly 
the reason which mo^t* him <iud lui husband and wife, only in 
name. Suppose that appaient sleep of Jii-. to be the sleep of 
death he would pass fioniMici lonstiousness hki a sh.idowhrom 
the held, leaving no tiare btbind liioi lih ol union was 
a mockery this manietl inttni,i(\ w is an iiiin.itiiral horror. 
He was not of her tlass, not ol lu i woiltl . only bv \iolent wrench- 
ing of the Liw's of natiiie hid tli<\ tonu lo,,<tlui She had 
spent yeais m trying to tonvimt hewlf that tiun wire no such 
distm«tiuns, that only an unwoilhy pujudue parted tlass from 
(lass One moment ol liuc insight was woitli inor<‘ than all her 
theorising on abstract principhs. 'I t» be hei eipial. this man must 
be born again, of other patents, in othei tondilions of life. She 
had no claims to aristocratic destent, but hei patents were gentle- 
folk ; that IS to say, they wtu both born m a position which 
cncoiiragcd personal rehnemenl r.ithei than the contrary, which 
expected of them a c(‘rtam cdiu ation in c xccss of life’s barest 
need, which authorised them to usi tlu* service of ruder men and 
women in order to secure for themselves a margin of life for life's 
sake. Perhaps for three geneiations her ancestors could claim 
so much gentility ; it was more than enough to put a vast 
gulf between her and the Mutimeis, Favourable circumstances^ 
of upbringing had endowed her with delicacy of heart and 
not inferior to that of any woman living Mated wdth an 
the children bom uf her might hope to take thiMr place among thn 
most beautiful and the most intelligent — and her husband 
man incapaUe of understanding her idlest thought ’* 

In fact, Gissing puts an almost extravagant value on the 
moe extemids of refinement. For instance, he is always tttvufg^- 
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ing against the folly of giving a man a good education and making 
no provision for his intellectual needs afterwards. He cannot 
understand a man doing good intellectual work without, at any 
rate, a minimum of comfort and refinement. We sec this particu- 
larly marked in certain novels of the middle period of his literary 
cart'cr. I'lie novels that have been touched on hitherto, ^all deal 
with the definitely ixior, but his later novels deal with a different 
class of people . with the people that are commonly known as 
the lower middle-class-th.it very large indeterminate class 
who an* not in abjei't poverty, who do not go actually hungry , 
but have a very hard struggle to keep up an appearance of re- 
six'c'tability and gentility, whose whole life m fa< t, is an effort to 
keep up appc'urances, tin' class, m fact, which is always on the 
downgrade. Hero, too, (iissing shows inimitable skill in t|ic por- 
trayal of charaetc-i and in the general .flmosjihere which hccreatcs. 
To this tyiie of novel belong in.inv of hiN woiks, but two are parti- 
cularly fine cxamjiles, “ Horn in Kxile ” and the “ Odd Women.” 
*' Horn in E.\ile ” like many of (>is>mg’s books is largely 
autobiographical, and heic he shows, to .i vei\ marked degree, his 
hatred for that lack id refmi'incnt and good taste, that so many of 
the people of this class display Clodlrcy Peak, the hero of 
” Horn in Exile,” is a pioduct of the li»wer-nnddle-classos, who 
receives higher education as ho himself says, he is a Plebeian 
but he aims at mariying a lady, lie shows what almost amounts 
to ferocity in his hatrc'd of the vulgarity sliown by his own 
relatives. Of (lodfiey Peak’s younger brother Gissing says : — 
** He saw iniu h company and all of low intellectual order ; he 
had purchased a bicycle and legaided it as a source of distraction 
or means of displaying himself before shopkeepers’ daughters; 
'W believed himself a nuxlcratc tenor and s.ing verses of 
sentimental imbecility ; he took in several weekly papers 
of unpromising title fur the chief purpose of deciphering 
. cryptoginms, in which pursuit he had singular success. 
Ad4, to these charactciistics a penchant for cheap jewellery, 
and Oliver Peak stands confe^ssed.” Godfrey Peak is hampeu'- 
ed by his vuglar relatives from the beginning. He has a 
, siJidarship offered him at the college w’here he is studying, 
’ to enable him to continue his studies for another year ; but a cock- 
, ney unde of the same name appears, who proposes to open an eat- 
./jng-house opposite the college and suggests that Godfrey diould use 
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his influence in procuring him custom from ^e college. He says : 

*' Well Godwin, bo-oy ! It's all settled ( Got the bloomin ' 
shop from next quarter day I Peck’s dinin’ and refre^ment 
rooms.’ Jowey an’, me wasover there iill yesterday — ^wasn’t 
us, Jowey ? Oh, it’s immense ! ’ (iodwin felt the blood buzz 
in his cars and a hot choking clutch in his throat. He took 
his stand by the mantelpiece and bc'gan to turn a glass ornament 
round and round. Fate had spoken. On the instant, all his 
college life was fat Indiind him, all his uneasiness regarding the 
next session was disjielled, and h(‘ had no more connection with 
Kingsmill. ‘Shall you mak(‘ .my i h.inges in Hit' place ? ’ Godwin 
ask^ carcles.sly. ‘Shan't 1, jest > I I’ll lake a month to refit* 
them eatin’ room.'>. Tin agoin’ tt> do it pioper -up to Dickl 
And 1 want y^mr ’elp, my ho-oy. You .in' me '11 j(*st write a bit^ 
of a circular — see ? tt> sentriound to thi' big pots ol the college, 
an’ all the parents of the young fellers .is we ( an g(‘t the addresses 
of — sec ? ’ liven amid liis pangs of mollification, (iodwin found 
himself pondering .in intellectual question. Was his uncle 
wholly unconscious of tlie misery he was c.iiising ? Had it never , 
occurred to him that tht' public proximity of an uneducated 
shop'kccping rcl.itivc must he unwi'lcoine to a lad who was dis- 
tinguishing hiin.self at Wliitelaw College ? ” And so Godwin, 
throws up his career and docs unrongeiii.il work in Londbn. 
He falls in love with a girl of good f.iniily and determines to marry 
her ; her peoph' receive him us a fi u nd, but he thinks his social 
position too low for him to aspire to her hand. And so, he deli- 
berately conceals his real beliefs and determines to act the hypocrite 
and become a clergyman of the ('hurch of England in order to com- 
pensate for his social anteiedents -and he is found out. The 
plot of the book is quite characteristic of Gissiiig’s hopelessness. 
Godfrey Peak abandons his attempt to make a good marriage 
and he goes back to his ordinary work, and whi'n it is too late, 
a girl who had loved him with a lifelong devotion, which was not 
returned, dies, leaving him a fortune, which lii' dtics not live 
enough to enjoy. , 

The " Odd Women ” is another book of this type but 
special motive. The "Odd Women ’’ are those women for 
the world lias no use. The book is a liistory of the 'orpWied 
daughters of a doctor. They had been gently nurtured «>nd were 
women of culture, but like so many women of twenty. ago, 
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ih^ had been brought up to no profession of any kind. Conse- 
‘ qtiently, when they are left with a very small capital and no other 
' resources, they arc reduced to all sorts of mean occupation. Too 
.piroud to undertake housework, they become nursery governesses 
and comjjanions at starvation wages. Gissing’s skill in the 
portrayal of misery is especially prominent in this book. He fills 
in every detail with a remorselessness worthy of Guy de Maupas- 
sant himself. Read, for instance, this description. "Miss 
Madden, who in yraith had only been plain in an unobjection^le 
way, Ijccame in middle-life unsightly. She tended to corpulence 
— the result of sedentary life ; she had round shoulders and very 
short legs. Her face would not have been disagreeable but for 
its spoilt complexion ; the homely features, if health had but 
founded and colour<;d them, would have exprc.ssed pleasantly 
enough the gentleness and sincerity of character. Her cheeks 
were loose, puffy and permanently of the hue which is produced 
by cold : her forehead generally had a few pimples ; her shapeless 
chin lost itself in two or three fleshy Assures. Scarcely less 
shy than in girlhood, she walked with a quick, ungainly move- 
ment, as if seeking to escape from someone, her head bent 
forward," From the deplorable insight with which he describes 
the nei"velessness of these poor in spirit and poor in hope, Gissing 
might have been one of the Odd Women himself. One of the 
'■sisters takes to drinking brandy secretlj', as a stimulus, to make up 
Jot the lack of nourishment from which she had suffered for so long : 
■and the way (iissing describes the visit of this once refined woman 
.to a public bar for the- purpose of drinking brandy is one of the finest 
VjtjUhgs of its kind in our language. "After leaving the shop, she had 
/ai singular expression on her face — something more than weariness, 
'"SOincithing less than anxiety, something other than calcula- 
tiohl .' In front of Charing Cross Station she stopped, looking 
Vagu^y about her. Perhaps she had it in her mind to return 
home by omnibus and was dreading the expense. Yet of a sud- 
den, she turned and went up the approach to the railway. At 
,the enhance she stopped. Her features were now working 
.in the strangest w'ay, as though a difficulty of breathing. had 
ji^led heh In her eyes was an eager, frightened look, her lips 
stood apart. Another quick movement and she entered the 
•Station. She went straight to the door of the refreriiment rotun 
l^nd looked in through the glass. Two or three peo^e were stand- 
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ing inade. She drew back, a tremor passing through her. A 
lady came out. Then again Virguua approached the door. 
Two men only were within, talking togcthci. With a hurried 
nervous movement, she pushed the door open and went up to 
a part of the rountei as fai as possible fiom the two customers. 
Bending forward she said to the baiiiuid in a voice just above 
a whisper, " Kindly give me a little biaiidy ” Beads of jscrspt- 
ration were on hei face, whuh had tuinecl to a ghastly pallor 
The barmaid, (omludmg that she w is dl, sii\c*d her promptly 
and with a sympathetic look \ iigim i iddi'd to the spirit twice 
iti quantity of watci, standing is she did so, hiK turned from 
the bar Then she sipped huniedlv two ot three times, and. 
at length, took a drauglU ( olour ilowi d to hi i < hi i ks ; her eyes 
lost their frightened glaie .\notlut dt aught Imished the stlo 
mulant She hastil> wijx'dTier lips and walked aw ly with firm 
step ” 

So far, in de.ding with (assing's woik, we have dealt with 
nowls w'hich are char.icteristic of two phasis ol hie Wc have 
seen how he dealt with the very pooi of London and wc have seen 
how he rhastises the mist*ri«s and tollies of the lower middle 
classes In all these* books, we git little bits of autobiography 
peeping out here and there, little bit > of the real (jeorge Gissmg. 
His descriptions, for instani i . of London street life i ould only have 
been done by one who had lived in pooi lodgings As a matter 
of fact, Gissing lived for some yiars m the poorest ports of 
London , and he changed his lodgings fn qucntly in order to get 
the atmosphere of the particular form of l^ondon life which he 
vvnshed to describe and he would loaf about .imong i ostermongers 
and in low public houses in older to gi t copy 

But among (iissing’s cailiir works, he produced oni* book 
which, in some respects, stands apait and isolated from tlic rest 
of his work. This book he called “ New (irub Street ” in many 
ways this is one of his most effective books and he tcreivcd more/ 
for this book than for anything else he wrote the large sum 
flOOl We find much of the old (iissing in this novel'— *we fill^ 
his ceaseless raihiig against the follies of mode in social J^e ; iMift 
the book deals particuluily w'lth the " nethi i world loiter ^ 
ature, with the people whose life is one struggle to ma|te 
out of writing. On the one hand, we get Edwdn ReardQm' uM 
HariM Bifien, men who keep their litciary ideals pure*>aiiidj^(xiyr«e; 
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on the other hand, we get Jasper Milbain, the man of letters, 
who prospers simply because he is also a man of business and is 
quick at judging the public taste and giving the people what they 
want. Very much of this book must describe Gissing’s own 
(‘xpericnces ns a struggling wiitor — the shifts and turns to which he 
had to resort in order get mere bread and butter. But “ New Grub 
Street ” is rieh in memorable characters and situations. BiHen, 
in his garret, is a piece of character drawing worthy of Dickens 
at his best. Alfred Yule, the worn-out veteran, whose literary 
ideals arc those of the eightc-enth eenturv, is a most extraordinary 
study — certainly one* of the* most individual |)crsonalitics that Gis- 
sing ever created, and evc>n to-clav, the* reading-room of the British 
Museum is peopled with thi-sc* veiy f.iitures of literature that 
Gissing so ably desciibes in " New (irub Street.” And we see 
in this book, too, as in many of his other books, the value that 
Gissing puts upon the friendship between man and man that is 
founded upon liking the same books and sharing the same 
emthusiasms. We get the* same thing in the " Odd Women ” 
and in ” Born in Exile. ” (ii.ssing desc'ribes it with extraordinary 
fineness. Love may c-xplode, tiagedies may play themselves 
out to their allotted end but these epuet undemonstrative feel- 
ings betwen one man and anothei, or one woman and another, 
})crast. 

Towards the cmd of his life, (ii.ssing had begun to make new 
experiments in the c'haracter of his books. His style remains 
as perfect as c-ver • he always wiote with the utmost care : never 
is his English slovenly ; m fac't, at times it tends to become 
stilted. But he gradually began to change his type of book entire- 
ly : no longer does he descrilv the submerged tenth. '* The Whirl- 
jpool'* for instance, published in 1897, deals with the higher classes 
of society, and is much more dramatic in action than his earlier 
books'fn^yrhile ” Veranilda,” a book which was published posthum- 
ously and was never finished, is a very learned historical novel, 
•dealing with the later years of the Roman Empire and the 
GoUiic occupation of Rome. To these later years, too, bdong 
his wonderful study of Charles Dickens and a book called 
„ ” By 11||p:onian Sea,” some notes of a ramble in Southern 
Italy. 

But the finest of his later work is the book publidied just 
.^lefiare his death— the ” Private Papers of ‘ Henry Ryecroft." 
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tins and '* New Grab Street *' alone would suffice to put Georgo 
Oisang m the fiont rank of literature, and ** Henry Ryecroft 
should be on the shelves of every book-lover 

Henry Ryecroft is, like (ussing himself, a stru^ling writer 
who for long years has just been able to support himself by Ins 
work lowards middle life, he bt'comes incrca^gly anxious 
as to his ability to maintain himsill in his old age , he feels his 
powers det lining and ho sees only the workhouse m front of him, 
when he receives an iinc\iH*<tod legaiy sufficient to maintain 
him in comfort fot the rest of his hti Ih tikes a small cottage 
m Devonshire and his “ Pri\att I’lpirs * an his thoughts and 
meditations fm a host of tilings 11 k Piivato Papers of Henry 
Ryecioft ” txpross»of couist tlu pnv iti and most inward 
thoughts of (iissing himsdf Ih shows hcii his wonderful 
breadth of si holarshiji anti his jx t .iboininations .ind intolerance 
of much of our modern lift and thought Passage after passage 
(ould be quotid whidi in therasilves art mastei pieces, but UfO 
must be lontent with one only -a passage wrhidi ilhist^|dlda 
(icorgc Gissmg, tlu scholai and book-lover ' 

“ Dozens of iny books were pun based with money which 
ought to have btH‘n sjxnt upon what au called the necessaries 
of life Many a time I have stood bdoic a book-stall oi a book* 
seller's window, tom by conflnt of intellectual dcsiic and bodily 

nc>ed I he first icent of books i I he first gleam 

of a gilded title I Here is a woik, the name of which has been 
known to me foi more than half a hfctim", but which 1 never 
saw , 1 take it rcveiently m my hand, gently I open it ; my eyes 
are dim with excitement as I glance over chapter-headings, 
and anticipate the treat which awaits me Who, more than X, 
has taken to heart that sentence of the “ Jmitatio” — In omnibuf 
iocts requiem quae^tvt et nusquam invent mst in angulo 

1^0 \ How many days have 1 spent at the British Huseomi 

reading as if I had been without a care < It astounds me 
remember that, having breakfasted on dry bread, I settled 
at a desk m the great Reading-Room with books befoie 
which by no possibility could be a souice of immediate 
At such a tame I worked through German tomes on sriciSd^|Aft|S> 
sofdiy. At such a tune I, read “ Appuleius" and< 
'^Fetnmius" and the Greek *Anthology, "DicigcitttdXiRhrtiiiC’’ 
and-^-beaven knows what I My hunger was fonoAkit: the 
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garret to which I must return to pass the night never perturbed 
my thoughts ’* 

And so passage aftfi passage tan be found, exquisite in 
thought and (\(|iii itc in btnguagc, in thi<> veritable treasure- 
bouse of goo<l things 

Oissnig’s tini< IS loining, during tlv* t\hole of his life, he 
bulfcred fiom .i most undistrvod Kuk ot iccognition on the part 
of thf Hritisli publii But siiue Ins death, his popularity, his 
reputation as a literary forte, has been sttadily grtrtvmg among 
more tlioiiglitful readcis, tnd it is ({uite lertain that (jissing was 
scholar (.nough and lovtd Ins uoik suhitiently 'wtll to consider 
the quKt populauty whuh ho tnjoys to-day,— ample compensa- 
tion foi the misciy vhitli lu tiiduied during his all too short life. 


L. H. FOND. 

London. 
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THE INDIAN flOME. 


{Continued from our last number.) 

II. 

• I'hi Bridegroom*? 

They had asbombicd fr^m f.ii and front tioai . I'lu* marriage 
paadai was decorated , the drum was Ix'atinR and the pipe 
was whistlmg. Men and women m pleat>.inl (onfusion throng^ 
the hall. The auq)inous muiiient hnd ariived, the moment 
when the sacred thread was to bt tied round the neck. 

1 he pnest stood up, re(Miiting holy hymns in solemnity. 

In the midst of the gtoup sat a tiny little giil, overburdened 
with ornaments. She was the hndi. Next to lici sat a tiny 
little boy He was the bridcgiuoin Both of them were young 
and both of them were beautiful, llieii n'spectivc parrats 
were near them, expecting the auspicious moment, when 
the bride would be given to the bridegroom. 'Hk* moment cafime 
at last. 

" r want a motor-cycle now -else, I will not tie the .sacred 
thread.” 

It was the young boy-bndegroom that said so. What does 
he say ? Why docs he not tie the thread ? What is the matter ? 
The question was asked by all men and women. The parents of 
the bridegroom were aghast. The old uncle of the brid^|prooid„j 
was angry. *^,7 

”The moment is passing away,— tie the thread” said 
priest ;> 

"Tie the thread, my son” said the mother of, the* A ' 
" Why are you so dishonourable ?” i 

„ . The briber was silent. He was half willing that his i 
have a motor-cycle. * 
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• " Not till the cycle is conic — ^when it comes, call me " and 
the bridegroom went away. 

" Is the whole aiiangcmcnt to be done away with, all for the 
sake of Rs. 5(K) ?” .isked one of the bridegroom's party. 

“ And such a perfect ronplc — ” .said the priest, who was very 
much chagrined to know that lie was not to get his wages for 
performing the niairi.tgi* " I have never • ijin<‘ acioss two 
horoscopes tli.it aeici Ik itei Do iiot mind Rs SdO for the 
cycle." 

" 'Oic boy is <i v< i\ < levi r bov. He .1 wealthy boy. Wliy 
not give Rs. 500 If the gnl is .1 » level giil. who knows, by and 
by, she will have his whole in<*iu'v in hei 'xvn hands.” 

"Unlucky girl— wliv did site not dA' •' " said the mother 
of the bride in gre.il .igon\ ol mind ‘‘ Whoowi thought of such 
an affair I" * 

"Not a jiie, the old logno- ” ^aid the urn It of the bride. 
'* What ? we have .die.idy paid Rs U.OfKi r.ish \rc we to pay 
Rs. 500 as interest I he old rogm ! I know it i-. his father that 
has egged the little Ji'ol to it Ihit no. 1 Iiave some little money, 
and I will pay all to you, that you need not snfler any loss for 
the marriage not luivmg been celebrated, and all your money 
being lost. Do not have any (onnectiun with such rogttes.” 

" I never expected this " said the vvMioiablc father of the 
bride. " IIow much we loved each othei in youth ? How fondly 
we proposed the ni.irri.igo bt'tween our thildren ^ And he wants 
Rs. 500. b'or Hu- s.jke of the little money, ht has forgotten our 
hriendship, he has toigotten all my troubles. Nevci mind, to me 
friendship is valuable. Who is there ? Count Rs. 500 and let 
mftrriage proieed ’’ 


11 

Away with youi social reform. J will have none of that. 
1* shall Iddc you out of the house. I sh til disinherit you. I shall 
kill you.** 

• The angry Swamy was standing over a young boy. * Swamy 
iiwas one of the richest men in the village. He had proposed to 
marry his son to the daughter ot another rich man. ^ had been 
.cetO^ Thebaigainhadbccnstruck— Rs. 3,000incs£hwa&tobe 
^e bride’s dowry. But the boy was not so very happy. Gopal— 

C/ s 1^.1. . .A 
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that wab how the bov wa** called'*— was an intolligcni student in 
the college ila*!-*, and he had improved hi>» mind by education. 

“ Fathci, tlo not bo wild with me,” said Gopal, in a calm 

and subdued no-m Do \ou think I will disobey you ? Never, 

I told >oii I will niair\ t vin ,i low if siu h is your <Ie»ue 1 hold 
that it IS had w« should meisuu lo\i with money , also I do not 
like to inariv i v.iil whom I do not know It is piiiely a matter 

of opinion il \ou 'm usolvid fo ^uiiiui \oui ’■on, well, you 

can sacnhci im 

'* l)i,i womK 1 >1 I ■'Ui ill ho\ Ml this I'N ihi result of 
Westein ediK III >n ' Ihit is tin iiist d mist iko that 1 made 
j 111 my life t > put m\ h»kl in m biishsh s( hool 

‘ hcithci 1 iN \* 'Mill nuat wilhm'ius, mi\ God help 
im,” said<iop>l Itlviuah ^dmosi i hokin,. 

‘ Ytuii wilt Is I hluk 11 ' l\ i,iil Slid (iipil little Sister 
tti him 

All tlu Ixttii slid (topil as 111 look h< I mills lionds 
md kissed hei 1 < ui lovt von biltti foi I will Invo no wife 
!t» lo\e ' , 

Swann siiook Ins lit id is In went a\va\ 

” WTiat lit solution I had niadi ' ’ mHat' d <iopd to him** 
self ' and \tt, how it his ill tumid out I musi i«s{Hit my 
fathei, howi \t i uno i-^onahh h« be lit is hot ttinpeitd. Ami 
not a mart VI to dutv iihal duly and illcttion ■' 

III. 


“Whit will ht 'Jtinind lu \i •• 

That w’ls tlu <]UfstMn that tin btide’s paienls askei&, the 
<irst thing aftei their d uiKhtt I had attaint d hti aijt Ihcbndc's 
<ather had wnttm to the bnd**,'iooni ibout the nuptials. There 
was no reply Whv 

it was soon clear The younc; man who had wanted 
motoi.*|tclc now wanted an additional Ks 500, ” to start a ttttiw 
basinet.” Of course, he was glad that Ins vvifc was to ccHB)ftan4l 
live with him, and it was only his anxiety that he should 
her happy that induced him to ask Rs 500 

'* Gopal, the son of Swamy, got Rs 3,000. ^ d$| 

Ra. 211,000 and Rs 500 for motor-Lycle allowance, i mia 

it iu. dAioa” 
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L The younR girl could not be kept back from her husband, 

500 must bi‘ gi v<‘n. People will talk of “ the parents keeping 
at home a grown-up girl like that." People will never talk of the 
dishonest intentions of the bridegroom. 

'* It is only iny friend,” said the bride's father, as he drew 
up a rhequ(‘ for Ks. 5(h>. 'I'he nuptials were consummated, only 
after the clHMpie had lie»‘n « ashed. 

IV. 

” You rogue- you have written letters to your wife— you 
have sent In r »>rnaments for Ks. 3,000. Why ? ” 

Swamy was in a vei \ e.x« ited condition. His '-on had sent 
back in the shaiK- of ornaments. Ks. 3.000 which his wife's parents 
had given him. Why <hd he do that i • 

' " Father, 1 never took yom money I canusl it and i sent 
it. You surely want me to love mv wif< 1 wrote to her, because 
I wanted to train hei up to my mode of thinking I did not want 
to receive a pie Irom 111 V wile. You received it 1 made it a point 
to hold to my piiiuijilr I could not bcsir the thought that she, 
whom I call ni> wile, In « anu- so on ac loiint of tin- money she gave 
roe.” 

"Fire and damnation, ' cued Swain\ 

" And father,” said Ciopal. " I do not lov« my wife. She 
is not up to my ideal ol he.aity.'’ 

” And yet you write to hei .•* ” his lather exclaimed. 

"Yes. Kecause I want to lespcct your choice. She is my wife, 
and she shall have my l<>ve. 1 am trying to love her. I am tr3nng 
to keep her image ever before me. I am anxious that, when wc 
m^t again, wc shall know c'ach other. Father, have 1 not 
honotted your choice '' .\m 1 not actuated by a sincere desire 
that she, whom you vhosv for me, should not feel that she is not 
all that her husband w >iild desire her to be ’ ” 

" Devil take vou and your wife, but why did you give her 
Rs. 3,000 ? Wlu> .ire you that you .should take' upon yourself the 
*bttrdett of regulating the londuct of soeietv ? ” said Swamy. 

V. 

" Let me fall into vender well, mother, but never send me 
to my husband’s house.” 

* It was the wife of the motor-cycle lad that was thus crying 
^ her mother. She was lying*on her old mother’s bp, whfle the 
Ve^eraUe woman was stroking her long shining hair. 
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** But, Savitri ” said her mother, *' you must live iu yo«n 
husband's house. You suffer, my girl, because your Karma 
compds you to suffer, your place is your husband's place, or you 
will live m the mouth of others in scandal " 

" My place is the well 1 shall fall down into it aijjd die. Who 
will hvc with that mother tn-law Who will live wnth that 
sister-in-law ? " 

“ But you must, have you not youi husband's love ^ " asked 
her mother " Is it not worth all the wois of the woild ? You must 
love your husband and must bcai ill in pataiK e ” 

" Mother, but my husband is nowluu H<‘ is, though old, 
treated as a bo\ Ho is afraid of his 1 itlu i , he is afraid of his 
mother, he is ifraid of his sisUi lit fiais to speik to me» as 
much as 1 fear to speak to hyn Ihtu is no lovt there is 0nt3i0 
fear " 

“ It IS hard taU ni\ child but it is your f itt your karma. 
You must go Ours is an honourable f iinilv’ 1)i ith rather than 
dishonour ’ * 

‘Death rather than dishonoiii ' u p( itcd Savitri as sh^ 
retired ‘ Death lathei than siiffering ^ 

VI 


" Foolish boy, it is all iicrtssaiy lor tin niii>lials Darc you 
disobey ? ” said the infuriated Swamy 

" Father,” said Gopal, ” I w.'int rtiy wife, and nothing else. 
If you msist that she should give me a c ot, a bt d, vessels, etc., on 
the eve oilhc nuptials, 1 shall havt to jiay the (ost to them It 
is only a principle I am fighting fur ’ 

'* Foolish boy, where do you learn all (his "> Your 
parents arc willing to give them They arc i icli ” ' 

” If they are wnlling, let them give Rs 10,000 to tbshi! 
daughter. I do not care. But why should they give me/ 

God, you axe nch, and 1 1 an cam I must have a wifo. 1 1 
have a wife's love. 1 do not want a wife 's wtalth Fat 
want 'your son to respect himself. I shall never respeclj 
if I accept a pie from my wife ” 

** Bravo— Have youi way, * and God bless 
•wife.” 
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“ Cod blcs** you and j'our wif? /' sjiid the %vift>’s father. " My 
daughter K v<'i\ Uul\ foi, if riojvJ (diinot make her happy, 
who can " 

* (I i’ h I 'ltd I 


Madras. 


( HI LLAMAI 


( HAN('.I . 


Tin i lowing of an Aiitiinni diA 

VVitl) lainpaul hlooiiA m m>im oiw ^lis iit 
rntioiiiiUd b\ tiu quickniiie Iuki < I spiiiu 

Its U.iis, its •.intUs and lluiis disquatnu 
Om( ainl .is'ain sonii liapp\ tliri’sh in \ "iiu 
These ipiu t f'io\<s still hold tin lustu>u'' i'* uli 
VMku t,ills tif /tils an liait.,in j^t'hU’imm 
lake fan iiK.saii s jt\\( llin tin tins 
A \t i\ t. iid< II ot 111 pi inks 
Without till |)ia;on .iiid ^iiat IliKiik' 

Amoiv siiim sapii-'S sUins altiaiK i'i\ 

Death pliukd • n im a u»si m j a'snu 1)\ 

\MuiI' I 'aw indin.;, O '•i p ik ind \>t ik 

Yit with tin. I'Mi/i dn l>la\ d. t 1 an .11 d si 1 1 
Coquottuiv, Ihu- tint In i* ii,lit kiss hi 1 v’lnk 

Ah’ thui 'lull win Ini wiKnall.n ikuii 
Upon nn hua<it n.posi, ttn lo\il\ In *<1 
'Ihcgontk wind li -inoMow minht blow i, ao 

And i-haki tin. so pallul leans iipi.,i tin nu i.kl 
Peichanie woukl whnjH'i biinmei now is nlu 

So w'hoi tin lKaiit\'>. ^om *) swettist i >s 

Both hcait and spmt tkd-wluu, m 1 n uimws 
T hou in tnv pillow then shall find a plai c 

And there wth me sleep softlv, fan to ta i 
Dach hiding from tIu other lime's diSj.racc 




\IOLEr nE MVLORTIE. 
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I ORP MA( AL'LAY'^ sihoolboy kiiuw- (li.it Uombay came 
I— into the possi'saum ni ( harles IJ ui Ibfil. .i>' |uil of Catherine 
of BraRanzjH ‘down, ’ .imrihat tin tluittK'ss Kin;' subsoquently 
tiansferred It to tiu East India ( om|>.inv on a ,t;ro\ind rent of 
£10, payable in iroUl lie is probably unawau that twenty yeara, 
latei It became the theatre oi a wai lietuieii the English ad- 
venturers and no liss a person than tin Empiioi Aitrangzib.which' 
brought then loinniirre to the verge ol nun. I In* story is naive- 
Iv told by t aptain ( ope, a typieal sea-dog ulio loinbincd trading' 
with piracy in Eastern wateis. His “Ilistoij of tiie East Indies" 
appeared m 1754, probably long aftei the authoi had joined 
the great majoiity. It places the ihar.uur ol Aiirangzib in a 
very favourable light, but refleets -.mall ncdit on the Bombay 
(iovemment ot tlu period. 

In 168(1 the East India Conip.iny sra- tilled despotically by 
Sir Josiah Child, a London niagnaU, whosi raietr showed entire 
lack of scruple associated with stutirialt lai m advance of hisage> 
He grasped the necessity ol placing the Company’s factories on 
a basis of territorial sovereignty, in ordi-r to give it the statue ofi' 
an independent Puwei in the inevitable struggle with Mttghale 
and Marathas. Despite his political crime —and their name 
legion— -Sir Josiah Child was the real foimdc r oi our Indiaif’ 
Empire. 

At that period his brother, John Child, hlled the post of' 
Resident at Surat, which was the Headquarters of British tnds' 
in Western India. This John Child appointed his brotheiRija^iA^ 
Ward by name. Deputy Govemon of Bombay, and theh 
began in the infant settlement. Mindful of instruetjono 
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to cut dotm cxpendittire. Ward mulcted the Company's fnwps oC 
i]iirty per cent of their meagre pay, thereby provoking a mutiny 
vhi^ ended in his deportation to Surat, and the estaUishmmit 
of a Military Government in Bombay. Its triumph was short'lived. 
By pandering to King Charles's extravagance Sir Josiah could 
always reckon on obtaining u free hand in India. When news 
' of the rebellion i cached London, ho induced the Merry Monarch to 
despatch a frigate to Bombay with orders to restore the Company's 
authority. So, in September 1685, H. M. S. Phoenix sailed* into' 
the noble harbour, and her Oiptain obtained the malcontents’ 
submission by i)roinising them a royal pardon. Ward returned 
to power, and if we may trust the emphatic but not unbiassed 
Cope, he abused it most shamefully. 

Surat was then the capital of a Mughal I'lovincc, and tin* 
“East India ('omjiaiiy (»wncd one of the sc-veral European factories 
flinging the banks of the liver I'apti. Sir Josiah probably felt 
that an insuLir Biitish )iosse.ssion uas better fitted to become 
the nucleus of an intlepcndent realm. In 1685, therefore, he 
raised Bomb.iv t<» Ihe mnk of a Presidency, in .super- 
session of Sui.it. its lust (ioveinoi \v.is John (Jiild who 
had been created a b.ironet, held .i (ommission as General 
of the Company’s h'oK'es .ind assunu'd luntrol of all 
its possessions in India. In concert with his masterlul 
brother. Sir John adopted a policy woithy of Machiavel at his 
very worst. The Ctnnpany had a large fleet of sea-going vessels, 
amply manned, but c.ipital was not so abundant. In 1688 England 
hjftd not recovi'ied from the effects of the Civil War and her fierce 
Struggle foi n.i\.il supremacy with the Dutcli. She was in the 
throes oi a dou 1 (^tl( levolutiou, and .stood in jicril’of invasion 
by the all-poweiful King of France. Her entire machinery of 
bonking and credit higged far behind that of several continental 
countries and lu r ue.iltli lay, not in bullion, butm the adventurous 
sjnrit of lier sons. Acting on se.net instructions from London, the 
f^actoiy Chiefs boi rowed huge amounts from Indian merchants, 
and therewith freighted their idle ships. Then Sir John Child de- 
liberately picked a quarrel unth the Mughal Governor of Burat, 
in order to ruin the Company’s creditors by involving them in war. 
In 1687, he sent him a remonstrance couched in most insolent 
' language and demanding rejiaration for imaginary wrongs. 
Findmg this expedient of no avail, he had recourse to 
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. stronger measures. In January 161© the .*' Royal 
and Mary,” with four other ships, captured a fleet: wbicK' 
was carrying provisions and clothing to a Mughal .'atm^V>i 
encamped 14 leagues south-east of Bombay. Sidi 
who commanded it, remonstrated in civil language, against-, 
this outrageous deed, and getting an impertinent ' re(dy^ 
from Child, he sent an ultimatum demanding the retuni- ' 
of his stores within three days on jxrril ■ of immediattv’^ 
war.' Finding the British liovernor obdurate, he wras as .goodf 
as his word. At midnight on February 11th, 1688, 20,000 Mug^li'] 
troops landed about four miles from the town of Bombay:|,f 
and took possession of a redoubt, whose garrison fled’ .td"'c 

■ the Castle. At 1 a.m. the sleeping citizens were alarmed by tlip&V; 
cannon-shots fired in quick suecessioii, and the casth; was bcsi^;e^ 
by a crowd of half-dressed women and children, who claiuouliedt; 
for admission but were kept outside its gates until dawn. 
day Sidi Yakub attacked a fort at Mazagaon, w'hich mounted;;;^ 
fourteen guns. The garrison evacuated it precipitately, leayiu^, 
all their cannon and j(10,0(K> sterling in the victor’s hand^i|;, 
Another redoubt at Mahim succumbed as readily : whereon Sidi]^ 
Yakub established his headquarters at Mazagaun, and laid sie^^^ 
to the Ca.stle. 

By this time Sir John Child had regained a portion of''£ii| 
scattered senses. He sent 140 men with a few volunteers: 
dislodge the enemy from Mazagaon Hill. The little foroe. 

. conunanded by a carpet-soldier named Pean, but his lieutenant,.} 
Monro by name, had seen much service 'at Tangier. This season^'^ 
soldier advised Pean to advance in close order, and endcayotfn-, 
to break tfic enemy's line ; but his incompetent chief insisted ont ho 
loose formation, and ordered his men to pour in a volley. In yai^ 
did Monro predict that the handful of Europeans would be o^o^ 
whelmed before they could reload. He was sternly ovee-rule^^ 
and the issue proved that Monro was right. After receivii 
discharge of musketry, the Mugbals attacked their aaSi 
with sword and target. Captain Pean headed a hastjc'iicdj 
and 'brought news of his discomfiture to Bonibayv’ ^' 

Pom Monro was cut to pieces, with 13 or 14 stout 
disdained to flee. Sidi Yakub was now master of^ 
islmid. He raised batteries on Dungaree Hill,.wlu<^, 
t^; O^e, mounted guns at the Custom 
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within 200 yards of the British defences. Starvation stared the 
ganTison in the face, :md their surrender was clearly at hand. 

In desperation Sir Ji»hn Child sent two factors to Aurangzib’s 
Court, with an olter of his Imroblo submission. The enemy were 
kept in susjM'iiM loi ’several weeks, but by dint of bribing court 
officials, they obtained an audience in April, 1690. Captain Cope 
records with ill-concealed gUv that they weie led into the presence 
by a new inode for ainha.ssadois. “their hands being tied before 
them with .1 s.ish and being obliged to prostrate themselves.” 
After reprimanding them se\ei(‘ly. tin* EinjHTora-.kcd what he was 
exported to do The envoj' th*-n made .1 humble ronfession 
0 / the t'oinj)any’s sins and sued for p.iidon they further asked 
that the biynmu, a In ense to tiade, might In I'l'ewed and Sidi 
Yakub's army w’ithdiawn inmi Hoinhay. Aiiiaiig/'ib magnani- 
mously granted tliciu his loigiveiiess and pioinised to comply 
with their othei rec|iies|s punided that Sit Jolin f hild left India 
lor good, and due sei mil v w.is given loi ( omi.)cn.sating hi> subjects 
who had been inimed hv the < omiuny's ptoccedings. 

Wllile the eiivo>s wen awaiting .ludieiue.out Dutch rivals 
took advantage »»f the disgiare into wlihh thi* Cnglish Company 
had Iwn hioiiglit, to suppl.int it in tlie ICmpcror’s esteem. A 
Mr. Ikirooii was *liaiged with this i.isrally niis:,ion, and, unfortu- 
nately fc>r its since^s. lu> look .\urang7-ih’.^ ignorance of the 
Kuropean < hess-hoe.rd lor granted. News of the Revolution of 
1688 had aiiiwd in India when Baioon was vtiuehsafcd an 
hudionce and . 

“lleheg.ui to lu.ignitc the powei aiuleiandem oflii'ccmiitry.andto 
villify ($tc) till Kiiglisli 'lh« Mughal serined pleasi.l with his discourse, 
Mind oncouragid hue to go on lie said that the Keglish were but 
contemptible in oompaiison ol his Sovereign-' tor tlie\ were forced to 
send tlie English .1 King t<> leign ovir thiiu . and that, if His Majesty 
woidd exclude tin i.nghsh liom the tiade ot hts dominions, the 
Hollanders would can) it to a much greater height, and enrich his 
treasury, while the English would not know where to get bread. The 
A^ughal gravely an^wi red that, if his (IktrcHm’s) ma!^tcr^ wvre so superior 
in power and riches to the English, they might easily drive them out 
of India, and engross all die tiadc. Then the amba.ssador excused 
himself, and said that he could not act in tliat affair till he had reodved 
orders from Holland. Aiu-angzib then reprimanded him, and ^owed 
wberrin he had lied : for. i-aid lio. ' About seventeen years ago the 
King of ,France conquered most of your country in a few da 3 is ; and 




it was the English, and not the power df'HoUnnd, tiiat repelt^ ibihi;': 
if En^and did not hold the Balance of Power, either the Em^ro« 
(of Germany) or the King of France could conquer it in one campaign:' 
The ambassador knew not how to answer these truths, but being sent 
to solicit some indulgence in their trade, he could obtain none, and so 
left the court dissatislied." 


Meantime, Sir John Child had departed this life, but the 
fact .was kept secret until the Emix'ior's decision should be made 
known. His disapixarancc facilitated matters enormously. On 
June 8th, 1690. security was duly given for the fulhlment of the 
Company’s promises ; and Sidi Yaknb evacuated the island. 
Before doing so he made a bonfire of ^tazaguon 1‘ort, and left 
behind him a pestilence which proved more fatal than his cannon^ 
balls. Of the 8tK) English who inhabited Bombay Ixdore the siege; 
barely 60 survived ; the Con'ipany’s cash-box was nearly half 'a 
million sterling iJie poorer : and “ Bombay that w;is one of the 
pleasantest places in India, w'as brought to be one of the most 
dismal deserts.” Such were the fruits of Sir John Child’s knavery 
and foolhardiness. He was succeeded as (rovernor by a certain 
John Vaux who had been a book-keeper under Sir Josiah 
Child. By flattering the masterful Barone! , Vau.v had been 
advanced to several lucrative employments, and finally obtained 
that of Civil Judge of Bombay. Captain ('ope records a correa* 
pondence between the two w'orthies, whicli displays a rare degr^ 
of lynic^m in Sir Josiah. Vaux was told lhal lie must use. his 
judicial power against the Company's enemies and especially those 
who questioned its authority over all British subjects in. India. 
He made a feeble attempt to assert independence, by assuri))g 
his patron that the laws of tliis country should be the rule hh 
desired to walk by. 


"In answer to that letter Sir Josiah sccmetl to be very angry, a^d 
wrote roundly to Mr. \’aux that he expected Ais orders to l)c tUs ru^KI^ 
and not the laws of England, which were a heap of nonsense, compile^ 
by ignmant country gentlemen who hardly knew how to mal«i-,^liw 
for' the good government of their own families, much 
regulating of companies and foreign commerce. - 

One of Vaux’s first duties was to receive the imperial 
and it9 attendant gifts from the Governor of Surat. 
hayp' presented a strange appearance at the Durbar; 
for the" purpose. Clad in an eleemosynary dress 
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^ting of rich satin robes heavily embroidered with gold, and 
bestriding a noble horse which custom precluded him from selling, 
'he rode to the gubernatorial residence. There he had to listen to 
. «uni harangue which emphasised the honour conferred upon him 
.Jt,by the King of Kings, and solemn injunctions to prove himself 
worthy of it. 'flien he was given the firman in a gilt box and 
placed it in hi.s turban in token of olx:dicncc. After suitably 
. acknowledging tiu* (jovenior’s civilities through an interpreter, 
Vaux rode to the English factory througli acclaiming crowds. 
His elation was soon turned to mourning, lor the wily Mughal 
detained him fur many years at Surat as a hostage for his 
employers’ good In'haviour : and there he was ilrowned in 1697 
while taking the air in a pinnace on the Tapti. 

The Koinans of old time used station a slave in the tri- 
umphal car of a (icneral fresh from succc'.sful war, with injunctions 
to pluck the hero's toga and remind him that h(‘ was a mortal 
man. It is salutary to an Iniperidl tacc that they should grasp 
the strange vicissitmh's of dt'stiny. This forgotten i‘pi.sode in 
Indian liistory should setvt' as a corrective I u national pride and 
should warn us that no rule can long survive unless it be 
founded on the bed-rock of justice. In Sir William Wilson 
Hunter's pregnant words : - 

“ It was by the alienation of the native i.ires that the Mughal 
Empire pcrisln>d. It is by the incorporation of those races into a 
loyal ami united jH'oph- that the British rule will endure." 

" And ye who n’ad these Ruines Tmgicall, 

Loariie by their losse to love the low degree ; 

And if that Fortune chaunce you up to call 
To honour’s seat, forget not what you be : 

For he that of himself is most secure, 

Shall find his st.ite im-ist fickle and unsure.” 


Lmdm. 


J-RANCIS H. SKRINE. 



STORIICS OF LOVK AND ( IIIVALRY tN 
KAl'llIAWAR 

( onttnuui frov’ our la^l \nmfur. 


H MlLNli AM) \1J\MAM> 

T he scene of this b.illa(l lits at Dhaiit^undali. .i village ne&t 
Junagadh m K.ithiawai Slienii, a clanghtoi of a Chanu|)^ , 
of Dhari, falls in love with Vijanand. a stiolhng minstrel. The 
course of love, himevoi , does not run smooth, sikh i illy in a country 
like India where castes and creeds hedge round the spinl of love, 
preventing it from flowing where* it lisletli Poor Slienii finds thil 
to her cost as she is betrothed by hc‘i p irents to a youth of her 
caste. She protested , but to no purpose , and is married. A 
s]nrited Charan girl, she cannot acquicsc c ciuietly in this disposal * 
of her person. She throws ofi the marriage garland, which, at the ' 
time of marriage, is tied to the marriage garland of the brid^^roont, 
and goes in search of Vijanand who, on learning of the marriage of 
Shenu had left bis family and village Shenu utters the following 
words when she throws off the marriage garland ' This garland 
pcqpedy belongs to Vijanand and I shall not put on the gariand 
of another ; even though there an> ninety-six lakhs of Charans 
asking for my hand, they aic all like brothers to me." When 
she l»ves her vill^ and home in search of her love she asks the 
trees of the forest where her minstrel has gone. She laments thp 
departure of Vijanand, and asks each and every one she meets bP 
give her news of him. " The minstrel has gone, leaving bottling 
the fires he has lit , putting on the saffion coloured garoieii^ 
he has become a Jogi (ascetic) and left the worid." The 
at last meet on the snowy heights of the Himalayas whei(p>'h||^ 
have gone to die. Ever since the Pandavas died on the 
. itisconsideredanidealformof suicide to die locked in the aolwibe 
of those icy fastnesses. Shenu has reached these >$ 
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incited away to her waist when Vijanand comes up and implores 
hejr to go out with liim again into the world. *' Turn, back even 
now my Charani ! I shall love and look after you, though you arc 
,a cripple ; I sliall take a Kawad (two baskets joined to a pole 
ifot carrying piirjxtses), with you inside, on my shoulders and we 
two together shall make a iiilgrimage to all the holy places."- 
Sbenu howcvi;r finds that it is t<x» late n<>w return. 'T afn 

■melted down to my waist ; yon ctirsed one! iny loved and 
^.faithful Vijanand.” This abuse and endearment in the same 
couplet are i xpressive of the feelings that surge in the heart 
of the unfortunate girl. On .seeing Vijanand after such a lapst' 
of time when slie was on the borderland of death, she abuses 
and curses him as the cause of all her \V(ji> ; but, womanlike , she 
-soon forgives him and calls him alfectjonately, thinking perhaps 
that it would Ik- thc^ last time when she would bo speaking to 
hihi. Her last vvisli is that she may tlio to the strains of his 
music, which first Iiad «lrawn her to him. ” N’ijanand, play on thy 
instrument so tliai birds and be.ists and fishes may come to 
-boar the music; tlie roar of the IIimril.iy.is is in my heart.” She 
{Kissed away and Vijanand also followed her. 

111. -DHOLI:KO ASl) DKVKO. 

This ballad depicts a stirring tale of ( hivalry which would 
be only possible amongst a high-soulcd and generous people, as it 
y'ldescribcs the conquest over the strong and uncontrollable 
rV^p^ESSion of jealousy and se.\ual possession. 

Ah Aya" .«u’l was betrothed to a youth of her caste named 
; bholera ; but her affections were already bestowed 'on another 
- youth named Devra. The trend of her heart is ignored by her 
and she is married to Dholcra. i£ven before the nuptial 
Ttl^ ,sb* bitterly laments that she will have to walk four 
iiihes' round the sacred lire with Dholcra ; and when she is asked 
partake, as tisual, of food in the same dish with liim, exclaims: 
*' Howean I eat in the same dish with Dholcra ? Devra will 
. bo grievously pained.” 

Even while she goes to her Imsband’s house the same 
‘^questionings haunt her ; and the sense of an utter vaciiity 
pi life \ntbuut her Devra overwhelms her. “If even <»w day is 
ii^pbs^ible jtilttiottt Devra, how shall I be able to pas$ ;^.|i^o!c 
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of my life without him ? " The bard gives a beautiful and pathetic 
lament of the bride forherIo\cr, out of which two couplets an# 
sufhcicnt to show the strength .ind deptli of her love. 

My btaid oi hair, nioio than (i\<. het in length, is tied up 
by bandaome hands (thost of l)c\ia) and the knot is the knot 
of chaste Io\e . it will not be loose md by »nv other hands *’ 

" Dholeta, dc) not spit ad out the biid.il bed, it docs Hot 
attract me, do not ton- h nn .;atnunts hst it may pain my 
Devra.'’ 

Dbolcra is at last lOinimcd that lu will not 1 m' able to uin 
back the heart which has its poUstai clawheic' lie, however, 
docs nut fret and fiitiio as anothci man would have done in his 
place, nor does he, Otlu llo-hkc, piocccd to sti.in>,li his wife. He 
resolves on in act ot siijirciiu scli-saitiluc*. so lau < 111(1 hence the 
more nohk and chiviliotis lie (.ills his nv il l)e\i i and assigns 
to him his wife, thus joinin.; two luaits which wto sipaiated by 
the unnatiiial commands of (onvcntion iml p.ii< nt.il w’him<. 

Devra not to be outbidden bv Dhole i a civishiin in inatriagt 
his two sistii->, Old still ^iiu louslj t< know K d ,i s Ills (li 1)1 to him 
and his siipciioi geneiosity. 

He docs this m the last voise ot the Killad wine h inns thus 
" Daughteis and s|<,teis can be give n in m.im.ige , waves however 
cannot be given away , though 1 have given two in c \chaitgc for 
one, the debt is mine still ” 

This may all seem strange to oin modem ideas ; but the 
undercurrent ot < hivulry and self-sac iihco is too strong to remain 
undetected. There is a primitive vnilif\ ind strength which 
command onr respect and admiration c vc n when our ethical 
standards diHor irom those observe d by tlKi-.f simple, God-fearing 
men and women 

The ballad of Pitho Hati rims almost on the s.une lines,, 
striking a pitch in some ic*spc>cts highei than that tone lied in thb. 

IV— PORSO 

Thi.s ballad illustrates the respect and esteem in which 
of letters were held generally and the gicat pains which 
*took to serve them and to b<‘ of use to them 1 1 may be 
that Charans were a class of bards and p 9 ets who were 
with aHectiem by the poepU* as well as by the prmces. 
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A Charan, by name Mandan, went to the village of a Katlu 
Kajput by name Porso, with his wife and a bullock on which were 
jdaced all his belongings. Leaving his wife and bullock on the 
bank of the river running by the village, he went to the village to 
sec his fne^nd Pot so to announce his arrival. In the meanndifle 
there being heavy rain at the sourct' of the river it was flooded 
and in this flood both the wife and the bullock were carried away. 
When the* ('liiiran (anu' batk h(> saw only an expanse of wato’, 
and went ntad at not seeing his Ixdovcd wife. His lament is 
pathetic and lout lung “ At your invitation I came to your 
village ; a sudden Inirst of clouds greeted me here and my jewel 
was lost on the hanks of thy rivei.” How deeply he loved her 
may be sc*en from the following *' That jt wel was dearer 
to me than iny heart , it has, alas ' dropped from me ; it has 
been lost on the outskirts of thv village, oh Porso • ” “ Her body 
was like a beautitui statue of red pigment' 1 took care of her as 
if were in.ule of gold ; a great blow has struck down a 
poor man . I am bet oine now dependent indeed.’' These Charans 
were privilegeti |X‘oplt‘ and could even say bittei words to their 
patrons anti admireis llenct tin* w’ords of blame addressed to 
Porso by Mandan 

" A flood IS on thy oiftskirts and (lotir Mandan is ruined : 
he has nti reason now to bi' here." The lament ends thus : — 
" Alack the thunders, alack the rain, alack the waters which 
carried awa\ the jewel of a poor man." 

. Porso has pity on the poor bard and brings him, a mad man, 
to hb house, taking caie of him as of a brother. He tries all 
remedies to bring him back to a state of sanity, but ali to no avail. 
At last, howevet, he hits on an ingenious device. •He comes to 
leaill tl^t there is a sister of the dead wife of Mandan. He soicb 
for her and giving her good food and nourishment he makes of 
her a beautiful and rultured woman, as her sister was. At a pn^ier 
'tim^ he takes her and a bullock to the bank of the river whrape 
her sistei^Nvas carried away by the flood, and to the same fflao^ 
brought the mad bard. The effect is electric, for the mad man 
throws off his madness, and rushes to meet her whom he considers 
to be his lost wife, and becomes sane save for the ilhirion that he 
oonriders his beautiful sister-in-law to be his longboat wife sestored 
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V.—PITHO HATl ’ ^ 

Pitho Hati of Malta figuies an a hero in many a ballad, and 
his deeds of valom aie sung with passion and adoration. Bhojo 
Kamalio of Bhandana was also similarly a brave and valiant man 
rboiigh both of these had nevci si cn carh other, they had heard 
of each other’s prowess and had mutual ri'spct t and admiration 
Ktho. who was once on a picdatory expedition, passing 
by the village of Bhojo, thought of seeing him Bhojo was, 
however, gone at the time on some wailike mission, but his wife 
Ve}el was at home Pitho seeing thet Hhnjo uas away from his 
village sent word to his wife to give him his R mi Kam ” when 
he returned, and prepared to go awav to his own vilKige. Vejd, 
however, thought it inhospitable to let him go in this wise and 
pressed him to stay, till tbi return of Bhujo with the familiar 
words of hospitable wcliomc, Kho)o ha*^ gon< but he has 
not taken away his houst' with him Pitho i ourti oiisly aocep1;pd 
this mvitation and put up at the house Bho)o IK stopfied for 
two days, but as Bhojo did not return cvi n then, 4ie went avray 
to his villagi Bhojo returned after his departuie There most 
nave been lagos even in that village, for some found an opportU" 
nity to instil poison into his ears regarding the relations of his vAUif 
Ui Pitho His suspicions were further (oniirrned by some wmdi, 
of prais(‘ of Pitho which escaped Vejel in her sleep The hpt 
Rajput blood flared up , and he asked his wife to leave his house 
and to go to Pitho 's Vejel like Desdemona fell on her knees, and 
entreated him to reconsider his decision and protested her 
innocence. Othellos, however, will not believe, at the time at least* 
and Bhojo remained obdurate in his resolve to discard Vejd. 
She too, was a blue-blooded Kajput, and would not demean het^f 
too much. 

Ordering her chariot to be got ready she started for the 
village of Pitho When there she sent word to him toreoetv^, 
her at his house He demurred first, not liking the idea of 
taking away the wife of a brother soldier, but at last submttim^ 
to Bie (nercing shafts of Vejel's entreaties Bhojo then starteltfktj 
revenge and m the disguise of an ascetic went to Malia 
piaoe). Seeing there, however, the magnanimity of PithnleTMt' 
oS ideas of revenge and became a fnend. Both 
partook of the same dish pre(«red by Vejd---a liffk 
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<it tl» sealing of friendship, a symbol which, it may be said, 
was ever respected. The ballad gives the words of Vqel, 
when she asks to bc‘ taken to the house of Pitho who first of all 
refuses. When a wift* was thus dismissed from her husband's 
{dace and she wanted to be accepted by another, the custom 
was that she went to this man's plar<‘ with water jugs on her 
head. If that man took down these jugs it was tantamount 
to arceptanre 

" Oh Ilati • Wln'ie .irt you going from th(‘ outskirts of my 
village ? Pitho is the life of this body, a veritable breath of heart.” 
“I am coming in post-haste to you, and I have not halted at any 
place on my way ; take down my water jugs ” When Pitho 
refused first, she said " You may have crossi'd several towers 
and battlements ; but know that this Vi'jel is difficult to be put 
ofi." 

” 'lliat you .ire < reating <-nemies on your expeditions is your 
ill'hick ; J am not to be blamed for that ” 

This ballad is a further illustration of the heights to which 
the ancient i-liivalry of the Rajputs could mount — a chivalry 
which suppressed even the pnmal passion of sex possession. 

VI RAKHAYAT AN1> SONK 

In the year 1302 Bhanji Jothva was the ruler of a village 
called Ghumli in Kathiaw’ar. ('ontemporaneous with him was 
Dudanshi, king of the Isle of Sankhodhar. This king had no 
'K^uldren. Someone prophesied, however, that he would get a 
daughter and he got a daughter. Unfortunately this daughter 
had t^eth at the time of her birth ; and a priest said tliat this was 
a.^l^in'Of evil omen ; .itid that if the daughter were allowed to live 
dta would bring dire disaster on the land The king, therefore, 
encased her in a box and scut the box floating on the sea. That 
box came floating to Miyani, which was ruled at the time by 
l^Ubat Chavda : and it was found by a coppersmith. He opened 
the box and found therein a beautiful baby. Having no children 
liimsdf, he adopted the baby as his daughter and gave her the 
'tthe name of ^ne. She grew up to be a beautifnl midden. 
■jPrabhat Chavda. the king of the place where th^ were fiving, 

’ j^iecame enamoured of her, and expressed his desire to many her. 
l^tme ^ not, however, like to accept him; and she and her 
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adopted father went to Gbumli %anji jethva who Miras» the long 
of Ghamh at the time was matrietl to a sister of Miyat Babaria, 
long of Than Kandolna 1 his king h id i son called Rakhayat. 
He once went to Ghumh to see lus lunt I he aunt asked him to 
marry Kakhavat >\hu had duiing his stay at Ghumli, seen the 
beautiful Sone, loved her and sht nupi mated his love. The 
ioursc of tnu love ran siniHith in tiu begining, foi they 
were allowed to mairy Whih the iiiaiiiagi ceieinony was going 
on the news lame that tlu tattli of Ghunilnvt le iH'iiig taken away 
by some enemies Rikha\it as iMiittiil a Kaipiit, wenf out 
of the marriagi pavilion aftii tin (atth hftns and drove them 
away but in thi scutHe he himself was killid Sone went to the 
field of battle to g« t the rorpv' of her 1 k1o\* d R ikhayat Theie 
bhe IS met by Bhanji Jethva who asks (oi tu i hand but she 
indignantly I cf uses shi csi i]hs with lui uloptid father to a 
Brahmin’s housi whtn they are followi d by Ithanji )ethva Both 
the Hiahmtn and tin (oppirsnnth aie kilkd hghtiiig, while 
Sone with ih« deid body of R ikhayat in h< i kip IxMomcs a 
Suttro 

Ine ballad singi r as is usual with hiin It a\< s out tin* l>i*ginnmg 
of the story and dcvotis himself to the tra^ii note of the last and 
closing scent When Rakhayat half sciioiis, half joking, observes 
that his lovt has Ud him into lontraitim, a marriage alliance 
with the daughUr of a coppersmith she givts hi i history, with a 
touch of gciuh jiathos 1 i imt by tin tide , the sea did not 
harbour mi , I was lifted on tlu wavis and siirvivc^d for the 
sake of Rakhayat 1 am thi daughter of Alande and am 
Sone by name 1 am f ini by < istc but owing to fate i am now 
a coppersmith ’ 


When she sets Rakhayat dead on the held of battle she 9ne8« 
" The corpse of him whose bod> 1 was daily c anng for as if it were 
gold, IS Isnng uncared for in ttie burning ground ” When Jethva* 


asks for her hand she says “ Rakhayat has left mu a wido^ 
aye, even when my mtdhah (nuts tied on the hands of a htSWta 
married bride) are not still loosened, flow • an 1 c^at the 
(how can 1 enter the mamed state again) when I have 
^he batiJefidd for the body of my Rakhayat ’ " < 

The last two couplets thrill with a passion intense, dl0k{ljm& 
ed, and almost mystic, the passion for wifehood aad 
the saoed hecitage of every woman. 
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Babaria, mine were not to be your sweet embraces , the 
surging and roaring sea in my heart is how meaningless : the 
waves of passion have proved fruitless “ 

" T had in me fond liopcs of rocking the cradle , Babaria, 
you h.ive left ini .i viigin vitlow 

I K MEHTA 

Hombay 
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< onhnucd ftom our last Xumhtt 

(HNPIKK VIII 
I HI I I 1 M»KS 

Spenser, if arlun t S/rfutf'V, 6t the bigtumnei of Hn fferott Age. 

S DlKltf I icsult oi till "« iiipuluus K^atd lui oidrr versions 
of (h« Biblt li.iviii» Im*(ii (lie pnsiTvatioTK of .in almost 
nKMheval 'standard of pin it v lot tin LtikIisIi lani'iuif'e, \vc are 
jubtilied in taking [laitic nl ii iiotiii of tin wnti'is of tiu Kluabethan 
age, and «‘\«n of tlicn iiiiinediati picduissoiv *.0 long as they 
wrote atalluiidii Eli/aln'tb tlieic ai< iiiuiioMr s< \( raUif tbcsc 
wnters ttlio .> re still K’logni'itd and even nad Ihni style is 
unsettk'd '« 1 Ilie\ \v«*i« insular md inon energetic than 
cultivated, stiidyiiig < lit < t latliti than .u i ui.i< y , and they Sin 
thereby tlepriiul of tliov aiitistptit' tpialities which cnslire 
permanent duration Yt t one at le ist li.is bad mifiortant results 
on his suicibsois this wa-* Rdinuiid ‘'p* nser (1553-99), a poct 
whose literarv fatherslnp was .k knowlt ilged both by Miltou and 
by Drydcn He possessed both skill .md inspiration, and waS a 
man who, in more favouring conditions, might have been as great! 
as any literary artist that modern Europe has produced TalCjhb^ 
as contemponines, no two writers could seem to differ more thdhf 
the two admirers of Spensc-r just named insomuch that Mil|pll| 
declared Dryden to be* no poet ” vet each claimed td 'li| 
Spenser's " son ” In latcu days a similar r nmmumty of sen(ifl){^ 
eidsted between two ecjually contrasted poets of one aUhtlVfdNlci 
s|me period, Byron and Wordsworth, both of whom also 
tb^ influence of Spenser, though in varying wajrs. ' 
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like ihese and oti^r di&tinguishcd writers c^wn to Macaulay 
and Tennyson, Spenser was a disuple of ranibrid(|[e It would 
ittde^ almost seem as jf then* wen something about the sister- 
university less favoural)le to the calm atmosphen* in which the 
mind of the aitist Imds ils fulJe st dc \( lopinont I orv or Socialist, 
Ritualist c>i I’ositivist, (J\foid is .iKva^s m extremes, cuid thus 
perhaps, less piopitious to artistn giowth wi do not indeed 
hear of ( ambiidf'e ShtlKys inThaps tin hiyh water mark of 
Oxford is Matth< w \inold 

Ik* that as it inav, Sjhiisci was in a particular manner a 
('ambndge man, leniained on the banks of the ( am until 1576, 
when he took his Masti'i s d«‘j;i« t and aftc r a brief and unrxplor(*<l 
interval, went to [ ondon to scs'k liis fortiim in the brilliant 
court of l''lirabetli who may noted in passing as the nearest 
tonsoveieign of hiiglish laci that ever sat on 4in Knglish throne, 
since the nigii of llaiohi Heie the young student became a 
follower of Sii Philip Sidney and an inin.itc of Leicester House, 
the palace of Sidiu\’s unde the notorious Kobt rt Dudley, l£arl 
of I,cic<'stei and ii\ouiite of the (hiun sulnc'y allected 
Spenser, foi good and lot evil .ind foinuHl the type of nco- 
ehivalrn diaiactei that was to ahich with him lumcfoith, joined 
with a cc'rtain pieiiosit\ ot style 

In all turn s, « \eu, as w< have aln ady s« eii m the nineti*enth 
'cntiiry, the Age ot ‘sueme there has always bien a tendeni y 
on the part ol ai lists to bieak away from the repre st*ntation of the 
objective woild of plunonuna ind to make to themselves wings 
lOn which to soai into the liighei legiuns of the transcendental. 
This temptation was nevei likely* to be strongei than amid the 
SttfTCnindings of tlu I'uglish Renaissance. wlu*n exec phonal minds 
'WriU being loniinudiv vexed with the show of mvv possibilities 
tunidthe fac is ot tlwu lives, biilhant indeed, but cruel, barbarous, 
and flawed with woe and s«(iudlor • In 1579 Sjx'nbor bad already 
planned his afterwards famous Facty Queen, and had .ilso sketched 
d number of plays his jvedantic mcntoi, Gabriel Harvey, being 
consulted on the subject, counselled him to stick to the drama; 
and the immediate consequence was that the poet published 
ndther poem nor play In 1580 appeared his first comidete 
work, “The Shepherd’s Calendar,” in w’hieh he dealt neitker 

t Hm eSeot of Uuseontni'it wav verv stioiiR in Snckvitle. a prrdeceaaarMd 
ot ^OBOr s i 
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with phenomena nor with abbtractions, but launched out into a, 
highly artificial masque of so-called pastoral life, m which hial 
friends and contemporaries wete introduced thinly disguised a^ 
dranMiis personae " Those poems,” siys Dean Church. **?re, 
m poetical foim, part of that manifold aud varied system of Puritan 
aggression on the O'ttablished tciksiastKal ordei of England which 
went through the whole si ale ' (of satire and censure until the 
final outburst under Laud and his ill staired King) Such as it 
was, the work, anonymouslv publishi d, was at once successful. 
Sidney — then tin. acendited aibitei pionuuiued it a work of 
permanent value ' mui h ]x>(‘trv in it and worth the reading.*' 
From that turn forward all the prohssid (ritics with guesses 
and initials , proilaim the wiitci a i.m wit and hsiined ma&teTt 
comparable to rheoiritus and Virgil, and a not unworthy successor* 
of Chaucer The date of this publK.ition, tturefoie, marks an era. 

Before the c nd of the ai , Sjx nsei wt*nt to In land as secretary 
to the Lord-Licutenaiit Lord (irey de Wilton and made some 
acquamtance with war in that ignoble form whuh is seen when 
desperate barb.trians wage umH|ual ionflnl against able and 
masterful invadeis I he cool despatch in which Lord Grey 
reports the massacre of the Spamaids at Stnc'rwuk has been 
supposed to have been penned by oiii Puritan (met , and tt forms, 
a sad episode in that story of fanatical bloodshc'd which iS 
lonfincd to no creed, but is the mine shameful in proportion to 
the purity of out professions Such w.is our poet's stem appren- 
ticeship to an oflirial c arocr , and in due c oursc he came to suffef 
as weH as to witness suffering All these' cxpc'nenccs sank into a 
nund both observant and imaginative', and went to furnish the 
stuff out of 'Which a gieat work of art was to proceed Lord Gr^ 
was recalled in the late summer of 1582 and Spenser added 
the qualities of that stem administrator to the* more attractive 
attributes he had already learned, from the example of Sidney, to’ 
associate with hts ideal of knightiv worth 

After his patron’s departure Sficnscr resided for the iuoet% 
part m Ireland, doing some official work and obtaining gcanli^ 
as colonist. About 1586 he settled at Kilcohnan, a fcwfdlfif^ 
pn^ierty of the rebel Desmonds, near Doneraile Here he pHSei^' 
most of his remaining years , here he received the visii of Sii>, 
Walter Raleigh; and here he wrote so much of hb ,*'Fqeiy 
Queen ** as it was given him to finish. The first time hooks 

.K .. b . 
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were frablielied in London (1590) with an introdnction in the form 
e* of a letter to Raleigh ; and th(^ sufficiently attested the savage 
scenery and conditions of the author's exiled life. “ The realities, 
of the Irish wars and of Irish social and political life gave a real 
subject, gave body and form to the allegory " (Church.) That 
allegory, now, is to many readers a little obscure and even tedious , 
but the harmony of the stanza - Spenser’s own invention —and 
, the beauty of many of the pictures, combine to make these three 
Books a delight for competent readers, even at this late day. In 
the dedication to the* Queen, Spenser proudly said that his labours 
were to “ live with the eternitv of her fame " , and the pride 
has had no fall, either th<n oi sm<c Contemporary genius 
for once ac< epted his snp<‘rioritv . even Shakcfx?rc — in a sonnet 
of which a (opy appean'd in Ike Pas\tonaU' Pilgrim, 1999- 
speaks of " Spensci whos< deep lonccit is such as passing all 
conceit needs no defeme" At the emi of If>9(> the publishei 
had alreadv testified to flu " favouiahle passage ” of the 
work. 

'Sptmser was then on a temporary visit to Inndon , but 
shortly after returned to Kilcolman, married, and went on with bis 
great poem. In 1596 app<‘ared the other three Rooks of the 
original design, which was to have extended to twelve book^ 
r 4 >mmemorative of twelve virtues. Thus one half of the some- 
what too vast and vague undertaking had been completed ; and 
it is in itsc‘lf a mass of matter almost too great for our days of 
burry and change Macaulay said (in his first Kssay on Bunyan) 
that few readers were ever " in at the death of the Blatant Beast ’’ . 
\ and in so saying proved that he, for one, had never read the whole 
of the poem he professed to criticise The Blatant Beast is never 
IdOed: nevertheless there is truth in Macaulay’s criticism. The 
plot of the Faety Queen is chaotic, the characters are unreal, the 
narrative is prolix cuid redundant, the allegory — as we have 
observed — not always clear. Yet, when all is said, Spenser lives, 
n fixed star in our artistic heaven He was a true Poet, a 
" Maker," whose very tediousness arises from an excess of genins. 
Do not let us blame the oak because it bears no pine-apples ' 
Spenser does not undertake epigram, is not often tyiie or 
humorous : but he is, in a peculiar degree and manner, stately *, 
his invention and reflectiveness are alike inexhaustible ; bis 
»niu6ic never loses its charm. 
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His work beiog ••uch, wie may not feet much regret at its 
noacompletion however we may feel disposed to sympathise with 
the hard fortune to whuh the interruption was due As so often 
happens, the cup that he had brewed was handed him by Fate. 
Having joined in the contemning and spoliation of the Iri^, he 
was in turn ruined by them Ivrone broke out in 1598, aftei 
receiving a p<irdon fni paiit otttmes the tribes nt Munstci rose 
in sympathy and a horde uf ragged rebels haiboiired in the wooded 
hills at whose feet Kilrolnian stood At the end of the 3mar 
Spenser left Iioland with a chspatili from (letieial Norris, the 
President eithei m his ibsiiut or afUr his ndiiin Kilcolman 
was sacked and biiint and Siiensei died in want in the fiisl 
month of the m w veai riu plat « of his deatli is let orded to have 
been King StntI, Weshninstei within -ight «»f thi Abbey and 
the legislativt Palao wdiitli impersointtd sn ti> speak -the 
institutions of his lK>]«ned fat h<u land 

Contem])t nan* tuts with ^piiisei ind f\tn iiu'm niifortimate, 
was Christophei Marlow t (1564^.3) Ht>ni in tin same yvM as 
Shakspero ht tlid not li\t lung enough to •■how, ill his quality, 
but if wc were t<M ompart th« Jrt of Malta I tins indrontmt,^ , 
or Hero and Leander with Venus and idoms we might lie tempted 
to think that a few more veais might Iiim fuini'-lud our gnat 
artist with a not entirely unwt'tthy m il Vlailowt s play*) have* 
been reprinted in the Mermaid Sitks (1887) ind extracts 
from the “first stMiad ’ of flrro rna> bi loiind in the first 
Volutm* of Mi Humphrey Ward’s 1 nplish Poets ,u that any 
student who may desire it has the imiin-. o< judging of the truth 
of the above estimate The Mermaid tdition ha*- a biogi^^^ical 
and critiral introduction bj tin 1 iti j \ Syf'iond*- , and Wo 
«annot do better than avail ours<lvt>- of the guidance of that 
accomplished writer With the one eveeptioii of ShakspCK, . 
who is always alone, it has not been thought (jiiite just to test 
English Classic s in general by their work for the stage, thecxigdWfit^ ^ 
of which require so many qualities bc*side thos^ that are piiri||pf^* 
literary; and we cannot depart from tlu piintiple to 
Symonds in all his appreciations of Marlowe’s plays Wc SMm 
only note that they are all, more or less, vigorous even to viokinp|||^ 
fuO of the credulity of passionate youth but also full of inipiBidi* 
ootbredn, 'The earliest of these was called J 
was first performed in 1588, setting at once and artSneUhe 
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laitteirn of English blank vetse in what Johnson called " Mail6we*s 
Mighty Line.” Tamburlaine was almost immediately foDowed 
/by The Tragical History of Doctor Faustus, based upon a 
.German book published at Frankfort in 1587, and at once trans- ' 
jlated into English. This, which is Marlowe’s greatest work, had 
' «the honour to l>c imitated and highly praist'd by Goethe ; and 
• .contains more than one splendid piece of lofty and rhythmic 
. declamation ; it has also the merits — rare in so young an artist's 
■: Work — of being both ahlj’ constructed and free from material . 

horrors : Marlowe's (.oncej)tion of Hell, for e.xample, is far more 
' .;iipiritual than that of Dante, even than that of Milton. Next 
, came Tfu Jew of Malta a fresh advance, from the literary 
. critic’s point of view, both in design and execution. Marlowe’s 
dramatic work was crowned by a tragedy called Edward the 
Second, which has b(>en always admired and to which Symonds 
' does not hesitate to pronounce Shakspere's Richard II. “ distinct-* 
ly inferior." Marlowe C(i-o|)crated in the production of the thret; 

, parts of Henry VI. now included in the works of Shakspere ; 
.^^ut he did no. more good dramatic work single-handed. It is 
; with his |H>etic fragment, Hero and Lcandcr that we arc 
here chiefly concerneil : and of this wo. may at once say that it 
shows more imagination and more skill than any other poem of the 
period, and that it formed in after years the model for some of 
,thc most beautiful work of Keats. 

Marlowe is here .seen as the complete contrast to Spenser : 
'^^ll.atcatl of fantastic allegory related in stately stanza we find the 
l^l^bst vibjective word-painting delivered with little apparent 
^^^i^flprt. 4 in easy-flowing couplets ; the author (like Keats in later 
antici]>ating Milton’s demand, is " simple, • sensuous, 

. ' fXIsaionatc.” Of the influence of this fine fragment, which was 
'^rst.' published posthumously in 15t)8 and afterwards completed, 
by Chapman, there can be no doubt. Shakspere, udio 
^ scc^iely ever quoted, quoted from Hero ; and another eminent. 
’ centemporary paid Marlowe the following compliment : 

His raptures were 

All air and fire, which made his verses clear ; 

For that fine madness he did still retain 
Which rightly should possess a poet’s brain.” 

t '■ ^ 9, * 
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D(a 3 rton's rorntdiment is ilbt, it must be confessed, very 
discriminating, if one takes the word “ madness *’ in the common 
acceptation Marlowe is never the victim of possession bat rather 
the master of his Muse. Nevertheless, the raptures of air and 
hre may b(* accepted as a note of the effect produced by Marlowe’s 
art jupon a s>iiipathetic < onteinporary his verse is certainly 
“clear” All the fulfilment of Mailowe's great promise was 
never realised in IStKl he was killed in an ignoble brawl ; and 
posterity was left to speculate on one moie of the “ might-have> 
beens,” of which it has so inanv othei instance's in English 
literary art. Wlien om thinks of possibilities extinguished in 
the early deaths of Chattel ton and Keats and Shelley, one 
has every reason to add the name etf (hiistophei Marlowe, the^ 
self-reliant poet of Hero and Leander 

Idolatrv of shakspeTc' has beceure so iitiive>rsal that tho 
comparison oi the* two cot'vals may apjx'ar aiiduious In the 
vear of Marlowe ‘s dc'ath appeared Shaks^x'rc's 1 mus and Adonis, 
already mentioned and the poem v\as long classed with 
Marlowe's Heto as likedy to eoinipt young le.uins Itut the 
classificatioii w is unjust in a gimtle persii.isne' casuistry 
Shakspcrc was what he had showm himself in some of his earlier 
comedies but and Adotus falK as far Ih>Ic>w the work 

of Marlowe' in \igour and in taste as it also doi's m srholaily 
execution Indt'c'd, having regard only to what each bad dono 
up to 1593, theie were few who could have vc'ntured to deddc 
between the two young men who wxrc' bom in the same 3rear 
and had worked together at the ^ame theatre' ^ 

A wnter of a diffcrc'nt sort wra.s Spenser’s patron. Sir Philip 
Sidney (1554-86). He too died somewhat pri'inaturcly, but 
not before he* had in a great measure displayed the full extent 
of his artistic powc'i Hitherto we have been dealing with poets ; 
nor can it be ejucstioiu'd that poetry -in the strictest sense of tho 
word, emotional composition couched in me tre — was thet ch3wn ' 
vchide of the great Heroir Age that may be said to have beginTy 
with Sidney. Judged os a poet of this kind Sidney himself takxfM 
no high rank he was brave, good, bright but he was afUsb 
all a gratleman-wnter, a dilettante apt to run to fleeting iadilMi 
and affectation. Had he, indeed, as has been well remarked hy £ 
jiidicioas critic, been content to look “ into his noble beait 
ynritten directly from that, his poetry would have, IWm 
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cxcdlent*' : and he lid probably some feeling of the 

same when he said of himself - 

" Fool > said the Muse to me, look in 
th\ heart and write ' 

{Aslrophd and Stella.) 

Bnt he prifttri'c] to listi n to blind i^iiules and to bury his 
natural emotions foi tlu most part under monuments of qumnt 
euphemism Sidney’s best poilry is therefore in his prose, a 
rhythmic art in which lu stood .done amonp the mtn of his day 
Some ol Ills \sitophel and Sonnets < ont.iin pretty 

verse, and of these (tioiit'h foi the stiidt iit purpose will bt 
found in Mr Wards (ollcctioii tdre ad\ often cited, with a 
sympathetii iii< moir by Mrs Ward * 

Foremost then, amonK the few prose works of that unpros^ic 
time, was Sidneys Defence ol Poesy, tiist sketched in 1581 
but not pubhshtd in its pi<*H(nt form till etter the author’s d'»th 
In the prcwioHs >ear Sidiuy had bepun .mother jirose-work, also 
]K)sthumuuslv piiblislu d and this being writUm at Wilton for tlu 
entcitainmeni of his sist«*i, the then mistress of that fair domain 
was entitled The ( ountess of Fembrokes Arcadia ' In I581i 
Sidney w.is knightc'd, and two yc'ars later commanded the cavalrx 
in an expedition sent to aid the Dutch under Sidne\'s worthies 
uncle Kolu'rt, bail of leicester In the .uitiimn of 1586 ht 
received a wound at the su-ge of Zutphen of the ctlects of which 
he soon after w aids died so far fortunate that he did not live to 
witness the taihuc and recall of his incompetent kinsman 

In estim.*ting Sidneys pic»sc we have to bear in mind that it 
is the work of a \oiiiig man and an anstocrat surroundf*d by 
admiring friends .md never criticised or contradicted In the 
bright forenoon of Muabc'th's reign be was accepted as supreme* 
arbiter in litc'iary matters , and although hasty in temper- 
wal of 4ittcb an indulgent taste that Spenser in a letter to Gabriel 
Harvey, speaking of a foolish book dedicated to .Sidney which tbei 
latter received somewhat scomfiiHv vet hastens to add, '* if 
at least it be in the goodness of that nature to scorn But in 
1581 there vras not very much English poetry of a very high order 

’•~WartVicJ«AP«»to. Vol I, _ 

1 lUs book was " rite School of Abuse ' by Stephen Gossan (ISSS-iaZt), and 
(he JDtfonetASiAne to have been written in repl>< 
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extant to justify Sidneys ’* ^fence ” He praised the nld 
Ballads Chevy rii<ue,' lit s<ud, ** stiiicd his heart like the 

sounds of a trumpet ’ But hi woiuleied ^^hv the peaceful time 
in which h( wiote tv<4s si* unfruitful in nvei-famt quietness 
should s((m to stnw tin iioust tui jHiits The poet was "of 
ill sciences th< monarch nay ho doth, as if your 

loumcv should lu through a fait vine^aid it the very first give 
vooadustii otgrapis ht comet h to you with words set 

delightful in piopoitiun and with a tah forsooth, he 

rmeth unto vou uitli i talc \iliiih holclith i ti licit tui from play 
•ni old ricn ironi till chimmy cornu Mu Aiiadia " is not 
ixrhans cjuiii i‘ thesime high level as this hut it is ilniost the 
MTSt V irl tint Ml ha\c of lomantii tut ion in studied and f 
ir*i t' { I < < arc! if not c mi tlv popiilat is still i«.id with interest 
lud pic I j'l II ic aic diiiitv dcstiiptioiis and pretty conen^, 
irn till! of the she phi 111 lun piping is though he should 
'VC hi lid I he hook was a feioiiiiti with the unfortunate 
’» ^Icrl's I and was much pii/td and piaistd by Lamb 
•It lowntd Charles of romp.iiativily me'nf limes 

>t l\ other prosi writer of tint diy who < in he in any 
s id to snivivr is John hoxi (1S17 87) the historian of the 
• pi I 'fution hoxc wras an Oxford in in ixpc'llod from 
e'l l‘S45 on account of his adoption of the new doitrinesi 
'11 of Mary ludor hi sought safety on the ConUnent, 

( n -onio time readci to a B&sli printing ofhee On the 
•i eth he returned to England and bciame a Prebendary 
* ir\ where he wrote his Ads and Monuments," corn- 
known as " Foxes Martyrs It became at once a 
etc with the followers of the reformed faith . and, though 
‘ I CO from exaggeration and bitterness, is still read and cited. 

The early poets of the Heroic Age are but little studied in . 
these busy days , yet literary history must notice a few udio, , 
with longer live's might have entered the charmed temffie 
t^ame Sir Edward Dyer (1557-1607) was a friend of Sidaey'fit. 
not only remembered by a short piece, often inclnde^* 
m selections, which begins " My mind to me a kingdom is/* 

Brooke (1554-1628) was the other longcst-kvcd member of llyili^ 
trij^e alliance, who professed to have written '* in hts youth 
fanuliar exercise with Su Pbihp Sidney,’ and his 
Strang powers of thought he wrote dramas m the llf jftnrf 
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line of the Greeks ; and an Elegy on Sydney’s death — attributed 
,to him by Lamb— is m the same metre, bat all in rhyme. 

Constabl(‘ (1555'161? ) was another of Sidney’s admirers, and 
author of a "Sonnet to Sir Philip Sidney ’i> ^oiil ’’ rontaining the 
following strong coi^plet ; - 

jf " IX-atli, Courage, Honour, make thy soul to live. 

Thy soul in Heaven, thy name on tongues of men.’’ 

lliomas S.ickville (1536-1608) was iwrhaps one of the 
factors and nioilels of Spenser’s Faery Queen He rose to be Earl 
of Dorset and Lord High-Treasurer of England , but in his 
younger and less occupied days began a poem on the scale of an 
epic, in which he meant to set forth a Pantheon or heroic History 
of England, something of the kind afterwards attempted by 
Fuller in prose. It wastobt'calletl " The Mirror for Magistrates,” 
where the word was to imply statcsmim and rulers in general 
But Sackville got no farther than the " Induction ” and one 
character — that of Henry .Staiford, Duke of Buckingham, beheaded 
in 1483. 'The fragment shows dignity of t onccption and expres- 
sion, but is deeply tinged with gloom. 

If we determine to regard the Elirabcthan t limux as having 
begun with Sidney and Spenser we must agree to close this chapter 
here. The poets who connect that era with the birds of dawn 
were all dead before the Apolo^ of Sidney- -afterwards expanded 
into the Defence of Poesy- had created new ideals and -before 
Edmund Spenst'r had become ” the new poet ” of an advanced 
|(eneration. I here was indeed no gulf or actual breach between 
them ' and their immediate pririoccssors ; but the later times 
Vrere far quieter and there was far more leisure for’ intellectual 
cultivation. The iiiccession was settled, the religious crisis was 
closed, the (ountiy was becoming prosjieruus. With these 
elements at hand a critical treatise and a poem by an ori ginal - 
minded* artist wcie enough to precipitate a new creation. Tl^ 
Elizabethaii, or Heroic Age must b(.> considered as b^uuiii^9 
about 1582, with the manuscript of the Defence of Poesy and the 
printing of the Shepherd's Calendar. 

(To he continued.) 
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. ( \ PR» 1 1 ni ) 

T H£R£ was an unusual soltmss (bout iur tlmi ( vt nin^, lt‘8& coor 
fidence and more shyness in her gn(*tinf> and he, noticing ttna 
change in her heanng, had attributed it to recent family (>vents: hi 
this he was both wrong and right 

They had boon late in starting and wm obliged to walk bnskl;f 
that they might be in time for the opening number of the programme, 
and conversation had been jerky and sLarit, with ne> chtuicu for 
rcMifidences , so he peistponcd his e onimunu atioii * until an eiUrit 
aeU should give the opportunity he desireel Jhit when the first 
part of the programme had come to an end, he found himsi'lf postponing 
still the announcement of his engagement whie h he never doubted would 
please her she had so often urged him to marry « 

While he hesitated, the music be*gan again and seam its subtle 
influence had them in its grasp, was filling tluir heaits with memories 
of an evining long ago when he had told her of his lovt for her and she 
had replied firmly if sadly, that her regard for him wa-. only such as a 
sister might cherish for a beloved brother- nothing morr * 

The man, wounded to his innermost being, had looked in£o her', 
face searching* for something then which might < ontradu t her words, 
but the clear straight glance (>I th« tkirk eyes was frank and 
unflinching , and he had parted from her, < onvinced of the truth of her 
words. 

,, Now, with the melaoc holy love liness of the iniisK HotMling the hall, 

t se two faved over that night, and looking at her now he found het* 
derer, sweeter, more mellowed *1 

A sigh broke from him at which she start*>d, and, turning qttibldf£ 
to meet his intent gaze, blushed a rosy red .and turned her head * 

iTbe music came to an end and they rose to go They were ofeMlSiS 
more in the street, alone amid the hurrying crowd, but for them 
was no need of haste. He must tell her now The iqiell wovmi 
muste, those memoriesof long ago, bad faded again and in spilqulfli^. 
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be loved his gcotle little fiancfe. 

" Miriam/' he said, piently pressing her arm, " won't you cougra* 
ifalate me •' ” 

" Congratulate you <* " she asked, surprised, ” On what ? '* 

"On my engagement/' he replied, smiling happily. "Beatrice 
Denvers and I arc to bo married next month " 

I'here was silence for a moment ; then he asked, surprised, and 
stooping towaids her : " What is the matter, Miriam ^ " 

" Nothing oh nothing t " she replied hastily, " only your news 
has rendered me speechless with astonishment " 

" Is that all ? *' he asked disappointed 

" No ' no, my dear boy of roursi* I am delighted and 
congratulate you most heart ilv Beatrice will mak< you very haf^y, 

T am sure ’’ 

She was pii*ssing his arm now and her eyes were smiling up mto 
his. 

" Thank you, dear Sister," he said, and stooping, kissed her check 
as her brother might have done. 

It was dark helore iu-r dour, or he might have noticed tne scarlet 
spot, might h.iw i.iught the drooping of her mouth — ^but as it was, 
the smile in her cvin w.is all he got and when the door had 
opened to liei he i.iised his hat and strode down the street 
content. 

"You aie very tired, mum," said tlie kindly maid, "shall I 
help you to undress ? ' 

" No. Lucy, thank you. I am tired but not in the least sleepy, 
so 1 will )ust sit here by the fire and read awhile — but you ^ off to 
don’t wait for me " 

" Goodnight, mum • " 

"‘Goodnight, Lucy I ’ 

At last she was alone — alone with her broken life irom whence 
the love in whose fare she had once, twice, shut the door, had now 
fled for ever. 

She bowed her head on her hands and wept — ^long passionate sobs 
shaking ’her shoulders, hot tears scalding her eyes and still wan^u 
(iropi^ on to her fingers. So- — sorrow, regret, love and deB|Nq|P 
swept tlvough her being until nature could stand no more and she lay 
back exhausted into the depths of the big arm-chair. Sitting thus, 
kShe became obsessed by memories which led her tired feet over Mths 
Itrodden long since, and the bitter parts were bitter stQl, addle nom 
^the sweet, Time had taken his toll. 

Once B^ote she stood beside the death-bed of her iadiec aiad heard 
*11^ Ipy, " Miriam, you are young and strong, hdp your.ipotter to 

1 - }.r -- a r ■'i * ^ ^ 


l)ear this parting, and take care of Rnpert.V To 
her own whbpered promise and as she heard, the "woman of to^ay 
muttered, " Thank God I have not failed — Oh, thank God at least for 
thatr^ 

. She saw herself little by little taking; command of the housij[fimd 
^ the widow's nerveless hand relaxed its hold ; listened again tCpthe 
first call of love’s voice which even then had sounded sweet to hieii 
girlish ears — that call which to-night was crushing out her life witi^ 
its poignancy. 

Her stern sense of duty, her promise to the dying man, had giv^| 
her strength to bid tlic little winged god begone, since* in her life-thc^ 
was no place for him, and she had continued on Ikt way happily enowh 
until the shadow of death again lay over the? household and her genW 
mother was gathered to the rest she craved. 

In the midst of her sorrow, Love called again — this time knocking 
at the door of her heart with no uncertain haiul. Slu* longed to Oj^ll 
wide the portal and call him in — yet dared not, because her brothetf^. 
life was in her keeping still and he clung to her jealously, begging Mr' 
not to forsake him yet awhile. 

Her soul cried out against tliis youthful tyranny, but her epn* 

, science was inexorable — slic had promised and must* remain faithfuif 
to that trust until Rupert liimsclf should break the chains of her 
bondage. So she had offered her lover the stone of friendship whil^S;; 
yet her heart was warm with the bread of love. J 

To-night, with tlie chains broken and the flood-gates looscned^^sp^. 
had gone to meet that lover, and he, all unconscious, had told heir o|' 
his plighted troth to another ! 

Her head fell l>ack on the cushioned chair find a little hystcricdl^ 
laugh, chill witli tlie frost of death, rippled out from between her 
lips. 

Thus she remained, lost in thoughts and memories, suffering 
because of tlieni, until the clock on the mantel rang out the third houtc 
of the morning. 

The sound from out tlie stillness startled her and sitting up 
the air of a sl6ep-walker suddenly awakened, she gazed vacantly around 
the silent room. Then, ri.sing, she poured out a glass of wine Jfrom. 
ijjllP which stood on the table beside her and draining the goil^^^ 

Drown liquid at a draught, as one drinks water, she set down the^:g||p| 
and leaving the room, quietly, with languid .sti*ps^ mounted 
'to ftc bed chamber. 

Silence i All was silence. Rupert, happy in his new?mi|y ^Bp 
w^'far away on his honeymoon ; the kithful maid lay 
w^alpi^l 
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She'uijllressed and threw herself on her bed, too weary in body 
and mind to remember the lesser ceremonies of the toilet with which a 
woman usually prepares for repose. Then she slept, a fitful, dream- 
hhunted sleep and awakening to the new day, was ^eary still. 

She would not rise till later — why should she ^ No one waited her 
coming at the bicakfast table — was she not alone '' 

At the KineinbiaiKc d httle shiver ran through her, the weary 
sadness of her f.iee deepened. 

A knock aimouni ed the ( onnng of the maid who bore in her hand 
a tray. 

“I tliouglit you would bi tuid, AIiss ilniani, so 1 have brought 
you your breakfast and youi lettus ” said flit sniiling Lucy. 

Miiiani sat up slow’ly .ind, as the maul gentle deposite'd the tray 
on her kni'es, took up the bunille* of it Iters wliieli laj lx side her plate. 
Indifferently she glanced o\tr the athliesse's until the handwriting 
of her brother attract! d her attention I..iying tin ie*si of the letters 
on the coverlet, she hurnetll} tul open this eneelopc which held for her 
tidings of the happiness of of he is 

It was biic'fly told — “ Just a few lints to let you know we are well 
and happy and looking folv^ald to tlie hoim -coming nc\t week. Take 
care of youiscdl, dcai Aluiam, and lenicmlu'r that bj this marriage 
of mine you luue not lost a brother but gained a sister.” 

A wan smile flukeied o\ei the gill’s pale lace which the maid 
who still hoM'ied near, notutd. She said 

“You will he dow’ii and rest awhile aftei jt>ui breakfast, won't 
j^u, Miss Miriam i ” 

To which the mistress had replied with a nod of her head, adding, 
1 will ring for jou when I am leacly to tet up ” Then she began to 
pour out a cup of coffee. 

' The maid went out closing the door behind liei and the mistress 
relieved of hei piest'iice set down the coftec pot and lay back on her 
piltoWs. 

.* 'Hie bappj , unconscious selfishness of lier biolhei’s letter had been 
an added wound to lur alieady suffering heait , and yet she couM 
not blame the lad, for he was ignorant of tin wioiig he Iiad done her— 
unayrare Jthat he had roblnd her of that vci\ happmes;, of which he 
new wrote. 

Next week they would come home — not to the tmj' house in which 
they had lived since hei father's de.ith, but to a pietty furnished flat, 
a Intle further up the street which the biide-to-be liad begged her to 
( share ; but Miriam had refused gently with a tender smile, thinlmag 
i' in her heart that there was another shelter which w'ould soon be offered 
, and which now she might without scruple accept. 
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Well — she had been wrong 1 That place was for another, not for 
her. She must continue to hvc alone in this home of many memories 
till death came to release her 

Long she lay, thinking thus until from out the wreckage of het 
hfe an idea sprang, grew and spread until it possessed her whole being. 
She sat up hastily, diank the fast cooling (up of eolfee, forced herself 
to eat a roll, then sprang out of Ixd and bt g in to dress 

Half an hour later she dcsci ndid the stairs and going to the sitting- 
room, took from it her long iiLgkctcd \iolin and went out into the 
street 

As Signor Pascoli took and shook tcndi ily the hand of his old pupil, 
the thrill of hope reborn lan through tin womans slmder fiame , she 
felt almost happy again 

"You are surprised to se e mt ^ " she said " We II, I have come 
to ask you a favour and it is this— will you li t me play for you once 
again, and will you tell me frankly if it is too late to earn that success 
which you once saw! might be mine if 1 e hose > ’ 

Pascoli was astonislud He had loved this talented pupil and 
h 4 been keenly disappoint* d when to his urging that she should make 
a serious study of the Molin and reap tin leward which hei talent pro- 
mised, she had shaken her head saying that the home and invalid 
mother needed her more than the world of music lo the former 
she was indispensable, to the latter <iuitc the eon ti ary 

The old man had been a trifle hurt lo him .irt was as sacred 
as the dearest ties of home and family and to neglect and wilfully 
throw away a gift, was a sm he could not i ondom But he understood 
the firm determination of his pupil s chaiact* r .well, and said no more, 
rhen the lessons had ceased and for some years he had only seen Miriam 
on those rare occasions on which she came to visit him * 

He shook hi$ head now In his fine old eyes a gleam of anger 
shone. 

“ My dear child,” he said * Art is no wanton to be east off 
and picked up at will — she is the true spouse who demands unceasing 
hdehty You have robbed her of the best years of your hfe and now 
whei|^e fires of youth arc already dim and your soul has lost itspristme 
freshness and originality, you come seeking her again ” 1 

The master’s voice was weighty with sadness, and despair seized 
the soul of {ns listener What he had said was true, and knoiirittt) 
it so, rile corid only be silent ’ 

After a pmod of time which to the waiting girl seemed an e1/eudlj|u^ 
Pascoli raised his head, straightened his shoulders and walldog to 
window, stood a moment looking out upon the perfect day- AfPldHEii 
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I lie turned to where Miriam sat in silence and laying bis large hand 
affectionately on her shoulder, as though to condone for the sting of 
'his words, he said ; 

“ Let me hoar you play, Miriam. 1 can then judge better of your 
progress since you ceased to be my pupil.” 

He crossed the room to where a pile of music lay on the floor and 
selecting a volume from among the many, he placed it on the stand and 
opening it, signed to the girl to liegin. 

As her eyes lighted on the music she starteil and a look of pain 
crossed her face which the quick eye of the master did not fail to see: 

“ Tlic Kreuzer Sonata used to bo a favourite of yours,” he said 
kindly, " but if you prefer something elsi*. why, c hoose ! ” 

Miriam merely shook her head and placing her violin in position, 

f began to play. 

The first few bars \v<'re uncertain, tremulous, as though the player 
was nervous : but the listener apix'ared not to notice it and paced 
up and down the little loom, hands in pockets, humming a soft accom- 
paniment. Gradually the girl forgot that her judge listened, forgot 
that he had told her she came too late- remembered only the anguish 
of her starving heart and pouied out all her sorrow into the slow re- 
verberating notes which wailed through the loom with unconquerable 
pathos. 

As the last note of the first movement faded away into silence, 
Pascoli stopped and leaning on the frail music-stand till it creaked 
beneath his weight, he gazccl into the face of his cx-pupil, a face from 
which all colour had fled, whose' eyes were wide and shining like those 
of a creature in mortal agony. 

" Miriam,” ho said at last, " who has taught you to play like 
' this ? ” 

* Tlie pale lips parted and slow'ly from between them came the 
antwer. 

* * ” Life — and Death 1 ” she said, but nothing more and the master 

wondering, forliore to question, though the enigmatic words of his 
pupil haunted him until the a<tcrmath of death had made them cl^ar. 

He crossed once more to the w’indow as though seeking light, 
and remaining there lost in thought, while Miriam replaced her violin in 
Us case and prepared to go. When she was ready she came to him, 
hedding out her hand. He took it and holding it for a moment between 
his own two massive ones, asked : 

“ Will you do me a. favour now ? ” 

Before she could answer he continued : 

>'' ” Will you take my place to-night and play that sonata before 

* public ? " 


t 
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Seeing both surprise and hesitation in the giWs he addled , 

" It is the best answer I can give to your question — let strangm 
judge between you and Art — as for me, I can no longer judge I " 

“ I shall not be accepted in your place, Signor Pascoli, you know 
it would be impossible.” > 

" Only agree and 1 will settle the rest,” he persisted. 

” Why, then, of lourse, I can only thank you for your generodty, 
dear Master,* and accept. But the test is severe ! ” 

" And all the more reliable for being so,” he replied. 

With a few words regarding the practical arrangements for thft 
exchange, they parted and Miriam walked home like one in a dream. 

« 4 . ♦ « « ^ 

It was all over- -the test had been made, had proved successfidu 
beyond the wilder dreams of either master or pupil, for in the playing 
of this girl there had been something supcniaturally beautiful— over- 
powering. It might have been the music of another sphere, so rate 
and exquisite it was and the audience had gone wild with eiithusiasmt); 
She played again and again in answer to their call until she could play 
no more, and even then they were not satisfied— tliey liad not had 
enough. • 

The Master had accompanied her home and there were tears in hiS, 
eyes as he bade her good-night— she was so white and still after all her' 
triumph, and in her own eyes a light shone, unnatural and intangible 
as the will o' the wisp. Like her music she si‘emed to-night, a thing 
immaterial, unconnected with earth. 

When the door had closed on his retreating form, she threw hersdf 
into the big arm-chair by the lire and placing gently her violin on 
the table beside which slu* sat, she lay her Weary head lovingly down 
upon it — ^her eyes closed and a smile, faint as the first flush of the dawn 
hovered round her pale lips. 

In another part of the city, one who had listened to her music 
and witnessed her triumph, stood leaning heavily against the mantel 
in bis study. On his face was written the realization of an irretrievable 
loss. 


MAY HARVEY DRUMMOND 
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SOME QUAINT TAMIL PROVERBS .♦ 


A n article on " Some Quaint Tamil Proverbs " was contributed 
by the present writer some time ago to East & West, That 
article concluded as follows ; “ There is no bettci study which will 
^ take one to the very heart of a nation than tlie study of its proverbs. 

' And with the awakened interest in the peoples ot India, it is hoped 
that other nations will look with soiiit* of that sympathetic imagina- 
tion on our institutions and leain 1o aj)])ictiate their real worth. 
And it may be confidently asserttd that one at lea^^t of the channels 
through which tiny may seek siuh information is the proverbs which 
are in daily use among th(‘ jitoples of this land. The writer of this 
article will feel amply rowanUKl if lus efforts in this direction will 
enable some at least to undei stand something of the national character 
of the Tamils of South India.'* ' 

Since writing the above, the present wnter has come across certain 
other quaint Tamil Proverbs which he now comments on in the same 
hope as the one expiessed in the previous article. 

Modesty has been a characteiistic of most of the learned men of 
the world. And it must lie conceded that the learning of such men 
shines the bettei for not being blazoned forth with a flourish of trumpets, 
liepcc modesty has ahvays been enjoined as a virtue. This is contain*- 
ed in a curious proverb which may be freely lendcred .thus : ** Do not 
make a show of your pow'eis and accomplishments before your mother 
who has given you biith." Respect to the mother has been and still 
is a great virtue in India. And hence by invoking that respect, it is 
sought to enforce this lesson to be modest in the presence of the people 
to whbm respect is due, as typifieil by the mother in the proverb. 

Even the Emperor of Delhi is only a son (lit. boy) to his 
mother.” This somewhat enigmatical proverb is intended to 
show that no man can jump out of his skin even though he be the 
Emperor of Delhi. Incidentally it shows how much the greatikess of 

the city of Delhi is appreciated even in distant South India. And may 

— — - ■ "*"■ ' 

* An article on the same subject by this author appeared In Easv ft West 
fer Jidy. 1912. j ^ 
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it not also in some measure justify the transference of the capital of 
India to the ancient city of Delhi ? But that is by the way.' This 
proverb is sometimes used by elders, especially the relations of any 
great man, to make him conscious th.il, in spite of his greatness, he 
is only a young man wliom they can atlord to treat in a patronising 
manner, and sometimes by the man himselt to show his deference to 
his elders. 

Suave words arc not unoften followed by actions which falsify ‘ 
them. Men all over the world, not infrequently, make promisee 
which, even while they make them, they have no idea of keeping and 
which sometimes they do not keep. This ))ht>nomenon occurs moro.‘ 
frequently in India where the obligation of Dakihinyami (an untrans*.*' 
latablc Sanskrit word the nearest equivalent to w’hich in English 
'politeness’) makes it impossible for people to si>eak out their minml''^ 
when they know that their words arc likely to tlisplt*:i‘'e the listener/^' 
Hence the proverb *' The mouth is (like) the plantain fruit ; the hand;t 
is (like) Karuitaikktghangu (a kind of root which leaves a very uncomi" 
fortable prickly sensation in the mouth)." While the man’s words 
are as sweet as a plantain fruit, i.c., give promise of sw«‘(*t jxTfurmancef 
his deeds are as foi bidding as the root referred to alxive. 

“Even theft, jou must learn and forget." This curious dat]|| 
enjoined on all by this piovirb, has alwajs jx-rplexed the preseim 
writer. Theft is by no means an occupation whii h can be commended 
as an art to be learnt except on two hypotheses, viz., (1) that a man '9 
education cannot b<* complete until he learns everything, even tbid 
art of casing another man of his goods and (2) that, for the sake 
of detecting and dealing with tliett, one must have known something* 
of it oneself. The former is not a very satisfactory one, while .tho 
latter seems to be nullified by the injunction that one must forget it 
as soon as one has learnt it. Perhaps this is the one good feature of 
the proverb. But it may bo confidently asserted that the injunction 
contained w'as never intendc'd to be, and is not, htcrcAly acted on. All 
it can be said to mean is that it is worth while to learn even arts which* 
may seem disreputable. , 

" Is there any man who pines for ghee (clarihod butter) whilC'‘fl 
the time he is in possession of butter ?’’ The question is as]Geil,fill 
course with the implication that tho answer must lx* in the nogat""”* 
For there cannot exist any man so unprai tical as not to know 
has to resort only to the simple process of heating the but^,^f^,[gl 
converted into ghee. The proverb is applied to the case of a i 
does not utilise the things at his disposal to get wbat he waAttji ^ 
he can do so. It must not be imagined that the proverb ii; ,1 
.when t|ie mean&arc so easy for realising the end, as in the o 
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and ghee. It is often used when men are, as usual, unable to see how 
they can use their energies, opportunities, and accomplishments, to 
realise their desires. 

The desire to have a separate habitation for oneself and one’s 
family is strong in this country, perhaps stronger than in other 
countries. It is, no doubt, a fact that in the cities of India, two or 
more families live in the same hoiisi* as co-tenants. But, in the villages, 
it is not an iniiequeiit plu'nomenon to hud that, while there are big 
houses belonging to the richer peojile, a portion of which can be had 
almost for the asking, the poorer p<“ople jiieler to live in huts of their 
own. This tendency is expicssed in the proverb “ Even though it 
(the house) bi* (as small as) a lat's hole, it is best to have a separate 
one for oneself." 

The English piovcrb "You cannot ha\e the bread and cat it 
too” — ^has its analogue in the lannl proveib which may be translated 
thus, literally . “ There is the ilesire for the moustache « as well as tor 

the pottage," The intonation with which this proverb is usually 
uttered denot«*s the absurdit} of the dc'sire lor both. A man who has 
moustaches and who drinks pottage cannot lu Ip soiling his moustaches. 
And, if he has td drink the ixittage often, it will bc' impossible for a man 
|Who loves his moustac lies to continue this process very long. So, ere- 
long, he will have to make up his mind and choose between his moustache 
and his pottage. This pioveib is often used to desciibc- the state of 
a man who desires two inconsistent things ' 

While the Hindu mother, at least m this part of the coimtry, has 
almost always Iwen veiy partial towards her sons-m-law, even some- 
times at the exjx'nse of her sons, -and we may expect that such 
"partiality is likely to lx* popular — ^yet she has not escaped the scathing 
, cnticism of the proveibmonger. " The mother-m-law felt very sorry 
for having had to offer to her son what she had prepared for her 
bon-in-law.” Ihe feast which had been prepared for the son-in-law's 
recaption had to be pai taken of only by the son, since the son-in-law 
did not turn up Of course, this proverb does not contain even a 
half-truth. No Hindu mother is so unloving towrards her sons. But 
sometimes in her anxiety to please the husbands of her daughters, that 
they .may treat her daughters properly, she overdoes things ; and 
this proverb is intended as a critiasm of such overdoing. 

V Punishment has always been recognised by the wise of all countries 
as a necessary part of the education of a child. The reason for it seems 
to be the idea that children arc naturally so prone to mischief that unless 
' f»ey are punished for their delinquencies, they will never grow up 
^jKOperly. * Spare the rod and spoil the child” is the Engli^ proverb 
'^ora^j y> ipdmg to, the t'amil one *' Even brothers cannot be so, bd^fut * 
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to one as beating (punishment)." One can only hope that m neither^ 
case is indiscriminate punishment advocated, but only as a consequencel? 
of some fault. It may even be permissible to doubt whether too much 
emphasis is not laid in these proverbs on the good effects of punishment, 
especially in the light of the greater available knowledge of child 
psychology. 

It has frequently been observed by Indian and foreign thinkess 
alike that one very prevalent characteiistic of tlu* Indian mind is its 
unwillingness to adapt itself to new ideas, if they happen to be general* 
ly unpopular. In almost every field of activity, a few important 
men give the cue and the others must follow, or woo to the man who 
has different ideas of his own and dares to express tlu^m. Two or thred^ 
influential politicians, in their wisdom, sketc h the lines of Indian poUs’ 
tical progress, and every Indian must fall into line with them atthc^ 
risk of being dubbed unpatriotic. Similarly, a particular pill lit 
prescribed by the numerous physicians for the ills which Indian social* 
flesh is heir to. and those who do not acknowledge the eflicacy of tho*^ 
pill are reactionaries. Or again, Swadeshism is said to be the panacea 
to cure India of her I'conomic weakness. And those who doubt 
its efficacy are people of little faith. These are only examples on !a 
larger scale of a pri'valent desire to remain undistinguished atid 
undistinguishabic in the mass. And this largely accounts for 
lethargy so ofUm found in India in her various fields of activity. TfaS 
feeling is given expression to in the very popular proverb “liVB in 
agreement with your village.” By the way, this proverb indicates 
the strength of the village organisation, at any rate at the time whell 
the proverb was r oined. 

“ What does it matter to us, whether Kama rules or Rayuiui 
rules ?” is a proverb, which, while gradually losing its hohl on the 
people’s m(jids, may in a sense be said to be the political philoMphy of 
many a man in India. To him, it does not matter who rules over him 
and his country, whether he be the good king of Ayodhya or the .bad 
king of Lanka. The genesis of this proverb may be traced to the fac6 
that, while the conquering legions thundered past in India, 
villages remained self-contained organisms and scarcely, if* ever, 
the con.sequent disturbances. Their relations with the central Govidl^ 
ment must have been confined to the pa 3 micnt of taxes ; and fio Wkeui 
as the taxes were not excessive and they got something in retiMk^K 
' them, they would not care as to who were the recipients of 
^ But it must be conceded that the Governments in India 
very oppressive and hence this political indifference.^ Even 
the proverbial bad king, is not described in the Rama^^^ab 
oppressing his sulqects. ' ' **** 
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'‘A vain man who suddenly gets wealth and power will have an 
umbrella' held over his head at midnight.” This is the literal transla* 

' .^n of a proverb which gibes at the common tendency of little-minded 
. jmen to lose their mental balance, when they find themselves nnexpect- 
' .^dly placed in a position of affluence. It is only great men who can 
li^apt thems(dvcs to any position they may find themselves in. Little 
' men 'will, under such conditions, do ridiculous things even as the man, 
' in the proverb had an umbrella held over him when it was least wanted 
■ and could only exjKise him to ridicule. Many stories are told in this 
part of the country to illustrate this tendency. Perhaps the most' 
interesting of them is what follows. 


Once upon a time, there was a proud daughter of a king who 
refused to marry any of the many princely suitors to her hand, because 
they were not able to engage on equal terms with h('r in any intellectual 
controversy. The princes, in despair, hit upf>n a plan to humble the 
pride of the princess. They got hold of an idiot of a shepherd; and with 
great pains drcs.scd him up as a prince and taught him to behave like 
one. They took cai’e, however, to lay on him the strict injunction of 
silence, thus hoping to make it appear that he was very learned, but 
that he did not condescend to spc:ik, and contented himself with only 
making signs. They also taught him a few significant signs to be made 
with his hands which may lead the unwary into believing that he was 
really a very learned man. Anon, the princes introduced the pseudo- 
prince to the princess as the most learned among them, but that the 
princess could exchange thoughts with him only through signs. The 
’ princess was satisfied with his signs, granted that he was a very learn- 
ed man, and p<.'rhaps tired with her state of single blessedness, straight 
.jf'Awsiy accepted him as her husband. The princely husband, in due 
retired to his lu.xurious chambers for the night and, being un- 
ykccustdiQcd to such luxuries, fell into a deep slumber. ^ When the 
‘■'^acess, arriving later, tried to wake him up with music.’it had only 
'ebarins to soothe the savage breast of the shepherd and made his sleep 
A]r..J^'more profound. Then the princess hit ujmn the device of put? . 
./ting Into his mouth scented nuts with the object of waking him. The ■ 
i poor ^epherd thought that the sheep among whom it was his habit to 
sleep^yfere iiWerfering with his sleep and uttered an exclamation to that 
•Cffecfc' .The princess then, to her dismay, found out the deception, 
practised upon her. This story is often told for the purpose of teachipg ' 

; people how to conduct themselves in unexpected situations to which > 
''^^ey.. may -find themselves placed. ' 

?■'/'. ; • ”Honi soit Qui mal y pense,*' ‘‘Evil to him who evil thinks” are 'toe, 
^ph.uid-iEni^ish. analogues respectively of the Tamil provKh ydibto 
■thji,s : "Only the man for whoi|^;e^j^JI|i^ito^ 
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thinks evil of others." Whether it be so or not in actual life, ihe pco> 
verb assumes that life in this world is so consonant with one's ide^ of 
poetic justice that the evil-doer scarcely escapes punishment even in 
this life. This is the sense m which it is used when a bad man does 
occasionally softer But, more often, the proverb is used as a threat 
to evil-doers. 

To act " Hamlet ’’ with the Pnnee of Denmark left out is impos- 
sible to conceive and the result is bound to be ridiculous. But a more 
disastrous phenomenon is portrayed m the Tamil proverb which is to 
this effect. “ The tying of the lhali was forgotten in the hubbub 
incidental to the marriage ceremonies.” In this part of the country, 
at any rate, the tying of the Thah is the most important act in 
the marriage and is takin to have the < Ifect of binding husband and 
wife irrevoi ably, although,* from a legal |ioint of view, the Saptapthii 
is by far the most important ceremony. But, < erlainly, the omission 
to have the Thah tied by the husband on the wih's net k will have moat 
disastrous consequences. This pro\eih is .ipplied to denote the st|tta 
of a man who is so wotried with some impoitant work that he is likely 
to forget some veiy essential thing in i ounce lion with it, or to ridicule 
a man who, under such circumstani es, lias oqiitted to do some 
important thing. 

“ A tiger, even when oppressc'd by hiingi i , tloes not stoop to cat 
grass. ” This is, of course, a natural phenomenon, capable of an 
explanation. But a poetical lonceit has been developed out OTit, 
Grass is usually eaten by humbler animals than the tiger, and the tiger 
always commands respect bom out of tear —a not uncommon source 
of respect even in the case of men. Hence it is said that even when, a 
tiger is suftermg the pangs of hunger, it will not resort to certain deSs, 
picablc means of satisfjung its hunger. Though the conceit i[s some- 
what fanciful, the proverb has satisfied the purposes of admonishing 
people not to demean themselves in their desire to relieve their suffer- 
ings, and of pouring ridicule on a man who stoops to do anything to 
compass his ends. 

This idea has been beautifully described by "Kalidasa” in hSs < 
famous poem of Megha Sandesa or " The Cloud Messenger." 
banished Yaksha who is pining for the company of his wife seeiks'Vfl(f'i 
assistance of a cloud to convey a loving messagt* to his wife at 
puri whither the cloud is expected to travel. In requesting thd 
to obl^ him, the Yaksha praises the cloud by sa 3 dngthathe^tl|li^d^l|U» 
Is daM;ended of a great family and that he is the muiistetidl[5B|p«j 
and concludes by saying that it is only because the Yakah^ i$ 
ed of the greatness of the cloud that he is asking ifS him h 
begging a favour of the great even when your re^piest ^ 
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is much better than requesting a favour of a small man even when it is 
granted Hence, even when in distress a great man is very scrupul- 
ous as* to the means he employs to help himself 

Patience has even lietii praised h\ the wise of all ages as a virtue 
not only berausc it ts its icwaul but also because it has its own 
reward. The lamil proverb says that the patient man will live to 
reign as king, wink tin impatitnt min will always ^o to rum Of 
course proverbs ail only half tniths and this moie^than any other. 
Then* are situations in lik when patuiue is a irimi But, generally 
speaking, it may In s nd that a patient man is wi 11 advised and is like- 
ly to succeed in the Ion ^ i un I hi simple ri ason is that the impatient 
man is less liki1\ to hit on iffiitm mians than the piticnl man who 
necessarily divotis some thought to the subjut 

These an somi of tlu t>picil proverbs whiili an in current use 
among the piopk of this paif of the countiv It cannot be easily 
patent to fonigiuis who do not know how the people live and move and 
have their being how tlu si prove ibs arc in diil> almost hourly, use 
among the people and how tluv m usidand ns(d aptly by evem il- 
literate people It Is e isy to stofl at these piovcibs but those who are* 
blessed with the ran gift of a svmpithctK inngination tan see m them 
the enslinned wi^lom of a gentle and kindly {KopU who have tried, 
in their own w.iy to fu ht the battle of lift 
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SIR JAME.S MUKRW ON HIS I ASK. 

WLbTMINSTFR AbBLY OF VVoRDs 

T he iincicnt temple of the Jews gitw m siUme, and it id 
intciestmg to lemembcr that in an old luighsh garden at 
Oxfoid, away from the hurry and stiih oi aff.iirs, the wonderful 
arcluterturo of the New English Dictionaiy silently approaches 
completion More than thirty ytais has this trtasui e-house of the 
language been in building, fust at the Sniptoiium at MiU Hill, 
and later in the city where Johnson spent his collegiate days. 
With the thirty years many of the hrst cnlhusiasts have parsed 
away. Dr Fumivall and Professor Skeat among them; hut 
the master builder, Sir James Murray, abide s still at the task, his 
natural strength unabated it would seem, notivithstanding his 
seventy ycats and six Summer and winter he rises at six o'clock, 
and works at the Dictionary the day through, winnowing tho 
histoiy of woids * ! 

In the preparation of the first section of Volume X. (Ti — 
Tombac), which has just been published. Sir James worked ninety 
hours a week for three months, and the history of ‘ to ' with the 
infinitive alone cost two months of toil When it coihes to tjO 
written the story of the making of the (Oxford Dictionar)!^ 
rank with thrilling tales of travel and heroism which axu 
inspiration to the race It seems that last year fate filsnl^ 
challenged the aged Icxicographei into the lists, 
colleague. Dr. Henry Bradley, fell ill, and w as ordered a ; 

there was a shortage of assistants, with beginnf^ OffigBdal 
instead of scholars matured to the work ; but 
and strength of purpose triumphed over circu m staoceafof dkav. 
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Though a bitter winter wind was blowing, Sir James had 
cyded to Congregation and back again to his home in Banbury 
Road when he gave me a special interview. 

Asked as to the probable date of completion of the Dictionary, 
Sir James had an answer which gave him obvious pleasure. " I 
have got to the stage when I can estimate the end. In all human 
probability the Dictionary will be finished on my eightieth 
birthday, four years from now. My colleagues. Dr. Bradley 
and Dr. Craigic, arc busy with “ S ” and I have penetrated 
into the second half of " T," which I expect to complete in 
two years. By that time the throe of us will be at liberty for the 
last six small letters of the alphabet, and, indeed some work will 
already have bi'cn done on them. It Was my hope to do the 
whole of the last volume myself, but that hope had to be given 
up in the general revision of plans, and I have actually had to do 
400 pages of Volume IX. before beginning on Volume X., of which 
I have published 120 pages. 1 began on the Dictionary in April of 
1879 ; that is to say, I made a start on the material collected 
by the Philological 'Society, and it took three years to got it into 
ship-shape, and make it adequate for the purpose. Under the 
k i n dl in g enthusiasm of Dr. Furnivall, eager readers had been 
gleaning quotations, but when I came to sift what had been sent in 
1 found the great mass various in quality. Perhaps there were five 
million quotations, and in the Dictionary itself 1 estimate we shall 
have used about a third of that number, shortened in form, of 
cotuese; because of exigencies of space. Insufficient instructions 
were .originally issued to “readers” to guide them in their work; 
Drf Pumfvall had many other interests, and could not attend to 
minutiae. It was essential, for example, that each reader should 
have an authentic edition of the book he was engaged upon, 
otherwise his findings might be lull of flaws ; but this condition 
siS^ems to M^ve been overlooked. Modem editions might be cheapest, 
but tjiey are’ seldom verbally reliable, and scarcely ever so for 
spdling. No proper list was kept of the portions which had been 
examined of the promised books. Wffien I came to address an 
appeal to Dr. Fumivall’s voluntary helpers more than half the 
letters were returned with the remark : “ Gone away " or “ Dead.” 
M[any had left their manuscripts behind, and 1 had to make 
leumeys into country places, and find bundles of quotations 
in l^hlikcly pla^, in stables, in cellars, and empty house. In 
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some cases I had to pay ransom before I could arrange to get the 
bundles away. Then we had to increase the quotations by some 
three millions more under careful control, and so went the first 
three years. 

" At first we calculated that the Dictionary would run into 
eight volumes. That calculation was made on the basis of existing 
dictionaries. Johnson's and, in particular, Webster's ; but we 
were not long in finding that there had been a tendency, either from 
the pressure of the publisher or a natural weai incss, to hurry the 
work in its later parts. One may trace this distinct falling ofi by 
referring to the words in the later letters of most existing 
dictionaries. Ten volumes came even to be narrow limits for the 
way in which we planned to treat every woid, small and great.” 

^ked about special diilicultics and problems which have 
arisen in the course of his labours. Sir James had much to say of 
extreme interest. He immediately referred to that elusive class 
of words whose parentage cannot be traced , they defy the 
telescope of the lexicographer. " Whenever we wiite down 
' Etymology unknown' it means that days and weeks of study 
have been spent w’lthout other result. Eveiy conjeiture made 
as to the possible origin has been carefully tested and abandoned 
before we write that final epitaph of failure English words not 
• found in other languages arc especially dilhcult to follow into the 
past. My friend, the late Professor Skeat, found the number of 
words whose etymology is an ultimate blank to be more than he 
originally thought. Our material goes; farther back than his, 
and sometimes yields fresh light, but does not cast all the light we 
need. The chronology of a word is an important factor in deciding 
its exact ancestry. About the year 1200 certain Low German 
words not found in Anglo-Saxon began to appear. The Flemings 
may have brought them over, or the Jews, or possibly the inendi'' 
cants that travelled from one country to another. We knew no 
certain explanation. French words, as a rule, arc easy to* trace ; 
but the difficulty is that there is as yet no etymological dictionary 
of Old French. Middle French is fairly well known. It is wh^ 
you attempt 4 to pierce behmd 1500 and deal with words aqji 
obsoletejn French itself, but still alive in every-day use in 
that darkness meets you. Scholars in France have given 
assistance in meeting the problems which have sprufuf^ili^^ 
write to Monneur Paul Meyer, to A. Antoine-Thomas,Jq!P4lfibdl 
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‘Cnunent philologist and say : * Has anyone tackled such and 
auch a word, and where ? ’ and I am referred to whatever 
articles there may be in the ardiives of recent French literature. 
I^ovindal words of a popular character are difficult to deal with 
, Satisfactorily. ‘ Tot,' ' Toddle ’ arc examples that come to 
* mind from recent investigations. They arc words of the vulgar 
' tongue and seem to be very old, but they are not written down 
Hindi you come to modem novels. They savour of the soil, of 
’ direct rustic speech. One may guess the pedigree, but often 
enough the conjecture does not fit in with chronology. ‘ Tip * 
has some thirteen meanings and not more than two ran be traced 
to certain history.” 

The curious are always wondering by what means the 
pronimciation of a word is ascertained for the purposes of a 
dictionary. In cases of doubt Sir James makes tests 4biong 
educated men in Oxford and elsewhere, and his experiment consists, 
whenever possible, in asking them to read a sentence which 
contains the dubious word. Sometimes, as Sir Janies laughingly 
remarks, the learned master of the house pronounces it in one 
way and his wife in another. ” I have heard three or four 
pronunciations of the w'ord ‘ prolocutor ’ in the Lower House 
> of Convocation ; we have given three of them in the Dictionary. 
There is a preference at Oxford among classical scholars to preserve 
as far as possible Latin or Greek quantities, as, for instance, 
in * thesis,' where the sound in the first syllabic is often rendered 
^ort, like ‘ thessis ’ and ‘ doctrinal ’ which many call 
doctrinal.' On the general question of pronunciation the 
'/tendency is for American and Colonial speech to get away from 
. thu English standard. In America you will often find a different 
jVDwd or a different stress, and you find it in Canada also, a fact 
which brings the speech of Canada and of the United States into 
» closer kinship. 1 also found when in South Africa in 1906, more 
agreement in many words between the speech of America and 
tape Colony than between Britain and America. What roughly 
may be called the Cockney clement which is stealing into English 
speech is not, I think, wholly for the better. It is illustrated«by the 
tendency to give ' paper ’ the sound of ‘ piper.* Here the ' 
influence of the Metropolis ought to be checked in ^hools/ but 
'/wiio is to teach the teacher ? The sound of the word is the word, 
<,'4knd we caMot be too reverent in our concern for oral speedi, lest 
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it lose its dignity. I do not look kindly upon the dropping of 
the ' T ’ from Southern English speech/’ 

Adced as to the chief note of the newer English etymology, 
Sir James replied that most certainly it was the attention given 
to Teutonic worth*. Professor Skeat used to point out that '* of ** 
and " and ” appeared a hundred times as against the once of a 
Latin word, but few people trouble about the derivation of these 
familiar words. " Professor Skeat can, I think, be designated 
the founder of scientific English etymology. He had not at 
hand the material that we have now, but his Dictionary, even in 
its first edition, marked an enormous advance on anything 
previously published. The successive editions of that Dictionary- 
increased in value, and the ‘latest edition, for which he had at 
comnfiuid our materials down to the letter ‘ P,’ i-. down to that 
point almost the last word in etymology. He had the great gift of 
popularizing everything he touched, and he awoke in the British 
people a hunger to know more of the 1 cutonic origins of the 
language. He was once staying, I remember, in a hotel in 
Patterdale, in the Lake District. Aftcn dinner one evening a 
tourist also staying thi-re raLsed a question .is to the derivation 
of a particular word. Skeat expatiated on the scientific etymology . 
and was interrupted with : ‘ Oh, but isn’t that just like Professor 
Skeat in his Dictionary ^ He’s too confident.' ‘I am Professor 
Skeat,' quietly replied the speaker. The tone at once changed 
into that of hero-worship, and the casual controversialist called 
in his wife to see the great man who settled all their verbal disputesi 
Before the days of scientific etymology people were in the |iabit 
of jumping .at ‘ derivations,’ and in the case of words directly 
from the classical tongues there was not much room for error, 
but as for Teutonic words twilight prev.iilcd.” 

“ It is a disappointing thing,” said Sir James, " to have* 
to spend days over the history of a word, to dig deep apd root’ ' 
up a dozen conjectural derivations which prove to be baseless, ail(| 
find at the end that nothing positive is left. Early 
etymology is very difficult, I mean the fra<ing of the 
of Latin words themselves. The classical period was 
00 shor^, and it seemed to swallow up into itself all the’’, 
dialects that preceded it and might have thrown 
Ifistoiy of Latin. Greek, of course, reigned from 
to tiie time of the Byzantines, and its past is not 
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The study of phonetics is also a note of the newer etymology. 
Grimm's Law and Werner's Law wore the beginnings of fresh and 
luminous investigation. The two laws dovetail into each other. 
We are able to say now with considerable certainty ^what would 
be the pronunciation of a prehistoric Germanic word in the present 
day, and uc (’an take a modern woid back, as it were, into Anglo- 
Saxon and even ptchistoric Teutonic appioximate to its form when 
Csesar made liis bridge across the Rhine. The great speech- 
tendencies, as they may be called, are a fascinating field of study. 
If our spelling had remained phonetic this task of dictionary- 
making would have been lightened wondcifull> The confusion 
came in when the Noiman senbes, using the Roman alphabet 
but attaching dificient sound valuts to tlie symbols, began to 
write down our English speech, foi which our own .scribed used 
other sets of symbols, taken, howevei, horn the same alphabet. 
Whether wc shall ever get over tin confusion which thus began 
1 do not know.” 

Sir James was eager to leturn to the daily work. " I have 
given up cveiything cxtiamous,” he said, ” and am happiest 
w'hen 1 am writing away uninteiruptedly towaids its completion.” 
Like many nun who have a high task in hand, he is much pestered 
with unnecess.ii V c oru-spondcnce. " People* write to me who have 
their own axes to giiiid and often lake away the best of the morning 
houis. 1 gc’t Ictteis sajing that such and such a w'ord is not in 
the Dictionai v, and all the time I know the word is there, but they 
have not looked. To these coi respondents 1 say that the ideal 
lojdc9n for them would eA'ideutly be one provided with a kind 
of dectric button which you might touch and say ‘ Open Sesame,' 
on which the w ord sought w ould leap into prominence. The editor 
of the ' New' Yoik Nation ’ once told a correspondent that ho 
was a very bold and not very w’lsc m^n wiio ventured to declare 
that a yord w’as not in the O.xford Dictionary.” “ I wish,'' said 
Pir James, '* the people who write me on trivial matters would 
vemember the urgency of the work upon whicli 1 am engaged and 
the demands it makes upon every ounce of my intellectual energy 
' and leave me free to finish what 1 have undertaken.” This spirit 
of devotion to the building of the Dictionai y impresses every 
♦visitor to the Scriptorium in Sir James Murray’s garden at Oxford. 
VVhilc he impatiently suffers the mere interrupter. Sir James pays 
.i warm tribute to correspondents in Britain and in many parts 
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of the world who are helping on the work. He made special 
reference to his debt to the Librarians of the Congress Library at 
Washington and of the Boston Athenaeum for turning up and 
copying passages fiom American books not m our public libraries, 
but there are a hundred others to whom, he said, the thanks of 
himself and his colleagues were due To all those the completion 
of the Oxford Dictionary will be a gicat festival, memorably in the 
annals of literature 


Er^land. 


SYDNEY' WALTON. 
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THE HUMANE TREATMENT OF ANIMALS. 


*' Dot learn we might, tf not too proud to stoop 
To quadruped instructors many a good 
And useful quality, and virtue too, 

* Rarely exemplified among ourselves — 

Attachment never to be wean'd or changed 
By any change of fortune ; proof alike 
Agamst unkindness, absence and neglect . 

Fidelity th it neither bribe nor threat 
Can move or warp ; and gratitude for small 

« And trivial favours, lasting as the life 

And glistening even in the dymg eye/' 

William Cowpbr. 

mateiial world is composed of a numbtT of minute worltls 
I each of which inovc<^ on a s(*paratc axis. Misunderstanding, 
dependence, inferiority, envy, hatred, jealousy and cruelty arc some 
of the axes of one kind of little worlds. On the other hand, love, 
sympathy, unselhshiK'ss, truth, honesty and forbearance are some of 
the axes of the other kind. But for thesi\ the motion of the little worlds 
is impossible. If the moving of the little worlds is impossible, that of 
the material world is also impossible. God, in his infinite wisdom de* 
Mgncd the couise. He wishes to see His will c.irned out on Earth as 
in Bk^aven, by means of cories|K)ndence and conflict among the little 
worlds, Hiinsi'lf being the ever-presi*nt Supenntendent of these. 

The creation of Man He made superior to all the others by Great* 

' ingJhhn in llis own image and endowing him with reason. And why 
should man lx* suix'iior to any other creature ^ The question may be'' 
' answered by another ; why should one be made the father and another 
*the son ? Or why should one hv the man and another the wife ? •Because 
the scheme proposc^d by him can bt* worker! out best by such means* 
He expects the superior man to use liis reason but never abusenlus 
superiority ; and to maintain this superiority He renders him help 
constantly and in various wa}^. 

Foremost is the immense inilucnie which one mind holds over 
another. The love of a parent influences the character of his children. 
The adpiiration of a subject to his king which grows in ever-increas- 
^’fu^intensity is due to influence. The tender attachment of two dear 

d A . .. I 
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liiends-^ined togetlier early in life, continued down to its close— 
which determines the actions of each to the other and to the world, 
IS again the result of influence And not the least of such influences 
IS that which attaches a man to a brute or the brute to the man. 

For man, the value of the iMstcncc of ammals is great. They 
supply him with fur and wool, milk, hides, manure, ivory, feathers, 
horns and flesh lo make up his defects they aid him with their watdi* 
fulness, strength, speed, and instinct without which man's reason must 
often fail The musii of birds, the intilhgeme of animals, their 
thousand and um curious shapes and as many auh looks, please the 
poet's fancy , their love for play and play for love give birth to his 
reflection and rail forth odes and ditties from him Their vivacity 
disperses the lari s of man 1 he study of tin kingdom of ammals, of 
their colours, paits and oi the adaptability of these to their habits, 
affords intellcctu.il training of a scry high kind Kidmg on a horse, 
pla 3 nng with a dog in the fields and mixing with other creatures in 
their funny feats arc by no means the k ast part of one 'h physical 
I'ducation. 

And the It ssons they t« ach us in morality are vast, varied, and im- 
{xirtant Ihtufoit, for the good of man, the treatment accorded 
to these animals must hi nut only human, but hum.l^^ ^ 

Then* is tin c onstant work of dc sirurtion going on side by side 
with the work of lit .ition Indeed tin proportion of natural deathi^ 
amongst men is high — man or aiiimil rarely preys iijxm man — the flcslf^ 
of man is so worthless ' I he nuinln i of natural deaths of animals is 
few But they pre y upon oni aiiothi I 1 he hon pnys upon the inferior, 
ammals of the forest , thi eagle pr< ys upon the lamb , the cat preys 
upon worms and insects Thus thi b.ilanc,e is kept up, often in a way 
I ven beneficial to man There is a story told of a king that, exm- 
sidenng the effects upon the body of one of his sons fnim the bito of a 
snake, he ordered the cxti'rmmatinn of thi family of snakes from his 
kingdom The order was (.irried out with much difiicnilty and 
hig^ rewards Next year though there was plenty of raio> , 
the harvest was poor. The general complaint was that rats* 
and^ frogs had made holes for themsc Ives in the fic|ds and ’ 
they were lopping off the ears of corns long lx fore they wart^’ 
fully matured for harvest The King thereupon set men 
do away with these creatures But try how they might, 
could not : till at last it was discovered that the vc ry snakes thiqr 
exterminated bad been keeping out thc‘se creatures from the hSKtvM!^ 
acting unconsaou&Iy the part of the watchmen of then fields. And 
king promised and gave higher rewards for bringing back likp'iltafcfik* 
than he did lor exterminating them So, without the 
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oi man and his ingenious artifice, the work of destruction is already 
great. Why should there be that further destruction under the common 
and ignominious headings, games, fun and inconvenience ? Artificial 
man ! wen' >oii one of these animals and did some creature, supenor 
to yourself, diivc pins of steel into < vc rv limb of yours, would you 
not heapcurs(-> and imprecations upon the creature? Nay. bay 
truly, would you not ascribe blindness, tlioughtlessness. unkind- 
ness. and i \ (iything elsi* your heart might think of, to God ^ Every 
one has two kinds of justice, one for hinisi If. one tor others* 

Kilt ** \ou ask “ are wi to fort go our coiutnifncc ^ Are we to 
snffei from ill health and should we Iji in constant tear of thise brutes 
that have no right to be thiiist into the world but tor our pleasure 
J lie reply is, why aii joii Ihiii'-t into tin woi!*! .if all If you fulhl 
certain conditions of tlie ( it «ition tlu v < wc \ if not better, ful- 

fil theirs Whetliet ot no \ou abide b\ tlu liws ot (reation, they do. 
Kut here is a horse drive i jni hniw in two t»i three mem moie into an 
already overloaded eart aiul whippin.' Ins Iioim like a rc'gular clock- 
work — the men within still er\ing. I)ii\e f istt i *- tlu -jkin from the 
horse's flanks pcMling bit bj bit fiemi the time these men get m 
till the station is reai lud soiiu tinu (o\eiing adistaiue of fifteen miles. 
There is a chile), not two >e us old, that aiicsts tlu jiath of a leaping 
frog and piessc's the shjip mel of a -*tuk into its big — the splendid 

bixictators (oninunding th< iudtdit> of the ution ilu ehilos motlu^r 
j at the gate eoninuinu atini tlu iiew^s ((» Mu molJui-^ ot Kss cTued 
ehildren * lleie ?s ^<1 a stonig man ol loit\ h is a lung tongue for the 
hesli blood of a In i ]> peaK its skin be luie cutting oti the head and col- 
Kets the rudnng bhuu*. despite the biuk s niggles and indescnbable 
death rues Mas * iiw au ilierc that put anmd to ihe life of a victim 
at one stioki. ’ Piimc Bueldlia, while, still a lad plucked gently an 
arrow’ fixed in tlu* luuh of » wild swan wept u\ii it and cured its 
wound, when tlu om tint had shot the airow clainKc! the swan, the 
prince refused to gi\t jt Ihc matte i was brought to the considera- 
tion ol the' wisi aiul iluie' aiosc an unknown piust who said 
If liii be aught, tlu* saviour of a life' 

Owns inou* tlu liMii thing than lu can own 
• Who sought to slaj - the slaver spoils and vastes, 

• The clu'iishei s|l^l.uns , give him the bird." 

if w’C look at the' anim iK around ns w'e find them full of life and 
vigom. Scarcely any aniind sutiu^ umle'r the plague of diseases, 
bcarcely any is blind elt'af oi tinn unk'^s it is made so indicating speci- 
mens of man's cruel t\ Nei iiumal is born premature, "'scarce half 
made up," This is bee'au^e tl.i y redy upon their instinct more than man 
iipon his reason They take m what is their proper food and senipu- 
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busly reject their poison ; have definite seasons for pairing ; and treat 
their young ones in an admirably careful and clever manner. Witness 
the monkey's young clinging to its mother ; the birds sheltering their 
children under the wing ; the nc‘w-fl«'clged oflspring learning its first 
flying lessons fioni its paicnls , and tho small pups rolling up and down 
after their niothii lh)\\ tlic ciKl hii<l puts swoet food into the moutb<% 
of its swcetei little oius t Ilow the old bitdi Inks up the soft bodies 
of its tiny dear ones * Witness again then instiurting tho much belov^ 
etl babies as to tin > should tiiid tlieii wax in the woild ; how they 
should buihl inMs oi lind places ol shelter .how they should defend 
themselves ag.nnst ill-usi and nnghtic i <u itiins smh a perfect educa- 
tion in every usput* With man, anv si ison and c‘veiy season is 
<]iiitc as good a ^ iln otlnis toi *p’n^**<* take in thia 

and that in hei pugnvnu\ what woiich i Ihit tin midwife is colled 
in* Hisilnldinav su1>'^Isl r»n nn food \inl how is this c hild taught 
to find It-. wa\ in tin woild ' Pn liv min li in tin s.iiin way as th^i 
other llniigs oU done ' \nd tln-^ d pil» a lid ol phy-iolo^n al jirinci- 
ph*s, nurserv iul<s and adxutisi nn nls to ihi (lied Innx to t'am £500 
a month * 

\ntniaN j»os(>.s manx '[iiditns in coirniion Inf is the uniotl 
of the si>cci(- lIuN seem to hi mod pK.isani in aimers when in 
company, lln doxes like to live in ItiK md txxmtns IWrrots and 
(lancs range th^ in in giou])'. lln nows i^ach n^ in <»\rdleiit object 
lesson m union * flnv ^o in crowds in irji ol food and when 0 ^ 
wretched patbrn <»f liumaniiv twists tl» nuk cd a ticAv, other crowt^^ 
come to the spot and xvc ep and xxcep iiid weep ovcm tin* ch*ad. AntJ 
monkeys traxc i the land likcwisi So xxith most oi the animpite* 
Somewhere in \u^ moial es^ax«». speaking about the vutno'i of animals^ 
Pope says, 

Leain cadi -.mail p* oph**s i»< iniH, polnits, , 

Tin. ant's ic^publu .iiid tin* ii»alm of l)<»es , 

How tlxNL in common all their wealth bestow, 

And anarchy xxithout ccmlu-ion know ' 

Man fighti with man Dm ainuitils of tin sann spech's rarely 
figfit against onc-anoth«‘r , • 

Then comes then self-defc nee In taking can of theinsclvca 
their propel ty, they need no dc*tc tivc* poln » , no hn noi wefipoil^"} 
The mightier creature is of^cn worsted x lien the weaker hM 
right provocation. It is not sO ea-y for a -^nakc to snatch aWjb 
the eggs of a bird from its mst. I he bird observing any 
attempt, it will go haul with the* snake, might} as it is. Biit 
it comes to this, animals take proper pucautiona to secure 
from disturbance and injury. 
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' But does an animal love its neighbour ? Yes, it does ; even if 
the neighbour br of a different '"caste'* and "richer." Wlien they arc 
tamed and brought together, a monkey likes to be with a dog and picks 
out lice from its shaggy body. The rabbit agrees to be with the white 
rat and they kiss each other. The ordinary parrot loves its big brother, 
the cokatoo, tliough the latter is richer in plumes. In menageries, 
this thing is veiy common. The plays that diflerent animals organise 
for themselves are worth noting. 

, It is surprising to see lum, fed by ycai, aninialb love you with all 
their heail to the last day ol their existence. Thi mungoose scampcis 
after you Tin* jiarrot hops to your shouhhT. The dog frisks about 
and rolls by your side* Others piTfonn feats of strength and strat- 
agem, They express their joy in many an upspokon, many an 
unspeakable way of their own. But, r^inidst all tliese, do you feel the 
change effected in your diaracter ^ Does vour soul ihnll with pleasure^ 
and is your heart tilled with giatiliidi' to the t'niitor for the moral 
lessons which tliesc* animals incnhale, themselves unconscious, and 
which you dreamt lud of whin you first l>rought them to your 
charge ? 

Friendsliip with the biules is not ‘‘a sliade that follows wealth 
or fame and IcaVes the wretch to weep. ’ In the vicissitudes of time, 
to-day you are rich and you feed your animals daintily. To-morrow 
you become pool and you feed them pooih Is tlu‘ii attachment for 
you any the loss for it ? Th<‘ imre biule that, jou thought, cared 
lor the filling in of its own maw does not caie for it so miuli as for your 
affection :else. it had followed the wialthy man of todaj. 

The dog that spnngs at a thief for breaking into its master's hou'-e 
is not prepared to accept the choRi st meal he throw*, at it. 11 chained, 
:: it barks and wakes its master : if free, it fights with the thief armed 
*\vith«wcapon.s if von like, till the last diop of its blood is shed. Is 
^ihis not fidelity uuniixed ^ 

And kiucliK'ss u j^^ts kindness. this all " The tamed animals 
do not find fault with you lor biingmg in their supper late; do not 
sound you for tla^ir wants : but show ehei'rful fares at your mere si^t. 
They have, furtlur, that iiiee instinct of iindeistanding whether you are 
in your proper mood, glad or sorrowful, and they act accordingly. 
Treat them harshly, do not appear Ixfore them tor days together, 
neglect them however much you may, they still regard themselves afe 
your pets, seen when you meet them again. 

TTic bird '* Jatayii " in the Story of the Rainayana for some small 
favour it received of Rama's father years before, offered a mighty 
resistance to Kavana's progress to Lunka with.Sfta. And the grate- 

bird^f^with its shattered wings and broken limbs, told Rftma 
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the pitiable circumstances under which the incident happehed and 
immediately fell down and breathed its last. The action of the lion 
towards Androclcs, what time its hunger was considerable, goes to 
prove the commendable sense of gratitude even in the mightiesh^of ' 
wild animals. Is this virtue exemplified m man ? Seldom. Again I 
am tempted to ask, "Ib man leally superior?** 

When you lia\e children and uhen they, tor fun’.s sake inherent 
in them, hold these animals by their legs .ind wings, pinch their tails 
and tease them m all sorts of m tin ir silent suliinission yrhat a 

fund of patience lies concealed, as it then l4>\e of their master's de* 
scendants were greater tlian the pain they i aiised them ! 

In addition to these virtues you imbibe fiom them, it is wonder* 
ful how, when you are interested in their wellare. leel ior them and* 
ticat them generously, yom 'virtues muitipl\ Your (rimes greatly 
diminish vrhen you constantly see aiiinials by natiiie spotlessly* 
innocent. You learn how to move with youi siiperiois and mix amou^' 
e(|uals, as you see how they move with you and niiv among them* 
si^lves. Their cleanliness and caution ate lit e\ainj>lt‘s tor emulation 
And you know where to go to, and whuh (hieiful companions will 
sedace you, when youaie inudi vexed with cans 

Such a (hange in character was witm •»'*c'd in llu case of a friend 
of mine who had a great fancy fot his dog I lu‘ animal was brought^ 
to his bouse* win n still a pup By its freaks and inisrhief, it gained 
on his affections so that he* began to spend a good deal of his tt0|d« 
with it When a stranger enteied the* house, it would not bark, It 
would not bite . but merely lie* down before him with an upturned 
expressive face Vcnly the lace is the index of the minclli^ and the 
gtranger knew what it would cost him*lo cross it, unless its master 
called him from within. And when my friend went into the fields, 
it would follow him there, Insking all the* way There it would fetch 
him the balls he would throw in all directions, searc li for them in his 
pockets if found nowhere else, and by a growl would seem to chide 
him for his trick. Thus ho and his dog loved (*ach other and the 
latter knew no affection nor infliction from the former, 4 

Days passed on, and the dog was looked after with a 
Every discovery it made pleased its master. It been me hissofejoy^ 
his one cheerful companion As he gazed at it which he would 
do— his eyes would sparkle with pleasure and pride. And he wotdd 
ith neck, call it **Dear,*' leave it then, return a minute hence and^Mll 
same tlUng over. So greatly attached was he to it— so iflitdlil^li 
was the dog — that even at bed time he would have it by 
cover its face with kisses before going to sleep. 
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Bttt fme day, my friend returned from the fields late and, being 
very tired, retired to bis bed soon. The grateful dog was by. and but 
. few were the kisses it had that day. Next morning, when he walked 
' dipi of the room, his dog did not follow him. He called out "Dear, 
- |!fear." Bn< lu* did not hear the usual noise of its shaking cars. He 
paused and called again, " Dear, Dear” echoed through the hall, but 
; the dog was not there. Straight he went in, opened the shutters and 
-—horror of horrrors! — he found his dog couched up by his pillow, dead! 
Almost the same instant, in a corner of the rotun, lie saw a huge serpent, 
head ent off, and body extended to a great length. Tlic .spectacle 
soon told its own tale, h'or full fifteen minuti s, my friend knew 
nothing there, and tlien gave vent to his feelings in copious tears. 
He took the dog, placed it iin his lap and on his bosom and caressed 
it a thousand times. An urgent telegram was awaiting him. But no ; 
his attention was for nothing that day* but for bis tlog. llis foolish 
fancy could not lie satisfied. No medical treaimi'nl could bring the 
dead pet to life .a.gain ! 

He carried his dog to bis lield, with Ins own hand dug a pit there 
and slowly placed it at the bottom. Its bead was up — the face was 
like that of tlw' living -it reminded him of its past actions. He took 
the dog out agaiir, ga/ed .it it for a long time, put it in once more — ^but 
soon to have it again in Jiis lap. .\t last, witii one mighty effort of th<; 
will, he gently put it down- -bioking away from it the while-- covered it 
with earth and. with both bis liainls covering Ins face, came back the 
way he went. .Vml b.r d.avs aftcrwanls. lu; would rarely speak to his 
friends, seldom meet strangers, excepting the cliildrcn ; ancl at supper 
time he would remeuiln.r it. go away aiul never take his meals that 
.day. 

. j Now, my friend, bdorc he had the pup. wa.s a rash youth. He 
^ Sfptddix't mind it. at ilu' .i.go of eighteen, he broke the crowns of ever 
^ jehany dogs, clipped ib - wings of birds and did all sorts of injury to 
neighbours- - < vi'n :o the extent of pulling down plants in their 
t^l^rdeft^r-immersing wluile s.ick.-. of Ihcir paddy in running water,— 
and terrorising their children. But since the time the dog came, and 
.- be caUed himself its owner, his character nndorw'ent a change — a gra- 
dual chan^e-^and at first, though he allowtd his dog to chase the birds 
.and kill the ^ptilcs for its pioa.suro, he wouhl do nothing himself. By 
'and by, the sense of injury be.gan to dawn upon him and he no ntore 
'allowed his dog to indulge in such Inmts. ”1 shall give you enough 
to eat,” he would say, "but do not harm those helpless creatures.” The 
i dog VMrald understand him, .shake its shaggy body once or twice lutd 
' down a suppliant at his feet. Thence, they that loved lus dog 

fovourites. He came to be less selfish, did. txootde 
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his ndg^boufs as before, but recognised them as his friends* He would 
can me and say: " See, what an amount of activity it possesses * And 
yet~here ' bow dodte it is !'" It quickened his imagination to 
see it roll about in a playful manner, place its forelegs on hts knees, 
jump to reach hi^ bands thongli lu* held them hve feet high, or run 
and hide itself for him to seek it out And, when he could not 6nd it, 
it would with slow steps come out of its hiding place and archly look 
at his face. ' 

«My fnend became itioic patient, kind and sympathetic. Where 
once '^Domestic tury reigned supreme theie was all calm. He extend- 
ed his sympathy to tlu children of tin strict, and took great interest 
in their play and welfaie. And though time was iio child in his house, 
he would bring voung lads and ias^s troni others, as plav mates for his 
dog, and have them with him throughout th( daj riicic^ would be 
many a race between the dog and the children hinwlf enjoying^the * 
fun most —and if the dogeaim ftoni the i \n suett sinl as in almost 
all cases it would he would hold it in his tints and iliiit klo it und^t 
his chin And the* (lav the dog was dead tlu eliildieii came to the 
house and learnt the news \h * who ean dt sc nbr the soiiow children 
fet'l and the tcais Uu'^ she'd whe n one of tlitir pi \) in ite^, and the bent 
oi them, is missing and whom tli(> an toll tliwv must miss for 
ever ^ 

And it is meet, and woithy of mj limiel that h< li income to be 
a man lo\ed and respected by all s\mpcitlii*«m ' with the* weak and 
helping the oppn*ssed, a man coiHtintly admiinv nituie and 
crcatioii| himself tee ding the rabbit'^ whit i its I imh^, and various 
birds at present to be. ^een m his houa , none of 1h< in e igcd, looking 
to their comforts, spending ins lensuie liouis iii then \ )inpany and, if 
1 may emphasise it, c\ im ing high intc n st and h ijipim > » in the welfare 
of three children, a lass and tw(» ho)s who though tlicir paiento ap 
lar off, are still the smiling and c^hdchsl mm ties of hi-> house 

Hence, considering the nianifcdd advantages to Inmself, let alone 
other motives and conditions of the ere ition of amm lU it is of imnu^fUHlW* 
importance that man should defend them from ill nsc Compassion/ 
nghtly understcKMl, is lus one truly gieat < om c rn lii-» ical supcrfcnrit^ ^ 
must be asserted bv his just and gene roU'i ticatinc nt of thoM* cntriistod^ 
^ to fais charge Divine grace and icason aic the ^pcnal altnbutiett 
man. If he does not use Hum — at any latc il in abuses 
is worse than brute*>, in that they have in'^tmci for their guide, 
that stands them in good stead alway*> I he i \xh , ‘'mercy to 
shows jd," is decisive Once more, man must us[Kci Ihetaws^^wj^ 
He must rise high, and realise the far greate t importance of 
than those of man And he must exert himself, and labour. aiu!l4[IW> 
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^th tte means given him, to cany out in Ms measure the so noble, 
the so unse Will of God. 


Madras 


T S RAJAGOPALAN 


TO SOLDIERS OF INDIA. 


Our hearts arc youts Your hardihood has won 
Our praise, our pride, oui deep and wide esteem. 

Wc knew you true and loyal as the sun 
Whose light illumes your mountains and the stream 
That flows through London to the swaying sea 
That links our lands together. 

Now wc know 

The piiec-less value of your chivalry. 

The sjdondid service that you freely throw 
Into the ecjual fight for you and us 
To fiec th<> world of domination vile, 

To free brave Helgium from her piteous 
And cruel handling in rare “cultured” style. 

Oui salutation to you, India’s sons, 

For you have dra|)cd the Empire in a rob(.> 

Of glittering glory. 

Through the boom of guns 
That grumbles round the surface of the globe. 

Your prowess and your courage strike the sig^t 
Of all men living. 

Praise to you alway, 

When, on the field w'hcrc Britain’s lieges fight. 

Our King and Emperor passed through his array 
Of nobe troops, he, with a glad acclaim 
Fixed a royal sign upon an Indian breast — 

The cross that bears the great Victoria’s name- 
lie honoured all who fought at his behest. 


« 
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Your hero bears the sign, and lo I vre bow 
Our heads within his presence, and we cry 
God bless him,” and we make anew our vow 
To love and cherish India all our days. 

For this our empire needs, and has, the band 
Of steadfast union, part to part. Our ways. 

Our hopes, are one ; and, onv^ard, hand in hand. 
We tread, invincible, our imperial strand. 


iMidon. 


hKIC HAMMOND. 
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FOR FREEDOM’S SAKE. 

A STORY OF THE PRESENT WAR. 
(CotitinHed from our last Number.) 


CHAPTER -HI 
Prisoners. 

*T"HE great battle of the rivers had been in progress for many weeks. 

I Neither the allies nor the Germans could advance — ^neither 
could be compelled to retreat. The slaughter on both sides wasigreat 
-at times it amounted to butchery. 

The Kaiser had arranged lor a magnifacent entry into Paris. He 
thought it would be easy for his generals to obey his orders — ^to crush 
French’s contemptible little at my; and the retreat of the Allies had been 
looked upon as a rout — not a strategic movement. The rude awaken- 
ing came when h'rench's army caught the German staff napping. 

It was a sad day for the Kaiser. He had planned to make Germany 
the one Kmpiie in the World. He had hoped to crush England as 
Rome had cruslu.<l Carthage — to make India and the British colonies 
d^iendenciLs ol Germany. 

llien he would rule the conquered people according to his ideas. 

Pah !" he had cried tn disgust, when referring to England's rule 
in India. " Wiiy ate theio anarchists in India ? England is afraid to 
use force. Oh, yes, 1 know she talks about the liberty of the people — 
of justice. Justice ! God, whai do those coolies know of justice ? 
Armed force -that's what they can feel " 

Tlie Kaiser would use his mailed list. 

, He was indignant that England had put "black” troops in the 
field ag^st him. He should have kept his flow of indignation for acts 
to which it is mure appmpriate. The Indian soldiers are proud of 
tin ancestry which possessed a civilisation when the ancestors of fhet 
Kaiser were robbers— nay, earlier, when the Huns were running half 
f naked in the Herc}mian woods. At the present day they can stand 
as an ei&mple to German culture. Such acts as the mnideriag of 
' womenyand diildr^, the burning to death of old meii, never be 
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chaiiged against them. Nor will they shelter themselves behind the 
Red CroilB or lay waste defenceless cities 

And that they are brave, the Germans found to their cost ; there* 
fore was issued another Imperial oulti to slaughtei the Indian <trocqp$’ 
whenever pobsihlc 

To cairy out this ordii, RosenliorK had Ikcii sent to consult the 
hrench spy He was now in the tent of hw Genital, giving details 
of the information icrcivcd 

“ You have atranged with the spv to •-end furtlior information 
asked the General. 

" If the Gurklias make any change in then position we'll heat ol^ 
it before wo set out ” * 

Rosenberg saluted and letired to a ti nt set apart for ofheers Them . 
was an officer present, a friend of Rosenberg 
" Good news, Gottshalk " 

" Eh — what IS it ^ A plot to cut tlie throats of thi < oolies ?*' 
“You have it Lotd — what a slaughter tlieu will hi to-morrow*' 
1 ight'" 

“ I’ve seen too many of oui ow'n mm, to 1<( surpristd at any big 
( asualties in future ’’ • 

“ Tush, man i You and 1 ate still ahvt lit u-> lat dunk, and* 

1 •• metry ' 

“ Major, I’m pritty sick of this wai —I know you ’ll not betray 
me What will our people in Germany sa> when they know the truth’ 
-instead of vn tones, defeats And thi sluightei — ’’ 

“It’s these trenches,’’ said Rosenleig, placing both his haudi) 
on Gottshalk’s shoulders ‘ Thev an dull -and you are {eding' 
depressed Lord — You weie a different ’ man at Louvaine-— Wine/ 
w'omen and song Champagne — how m\ mouth w'attis*’’ i 

Gottshalk’s e}'es glistened * j, 

“ Perhaps you are right ’’ he said 
“ When shall we have another such treat 
“In Paris’ 

“ I doubt if we’ll ever get there ’’ ^ 

“ Then, if we have to retreat — wot be to tin towns»wa pass, 
through.” 

“ And w'oc be to our towns in German! J'l i ici and Belgittf 
W'lU have their own back , and those Indian? and \lii'ans- “ ’■ 

" It will never come to that — 

“ Es braiist etn Ruf wte Donnesha'i, 

Wte whwertgekhrr %md Wogenprin’, 

, Zum Rhein, Zum Rhetn, Zntn detifschet Rhem 

Wer wU del stromes HtUer spin ? 
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And out in the trenches, cold as it was, the men took up the strain — 
'* Fast stands and true the watch, * 

The watch on the Rhine," ’ 

" There, listen,” said Rosenberg. “ That does not sound as if 
our men are dispirited. I'm not. I’m ofi now to have some fun.” 

■* Women?" 

Rosenberg looked pleased, lie liked to he considered a rake. He 
nodded. 

” Wlio is it?” 

“ Do you remember that woman in Louvain — that clergyman's 
wfe?” 

P •* But I thought you had faile<l with her and had — .” 

" Pah f I killed her. It is her cousin —a good-looking girl. Not 
married. Gott in Himmel • She is pretty.” 

“ Where is she ?” 

" At a village close by. I'm off there now with some of my men.” 

" There might be some shooting ? ” 

“ All the better. We can say the inhabitants fired on us and 
then — fire and sword.” 

" Don't let ys have any more of that—.” 

" Why, what ails you. Captain ? You were not so chicken-heart- 
ed at that other place— damn its name, I can’t remember. Ypu did 
not object to pouring petroleum into the cellar where had gathered 
women and children and old men. You, with your hands, set fire to 
a mattress and threw it down into the cellar and ordered the soldiers 
to fire a volley?” 

" Don’t lemind me Major — ” 

Roscnlierg laughed loudly. 

*' You’re turning Christian and believe in a future and so fortli. 
Daittl*it all— there is no hereafter. Have we, Germans, not proved 
that^ Let us live like men.” 

, And he strode out of the room, his head high in the air. 

" Devil !” muttcreil Gottsbalk, and covered his face with his 

I a * * * * 

Three men were walking quickly through the night. They were 
Tireuts. The air was biting, but this only urged the men to w^ the 
'^faster. The moon was young — a dim light aided them in keeffing 
their course in the direction of Sancy. The Tircurs were dressed as‘ 
'p^isants : but tmder their great coats carried revolvers. 

" Do you know the Curfi of the Church ?” asked Palmer., 

^ “ If man 1 met there a month ago is in charge. Sevq^ Ciir£s 
> murdered by Germans." 
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'* And several Germans have been kiUed Janies Buck* X 
merely make this announcement.” said Buck, " to the spirits of 
the said murdered priests some satisfaction ” 

” You're a heathen, James ” 

” No more than you are, Dick, if that is any compliment, whidi 
I much doubt As far as I'm concerned, I pray to the Sunts— do 
heathens do that 

” He's a good man,” said Lefebre, defending Buck, "I've heard 
him, more than once, before pulling the trigger, ask his patron 
Saint to direct the bullet to the German's heart 

" Nay — I'm not so particular. I don't care where it hits the 
rascal, as long as it knocks him over ” 

There were lights in the village streets, and thiough gaps in tbi^ 
walls of houses, light penetrated into the night Those gaps in the 
walk had been made by shell fire Many of the houses were deserted. 
In the gardens, the flower beds had been trodden under, the veget- 
ables uprooted, broken ornaments and vases littered the deserted 
, compounds , even clothes — ^women's garments, baby linen — ^things 
for which the invaders found no use, and destroyed with that sheer 
lust of brutahty for which the German had become poted. 

It was evident that the village had been paid a visit at no didfant 

date 

Lefebre wondered if they were too late 

As they approached the Church, they noticed that it, too. had not 
escaped the hanck of the Huns The roof, in many places, had fallso 
in. The windows were smashed. Blinds now covered the apertortv. 
But these blinds gave Lefebre hope There were people in the Chuidh. 
The Tireurs stumbled and fell over biokcn images of the Saints 
. as they approached a locked door and knocked 
The call was answered 
" Who’s, there asked a voice 
"Frenchmen,” rephed Lefebre 

The door was opened slightly and a man put his head out. If 
was a clergyman It was Father Sullet 
" What do you want he demanded 
" Shelter — ^then I've got something to ask you ” 

" It IS late — come in the morning ” 

'* Don't you reexigmse me > — ^Lefebre > " 

"Come in. Sirs — come in These are penlous times-~vcxyi.< 

He threw wide the door and stood aside to let the Tireui* e^H 
They were in the vestry A dim light was burning The venfamg^K 
foniished with a small table and some chairs. The Curd had 
been at Us nravers — ^there was an ooen Bible on the taUeJ 
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“ Sit dowDj Sirs Ha — Lefebre — ^glad to see you We had a visit 

, Iron the Germans after you left My God — my poor people.” 

The old man lowered his head and sighed 
, ” They will be revenged,’ said Bu( k 

* The Cure* htld up his hand 

” ‘ Vtngcante is mine, saith the Lord’ ’ No, my young 
inend do not fight with that intention bight for the defence 
of your country. Fight for tin frtUh Germany stands for 
unrighteousnss If Germany wins Rthgion will be trampled under 
foot ; but that will never bo You said you had a question to ask 
foe f" 

” I’m an Englishman — but tht (tin interrupted Palmer 
"The Enghsii are our iruiids (lod bless them' But you are 
having a bad time England has bi en in\ adc d 1 ondon in flames.- ” 
" Glory Ik. — • Who told you that •* ’ 1 inghed Buck ‘ Why, if even 
England went — which it will not- then s Inland 

"We hear little of what is going on “south except from the Germans” 
i(‘pbed the Cure "German ofiicers, who were lure a few days ago, 
told me that England was all but in their hands Ireland was flghting 
for the Germans, ’ 

'* The damned hirst uud Ihuk 

" Not true eh^ How you Englishmen swear In Africa, all 
the Zulus, Boers and others aie massaereing your eolonists In India, 
* the Meislems have answered tlu eall of the Turks to jenn in a Holy 
War " 

"Theie fames,” laugheel Palmei ‘ Vnieiieans tell tall stones, 
hut they eannot beat the Germans 

"They an .dl lies. Sir’” enquired the Cure his face brightening, 
glad and I thank the gooel (lod 1 knew they were lying when 
sdid that England had brought about this wai England never 
she loves jieace It is Germany who is the smnei* — wants to 
<gKM]iier the woilet But vou said you had a question to ask 
' ' " I've not forgotten It is about a nurse. Miss Carew Is she 

here ?” 

"She 4$ — an Enghshwoman an angel Ha' but I forget We call 
her Nurse Joan, bhe does not want her name mentioned — since two 
days ago, for she has heard that a (jerman Major is seeking her for 
some vile purpose ” 

"And that same Majoi is now on his way to this village ” 

The Cur£ leaped froqi his seat 
"Are you sure he asked 
" We are sure,” said Lefebre 
“ But— but. you'll not let him ’ 
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*'11iat’s why we have come. Where is she 
"I'U call her.” 

Miss Carew came and was introduced to the three Tireuis. She 
was young, good-looking, healthy. Palmer felt no longer any surprise 
now that the German Major was going out of his way to try and capture 
this woman. 

Miss Carew looked surprised — ^but not frightened. 

"You've something to tell me," she said looking at Lefebre, th^ 
oldest of the three Tireurs. 

Lefebre could not speak English ; he did not understand what 
was asked. He bowed and pointed to Palmer. 

Joan Carew blushed. She did not know why. Palmer was good-; 
looking, but Joan had seen many good-looking men and yet had nevw 
felt the blood rush to her cheeks. ^ 

"Please sit down," said Palmer ; and when she was seated, askedl 
"You had a cousin, and that cousin a little girl — " 

Now she looked frightened. 

" You say had ^ What do you mean?” 

" The child is alive ; but your cousin — ” 

Before Palmer had finished his sentence, Joan bjirst out crying. 
She quickly recovered herself, however, and asked; 

“That man Rosenberg?" , '* 

Palmer nodded 

"Where — where is the child ? And how do you know these 
things ?" . 

In a few words Palmer told her. ’ 

Joan wept softly. , ”, 

" It is better that my cousin is dead," she said. "I will look after 
the child — if, if that man will only let me alone." , 

The Curfi who had gone out of the room, returned hastily.* 

"A man 'has come to say that a troop of Germans is riding this 
way.” 

"Rosenberg and his men," said Lefebre. 

Joan looked terrified. Her face turned ashen — ^her hands shook# 
and her eyes stared out of her head. She threw herself oa Palnwf 
and dung to him. 

" Save me ! save 1 " she pitifully cried. 

It was apparent that Rosenberg had instilled into the wodDM 
a feax of him that was almost appalling. It was not death-Hiot'e’jUl 
tortnre, but worse, that Joan feared. 

PaJhner comforted her. 

"We are here to save you,” he said. 

. Bnck*envied Phlmer. Why had he not been standing^^j^js^lP 
Joan ? the beautiM woman would have been in bis,.ai3n^jj ' 
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must hide her/’ said the Cur£. 

"And you must hide us also/’ said Lcfebre. "We are Tireuis." 
"Then come this way." 

The Cur6 led them to the crjrpt of the Church which had a secret 
liapdoor, and was an ancient treasure house of a feudal lord. Here 
M tnrought some chairs — even bedding and food — bread and cheese. 

"A light — ^you must have a light,” he said. 

And in a few minutes he had brought a small lamp. 

Then he went away and locked the door. 

"1 don’t know why he has brought us bedding," said Lefebre. 
'The Germans won't stay long— and we must get back to camp." 

"Perhaps the lady would like to lie down," said Buck, taldng one 
>f Joain’s hands in his and pressing it. ,"IIow cold you are," he said. 

"Not more than usual," she replied, drawing her hand away 
gently. She went and sat on a box. " 1 don't know how to thank 
ron ^ for coming to my rescue," she said. 

"I know what these German brutes are,” Lefebre told her, for 
ihe had spoken in French. "My wife and child — they are dead, 
mtchered." 

"But not dislionoured— thank God for that,” said Joan. ‘‘Death — 
! fear not death, but I've seen women — girls, assaulted as even savages 
lave not been known to have assaulted their prisoners. You are, I 
lelieve, a Tireur ?" 

"We all three are." 

Joan looked at Palmer. 

. "I’m sorry. Do you know that you, whenever you shoot a 
Serman, commit murder ?" 

f "Not in the least bit,” laughed Palmer, "Our soldiers — ’’ 

. "Yes — our sohliers. But you are not employed by your country?” 

*"I’m of more use to my country now. Besides, the Germans 
ry to shoot me.” 

’ "They’ll shoot you if you arc taken a prisoner : that ought to 
how you what people think of Tireurs." 

, "I don’t care what they think. I'll shoot as many Germans as I 

.MM •• * 

"So will I," said I.efebre, producing his pipe. "Room 3 fet ioc 
nom crosses." 

"You — ^horrid men" exclaimed Joan, "you'll make me hate jrou.” 
' Palmer laughed. 

"I can't help it," he said. 

'"Shut up I” cried Buck. "Dick, I'll kick you — can't you see how 
pou are hurting the lady ?” 

/.The* Cur6 entered. 
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"The/ve gone.” he said. “The Major was very angry— woiddf' 
not believe the he I told him — God forgive me for l3nng and before 
many of my panshoncrs, too The Major was going to search every 
comer of the Church, when a soldier came running to him and said 
the remains of a cavalry patrol had arrived From what I could gather^ 
the patrol had been ambushed by some Bntishers ’Black deinls ot 
the British,* he called them *' 

Palmer laughed 

“That's what they call our Indian troops,” he said fat 
explanation . 

” But,” said Lcfcbrc, "this will mean delay Ihe Germans may 
n^ leave tlus village, and we have to get to our camp as quickly as 
possible I better go out and sec — ’ 

"Nay, fnend ” wained tlie Cur£ "A number of Getmans know'' 
you. My man will do the needful ” ' 

"Will your man stand about and find out their movements and 
their designs ’ ’ 

* The Cur 6 shook his head " ' 

"My friend the peasants aie afiaid — they have reason to fae. 
Fiom a distance they will spy — ’ 

"Tliat won t do," declared Palmer ' I'll go but No German 
has seen m< - at hast no German who has been close enoo{^ to‘ 
tsamtne my features, is alive to-day ” 

He laughed as he turned round and dehiHratcly looked at Joan* 
But Joan's face wore a frightened expression 
"Why unnecessarily expose yourstlf to dangir’” she asked. 

"What does it matter ^ I'm a murderer,” and he walked OHt of 
the crypt 

Palmer knew his way out of the ( htirch compound , but at the 
garden gate he stood and listened to catc h if possible, the Jium of 
voices whuji would indi< ate the direction the Germans had gone. 

He heard nothing The street lamps had gone out It was dark. 
He was returning to the Church to enquire of the Curb's meiK 
senger if he knew where the Germans had gone, when suddenly hla< 
arms were seized and he was overpowered *1 

"You were not in the Church just now when we searched,” 
the Sergeant in charge of the soldiers 

"And yet you saw me just now come from there,” Palmer lattsilin 
in s{»te of the predicament he was in 
The Sergeant did not answer 

Two of the soldiers took Palmer by the arms, and manawt^l^ 
to a large house not far from the Church In the compound^ 
a fire, sddiem were sitting They paid little attention to 
of a ]»isoner 
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At the door of the house a sentry was on guard 
*‘Thc Major and other officers are inside examining a prisoner." 
he said in answer to a question by the Si'rgeant 

The large hall of the house was illuminated with many lamps 
Round a table sat thiee officers , near them was an Indian officer, 
guarded by German soldiers 

The Sergeant made his report 
, The Major’s face brightened 

"From the Church, ch he said turning to Palmer "Then, my 
fine fellow, tell me if you know when they have concealed Nurse 
Carew, Tliink — it means your life ’’ 

"I'm not afraid to the " 

"No ? Are you a Belgian ? 

"No disgrace if I were I’m an Englishman ’’ 

"Ha !’’ The officers exclaimed in unison 
"A Tircur -or a sj>y?’’ dtniandid the Major 
"You must find that out for yourself ’’ 

"We’ll not trouble to - you’ll die with this countryman of yousi,” 
and he laughed, "unless he answers niyqmstions Now then, Muller,’’ 
turmng to a young officer ‘ question liiin 1 m dimnid if I can talk 
his monkey language ’’ 

"Listen," said Mullei to the Cnirkha offiter ‘Your life will be 
spared — ^you will be given a coniniission in our army, the victorious 
Carman army, if vou piomise to mduee vourintn to come over to us 
Why fight for the F ugh li ? I isten 1 11 uad you a telegram received 
to-^y from our gre^at and gloiious Em]Kioi 

The South African trouble ts proving mon i,cr%ous than the British 
are inclined to admit Egypt ts a caldron boiling over under the fires of 
TCOoU and the Amicr of Afghanistan is only waiting the signal of fAe 
border JRajahs to send across the frontier his finely trained army Why 
Hd the British t tiler ufion this war ^ Ihi\ were actuated by motives 
of spohatton hritam cares nothing for international obligations. 
Britain is the S/j/oeA the bloody usurer among the nations " 

" Now what do you say to that? You come of a brave stock, a 
Nation that loves truth — ’’ 

" That epistle you have just read, ’ said the Gurkha — "I think 
there is a mistake in the name of the country Ought not Germany 
to be substituted for Britain 
( "Bravo, man of truth,” laughed Palmer 

A solelier, standing by, hit Palmer in the mouth 
" I have read what is written," said the (xerman officer to Hie 
kirlcha, trying hard to conceal a blush of shame 
«« " 'Then all you have read arc hes I know better.^ The Rajahs — 
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not one of them are eager for an Afghan invasion In fact, many of 
them are m the firing hne, now " 

“ I thought the Germans already knew that," said Palmer. "Some 
of them were in the recent charges " 

Rosenberg snatched up tub revolver and was about to shoot 
Pahner, when Muller caught his hand 
" Not that way, * he said 
Rosenberg throw the revolver on tiu tabic 
" Tie this Englishman to that coolit there liow will he like that, 
eh 

" Neither the Gurklia noi 1 will feel it any disgiace I know t 
do not, and he a brave man is, 1 ni sure, ready to shake my hajid, 
and — " 

" Silence '' thundered Rosenberg llien turning to the sergeant^^ 

said 

" Six men — six paces 

Palmer and the Gurkha wtn inirtlud out to lie .hot 


CHAPTER IV 


Joan’s S^criiki . 

Is he coming ’ 

He has not come 

An hour passed and Palmer hail not returned I efeure ana 
Buck grew anxious Even Joan asked frequently Is ho coming.’*^ 
It was getting towards morning Iifebrc had important wntlc 
to do -he must get back to camp In his pocket was the roll of paiwr 
signed by the spy — that piece of paper must reach its destmatiou. 
Yes, he must get hack at once before it> gre w light He would leave 
Buck at the Church 

But where was Buck ■’ * 

He had gone — and no one had seen him leave the crypt 
Lefebre decided to await Buck s return There was nothing elsq 
for him to do ' * 


Buck had crept out, unperceived, into the dark He found tito 
house where the Germans were putting up Fhc soldiers m thc«compqtUii|| 
were lying about, asleep He was passing around a low build|q[g^ 
when, from the house, came four men, guarding two, who were Ikaim 
cuffed Buck flattened himself against the wall The soldiers ajjjw 
their prisoner., went no further than the outhouse As Buck 
round au angle of the wall he saw one of the men open a door,^angjMi 
prisoners were thrown in Then one of the soldiers said : • 

" It will be daylight in three hours You have that;'pA|^|^^ 
say your prayers You will be shot as soon as the sun ** ** ^ 
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** You have more need for pra3rers than we/' said one ol the 
prisoners 

Buck ie<r»gniseil the voice 

A sentry hft to guaid tht prisoners ,thc others returned to 
tlie house 

Buck arguid \iith himsdf would it lit ^^lsc to risk detection — to 
kill the sentiy and rcleast Palmer or hdck and tell Lcfcbre ^ He 
decided to taki no risks lh< fliunh uas not far off 
" Ha\<. >oii found him 

It was join SIk had littii stindingniar the door listening for 
footsteps, fiom 11 m time it vvas dis(ovtii(i tliat Bu(k was miasing 
** lie's a ptinonci to be shot at '•uniisi blurted out Buck 
Joan suppressed a ^nini I hi ^^ood Cur6 ca t his eyes to the 
ceiling and olfiiid up a piayir 

Lcfebn tappid Buck on thi shouhkr 
"Come wc must sa\( him he siid 
" Lot me com« , too pk adi d Joan 

Lefobre brushed her ixtindiHl hind asidt He did not deign a 
leply. But as he walkiil to tin door tiu Cun stopped him 

"Wait, Sir • Slid h< I II ind i message to th( French lines — 
they are not far off If no lalp coinis in tuo hours then go out 
and help " 

" How can lulp lonu How stnd a message ^ 

" I've a pigeon 

"The Mills are i g^a»d litliin nuUs from hin — jM^rhaps more" 
"liiu till loads i goinl and an ainud motor '* 

" llulr^ Sind otl thi mtssigi ' 

file Cun hastilv wroti instructions on a puce ot paper 

" Conu with nu lu sud to I efebn 

• 

Both I < fcln* .tn«l ihu k tollowo<l linn U iving Joan {ilonc in the 

foom 

4 They passtd ont oi ttn door and \\cdktd tonards the nun* 

<t*d belfry Too inh nt in tlioir hiiMnrss tin v did nut sre the dark form 
of a man flattem d tic wall of tht vtstrv 

The door was oiien Flu man slipi^ed into tht room It was 
duuk— hut he saw a dun h^ht buinint' in a room not far distant. The 
guided him It was tht trypt lie peeped in and chuckled. On 
a chair, her eyes closed as if asleep, sat Joan The man silently 
approached the woman In an instant he had seized and gagged 
her. She struggled, but he was powerful 

** I've got you,” laughed the man, lifting Joan m his arms. "An 
9! jbien^ will not take you from me now.” ^ 
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He went back the way he had come. Outside the vestry he 
paused and looked in the direction of the belfry 

There was a ladder by which the three men had climbed to the 
belfry. He wondered what the men were doing Ills country— that 
was Rosenberg's first thought , then 

“Pah »'* he exclaimed “Ihey aic onlv hiding “ 

He walked swiftly out of the c onipcmnd and hai k to hih own room 
in the house occupied by the Germans 

The sentries let him pass without .1 woid His men were too 
used to their Majoi *b exploits to make any 1 oiniiu nts 

Arrived at his room, Rosenberg removed the gag and forced Joan, 
into a chair Then he stood m fiont of her iiid laughed ti lumphantly* 
Joan looked more beautiful than ivet in iui dislnss 
For the first time m his li(c, Rosenborg fi It soim Hung akin to love* 
for a woman He stoppcxl laughing and turned hi'i lu ad aside. The 
window was open 

“Are you feeling cold he asked ' 

Joan’s checks flushed Shi noted Hu cliangt in Rosenbetft^a 
way of addressing her , and hci soul rc\olted against the thought that 
the man was attempting to make love to lui 

She sprang to her feet All fear had now vanislfcd 
“Drop that sympathetu tone," she said “If you are so mindful 
of my welfare, why did you not leave nu at the Lhiirch^" 

Rosenberg did not relish the repulse 

“Because,” he said, “I’ve always inarkid you out (or possession* 

1 tell you, frankly 1 never, till this night had any mt^ ntion of making 
you an offer of mairiage ” 

“ And you pride yourself on being virtuous Howcvci, I’ll humour 
that pnde Major Rosenberg, I'm sorry 1 cannot marry you/' 
and she swept him a bow “ Now let me pass ” • 

Rosenb^g burst out laughing 

“You’re clever,” he said, “ ’Pon m> ‘‘Oul you aic Then if it's 
not marriage, it must be the other thing ” ^ 

Joan shivered 


“You dare not,” she cried , and yet slie kne w the man wpuld darw 
anjirthing — there was no one to prevent him (n rinan officers WWW^ 
httlc gods in their own country, m conqnend lands they 
Almighty. ^ 

“ You can help me to be courteous,” he said “by complying 

my request." 

“Pll comply with nothing " i 

' “Remember, you are English, and I can easily prove 
spy r 
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^7t will not be the first or the biggest lie you and your country- 
men have told.'* 

You are Iwnf on annoying me. WeU, I’ll want your definite 

• answer, when I take you back presently to camp I'm busy just now. 
There's a countryman of yours waiting my orders for his execution.” 

Joan stcutid She knew who the man was Palmer had come 
to save her life - could she not save his •* 

An idea Slu* would diss(‘mble * 

** Come Major,” she said with smile '* When 1 hr^t knew you 
in Germany, I thought you an excellent fcdlow. You don’t mean all 
you sJiy, do you 

” I do truly nuau tliat I lo\< \tm ” he ic^plied, in a softer voice. 
"Why will you not inaij\ me 

"I’m an Knghsliwoinan You (iiinians hate niy people ” 

"When you maiiv nic , \oiril no longer h< English.” ^ 

"And if I consent, will \ou set fiec the countryman of mine — ” 
" Ha I Is that it 

Although his Linguagi was somewhat amhigiiom Joan, from the 
fierce light in (he iiitin s c ves, uad that the Major had grown jealous — 
he suspected that l*aliiui was hu Io\ei 
" No —that's ned it ” 

Joan aetuallv niiinukid thi intonation of his voice, but sbe 
smiled immediately afUiw.iuls 

Joan was plav ing a dc c p ganu sln‘ mt ant to win she could be 
as heroic as the Englishman who had iisked his life to save hers. She 
detested tlie Maj(»i Was lie ned tlu inurdtnT of her cousin ? — She 
had heard the story of that crime tiom Buck therefore the value 
of her suiificc' was gicMt 

Bc>s(*nheig's brow cleaic*d 
"Jhen-^* 

Joan laughed 

"You have not told me what you suspect ?” sh( said 
“Bdt you liave guessed it ” 

•"But, bring a woman, 1 have the privilege of — ” 

"Please don't WMste time You love that man ’ 

"Nefver met him till a lew hours ago ” 

"Then w*hy do you plead for his hfe 
"Because he is a countryman of mine ” 

^'You'll marry me 

"If you liberate that man 

Joan meant to keep her word -marry him ; but was fully resolved 

* never to live with him. * 

II "1 wdll,” said the Major. "But what guarantee have 1 that you 
^ keep your word ?” 
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Joan flushed at the insult 

"It IS for me to ask you for a guarantee/’ she answered. 

"Be it so — that guarantee I’ll gi\e, and on your part you must 
sign this—" 

He sat down and wrote on a pietc of paper 
"There, sign that " 

But before Joan could take the pitci of fxipti Rosenberg drew 
back his arm 

"No— ril take your word for it You Knglish fM'oplc^ wbat* 
ever else you may do keep youi word ^ 

Joan could not resist the ti iiiplation to say 

"I’m sorry I cannot pay youi nation tlu sanu (ompliment." 

The Major shrugged his shouldits Jo.in had pioniisod to maiTJjv 
him — When sIr was liis wifi . Jr would tiadihii maniuis 
^ "I suppose you understand," he askid lur. that I m running aT 
great risk in libdating a prisoner If I in Kjiorttd I 11 l)e shot." - 

Joan hoped he would, hut did not say so 
"How art you going to managi it ‘slu askid 
"Welt, most of the men not of my command I nn .in are drunld 
If they don’t si e me, all is well My mt n ate a pu kt d lot " 

"Of villains 

"Thanks Don t try iny patuiui You an in my power and I 
need not troubh to mairy you 

Joan <hd not want him to n >111111 his savage mood She must 
save Palmer 

"I must admit you have treated im with gn il « oiisideration/V 
she said, "and I thank 3'ou " 

The Major smiled Jo.in he tiiouidij, was .ilnsidy In^ginning to 
submit ' 

"It IS getting light," said he 1 must set about hdtmg this English* 
man go ?it once " 

He was moving to the door, when a strange bu//ing, throbbing 
noise out««idt arrested Ins footstejis 

Kosemberg was loo familiar with this kind of nois« not to knoW 
whence it proceeded 

But was It a fncndly aeroplane ^ 

That question was soon sctthnl 
A loud explosion. 

He rushe<l out of the room He w.is a soldii 1 ind not alUji^ 
now. His men — he must look after them 

The first explosion had apparently done no damage. 
bets collected his men at an angle of the house. The 
returned. It was flying at striking distance Rosenb^|(’^g:^n 
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fined. This was exactly what the airman wanted. He did not know 
previously where, in the compound, the Germans were hiding. The 
first bomb was aimc^d to fall outside the compound 

The airman dropped two bombs in quick succession. The first 
hit the angh* of the house near wheie tin soldiers had collected. A 
loud report a shower of stones as a ptiil of tin* building toppled down 
burying and wounding several ol the soldnus The second bomb fell 
on the outhouse wlu're were the pnsoneis, shattinng the roof. 

The woumled cried for help, while those two seiiously injured, 
only groaned Some of tin unwoundt'd wtit .dn ady making off for 
the codntry, when Rosenberg called tin in back 

But now was hc*ard anotlu^i sound 

"An armed motor cat.** cried a man I he (leiip.in cavalry feared 
these motor cais Rosenberg know that the* inotoi-car would be 
supplied with machine guns -that his little torci would l>e annihilated. 

"Ride on," he cried ‘.uross those* diichcs the motor cannot 
follow there " 

Bc'fore lie himself took to flight, he must sec me yc>an He knew 
he had failed to lil>erale l*alnui but tin f.uill was not his, therefore 
Joan must koo]) to hvt pait of the contr.u t 

But the dotir was l)lo(ked the room looked wrc^ckcd He called 
"Joan! Joan.*' but receded no answcT He cliagged away fallen 
masonry from the dooi, and jiwl when he thought he had sufficiently 
cleared away all obstac li's tin machine gun of the motor-car 
spoke. 

Rosenberg wsas not quili iirod of life To stay now, was certain 
death or captivity , besides, Joan might In dead 

He inountc'd lus horse and rode away 

Buck kne w where Palmer and the (lurkha had been imprisoned. 
It'ollowd by 1 efcbie, he had raced down the load .is soon as the motor- 
car had passes! He was cduiUengecl, and lus answviing cry of "Pm an 
Irish Britisher * was nss'ived with a roar of laughter from the motor* 
car. When lu and lafebie weie able to enter the compound, he ran 
to the shatteied outhouses calling for help Two British officers came 
to bis assistance. Buck explained that an Englishman and a Gurkha, 
condemned to dcMtli, had been imprisoned in the ruined shed. 

"Explanations afterwaids." said tlie senior officer, "Just yo^ 
shout to your friend— if he .alive, he will hear you.'* 

Buck obeyed 

" Dick! Dick !” he cried, "Are you dead? " ^ 

Loud laughter and then — *'can't mistake who's shouting," announc* 
' ad that Palmer was alive. 

"Also the Gurkha ?" 
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*'AIso the Gurkha — but wc'U pre^tly be able to say we are 
dead, if you don’t hurry A beam is coming down on us No-<«dOfi*t 
touch that side — you arc shifting the beam " 

TIic wall that h<id not bt^en damaged by the bomb, was attacked 
with a crowbar from tlio motoi cat I lie wall was old, therefore no 
great exertion was required to make a gap sufficient for the passage 
of a man. 

"Come out, Palmer/’ cried Buck 

And out Palmer and the Gurkha lanu I he latter saluted the 
officers. He was known to them Questions and answers were quickly 
got over, and then Captain Puller, the senior ofliur m charge of the 
motor, asked 

"Wlio was It tlial sent a message to emr Allies ? " 

"I did," answered Buck 1 mean 1 told the Cur6 of the Church . 
yonder and lie sent a pigeon " 

"I must thank the Cui6 Tlu Piiiuli sent off .in aeioplane and 
then telephoned to us Hullo 1 Did anyone hear 
They all heard it this time — a call for help 
"It IS a woman" said Buck "I wonder what pooi ircMture they 
have shut up in there,' and he joine<l in the rush towards (he house. 

Having coinc direct from the belfiy with lefeiirc, neither he 
nor Lefebre had dis(ovrred that Joan was missing Ihereforo their 
surpnsc was great when they found it was Joan who liad called for 
help , and Joan laughed and cried alternate ly while she told her story. 
She was so pleased, she said, that Mi Palmer was safe She did oot 
refer to the contract she had made with Rosenbeig 

Then the Cur^, after a fruitless search in Ins ( liiircli, came runtling 
to them. To him Joan had to relate he r story, and while she was dedng 
so, and Palmer, too, w.is giving his experiences, Lcfc'bre had a quiet 
talk with Captain Fuller " 

"You are ceitain about your information aski»cl Fuller 
"Absolutely ' 

"And the Germans will not know that their plot has bevn 
covered 

"The spy has l)ee»n shot I'll send off tlie pigc*on as soon* as 1 get 
back to camp Rosenberg, the man 1 told you about, has escajicdf 
I was anxious about him , but I do not find him arnr»rig the dead Wm 
wounded here " 

"Then you'll remember my instructions'" • 

"You may trust me " 

The dead Germans were left for burial , the wounded wer^i 
in the motor>car, which presently raced away on its retitfin loacn^.^ ^ 
"And now it is time for us to be moving," said Lefebre* 
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Wc hhall want a sort of conveyance for Miss Carew/' said Palmer. 
But Joan refused to go with them She said — "Come back, one 
of you, with the (hild." 

*'ril come/' said Buck, eagerly, 

Joan smildl and bowed, and then looked at Palmer 
"Won't you < ome 

"When duty brings me this way/' answered Palmer ‘ I'll, how- 
ever, see that Mr Ruck takes the fluid to you " 

"Thank you " 

There was no enthusiasm in her vouo She tinned and walked 
towards the Church 


* * * 

The load from Dixmude to Langeinark ruts the Bixshoote woods 
in two. The road first entcis an open sp.ice bowMike m shape, form- 
ed by two arms of the wood stretching to nght and left about a hundred 
yards. The railway from Stoden to Pilkcn skiits the wood cm the Allies' 
side, and from a point in this diiection a force of (xurkhas and 
Punjabis, about sunset, advance d incl emtered the wood The mam 
portion of the force took up positions in the nght horn of the wood 
On the edge of the Ic'ft, Indian cavalry wcto caiefully concealed The 
infantry had two machine guns with them 

The Tircniis had not >et It ft then lavcs, tviipt Lcfebre. who was 
with the ofiicer commanding tlie Imperial foico 

Palmei was playing witli La Pou|H*e He was fond of children, 
and La Pou]x^e had taken to him He had told the little one about 
Joan and had promised to send hei to Joan the next day 
K "And inuniiuy and daddy queried the child 

Palnici dec uled to tc 11 a he He would leave it to Joan to acquaint 
tlie. child of hc'i loss Yet it was not altogether a he, although the 
child was deceived 

* **You*ll find them some day," he s*iid 
"And that bad man- he got mummy ^ ’ 

Palmer mutteic>d a curst Then - 
, "No rhild he 11 never trouble inumnij again " 

"I's glad. He Ixjat mummy , make her cry ” 

Palmer clenched his fist and registen d a vow to, as early as pos- 
sible, effectually prevent Rosenberg harming other women. 

"Are «you leady^" 

It was lcfebre He had returned 

The men were ready — all armed Only Bruno— disappoiiited 
Bruno— was left behind to protect 1 1 Poupde 

The Tireurs, some twenty of them, all good shots, ranged 
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themselves along the concave side of the bowl, fonned by the two anAs 
of the wood. 

They waited in silence rite moon was not bnght, but beyond 
the shadow of the trees, it was possible to ste objects approaching.^ 
An hour — ^it seemed several hours p.isscd Then Lefebre re* 
turned 

“The Germans," he said, and took up .1 position dose to Phbnei» 
on the right. Buck was on tin lell « 

"It is only when I shoot selected men, said I efebre, "that I can 
put a cross on the bowl of my pijie fo-night i'\e selected Rosenberg. 
“So have I " 

“No," said Lefebre steinlv "He is mini Pliere they come." ' 
At first the enemy could not tie seen, but tin 11 voices were heard 
as, unsuspecting any danger and believing the British some miles off, ‘ 
they laughed and sang lluiulieds of them at this instant, full off' 
hfi^r-in a few seconds would be lying de.id It was lion ible- -but it i 
was — ^war, — murder legahsed 

The Germans were quite i lose* now to the right horn of the forest. ‘ 
They could be soin— man lung e.isily, even smoking 

The Tireuis saw tongui*s ol tin spurt out of the woods, men fell in 
heaps at the first dischaigi the 11 tin mac him guns began to work* 

It was a niassacie 

The German ofliccrs tried to steady tin 11 men, but as a line formed , 
It was obliterated, cncs and groans -me n rushed from side to side seek* 
ing cover Those who luslied to the left or u ntn wi re shot down by 
the Tireurs and dismounted cas airy It was, howi vei only the head 
and a portion of the centn of the ficrman loluinn that had bcmi 
struck ; but soon the rear, pushing on over the di .id, hi came the front 
line — ^and still the machine guns dc'alt death * 

Flesh and blood could not stand it lungei The Germans *brnko 
and fled. 

The fight had only lastc*d a few minutes 

As the Germans approailud the left horn of the wood, there 4 
was a loud ye 1 , and the Indian cavalry were among them with lanee 
and sword. Through them and over them, then, rounding thepi. drm^ 
them back to receive more punishment from the machine guns,)^ 
In five minutes all was over What was left of the Gernuuut^ 
surrendered. 

It was an hour later that Palmer found Lefebre. Lefelm'IRRtt 
hunting among the dead T 

have not found him," he told Palmer before any word tiTii 
spoken, and Palmer knew who I.«febre referred to. 

"He has probably escaped." 
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**How ? T saw him and fired. It is true there was a terrible 
crash from the guns at the same time, and plenty of smoke, and I could 
not tell if 1 had liit him, but at such close range, I never miss/' 

''He may have been earned away 
Lefebre shook his licad 

don't think so However, 1 can't put a cross on my pipe to- 
night." 

(To be Continued.) 


J. H. WILLMER 

Lueknowi 
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IS 

The main reason assigned to the monotony ot the war ilV 
Europe during the last month was that the weather^ 
The War. conditions were not favouiablo to military opera**)] 
tions The adequacy of this < xpl.^nation will be 
tested when brighter weather returns The Ktiivi seems deter-* 
mined upon making anothei senons atlt inj>t to hrtak the French 
Ime at Soisson*- and threaten Pans Cn n* lal von Klu( k met with > 
a small suc«ess m checking th<* slow but slisidy French advance 
at this point, but the general situation in tin western theatre of 
the war remaini'd practically unchanged duiing the month. As* 
the trenche . are mined, the captuic of .i tienc li is sometimes follow- 
ed by disaster to the victors The artill«*iy oi tin* Allies is UOW' 
said to be as good as that of the enc'iny, li not superior. Whether 
the copper ‘famine in Germany has tendc‘d to airesl German 
operations to any matcnal extent is not clear, but great impor- 
tance is attached to the difficulty of obtaining that metal. No » 
substantial progress was recorded in the eastern theatre of the '' 
war either, and the chief reason assigned is the seventy of vrinter.’j 
The Germans have been engaged in experiments with air-shipei|B 
and submannc's, apparently as a preparation for a coming natwll 
encounter Pci haps if they do not feel equal lo it, they wBl 
nibbling *' at sea as General Joffre is said to be practising, 
land. Brides the naval raid ivhich they made on the norfb^iliis9^ 
coast of England, they sunk the “ Formidable “ by meailO oftSk !! 
snbmaiine. The lurks have been routed by Russians nffo 
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places, but they have made progress in another direction and 
occupied 'I'abrir. in Persian territory. Persia is not prepared to 
fight and evidently Kiissia is cxiieeted to rome to her rescue. It 
appears tlial 'riirkcy has abandoned the project of attacking 
Egypt, and In-r army is in a sad condition. The attempts made 
to preach a lelipious war nj>pear to have failed, and can scarcely 
succeed as long as the 1 urkish armies are led by German Officers. 
It may. however, be long before Envei Pasha's powerful friends 
are shaken oil 


•■.*** 

Much attention was attracted dyrinp th< month by some of 
the neutral Powers, esijecially by the I’nited States. 
A quarrel between two persons often conduces to 
Neutral the benefit of a thiid. \\’liile the trade of almost 

Powers. every cemntry has suffered more or less by the 

present wat, American and Scandinavian merchants 
•can profit by supplyinp to tiie belligerents what they are prepared 
to pay a high pric e foi . ('opper is one such commodity and neutral 
ships appear to be adopting various dodge's to smuggle this 
and other contraband articles. The trade leturiis of Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmaik prove conclusively that these countries 
have been helping Germany, through coinmenial rather than 
political motives, and the trade intoiests coiuerned naturally 
dislike till' reduetinn of profits. Frieiiclly notes have been 
' exchanged bi tween the Goveinmcnts of the Tinted Slates and the 
•‘Unlteif Kingdom, ,uid their agreement on the essential principles 
of international dealing ought to fai ilitate an amicable' scttlem^t 
'.of the details. l\-thaps war material of one kind or another is* 
eup^ed by Ameiica to the Allies a.s well, but the German navy 
is unable to search the offending vessels— at any rate such would 
'he the Gferman story, though there is no reason why American 
ships should take a risk which the ships of tiie Allies are at present 
.free to take. Anyhow* a proposal has been made in the legislative 
assembly of the United States to prohibit the supply of war mate- 
rial to any belligerent. Tlio object may bt' to enforce neutrality 
more'efiectively without undue interference by the British navy, 
ihuthowthe law will work in practice is a different question. 
:,Thenagtdn, America has a good opporttmity now to purchase 
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shii& from Germany, and though the primatyidlHjito^i: niiy'^ 8«jE« 
interest, the purchase .^11 undoubtedly help Germany in a 
.. difficulty. The meeting of the Scandinavian monarchs has been 
followed by a declaration by the King of Sweden tlfat the countr}^ 
must be prepared to defend its economic interests. There is ho 
necessity at present to interpret the language as a threat to join 
in the war if other neutral Powers interfere. Italy and Rumania 
are both credited with an intention to join in the war as soon tis 
weather and their military preparation permit, and who knows 
that other Powers will strictly maintain their neutrality ? , FA 
those who believe in ometis the eurthqiiake is not a good 
augury for Italy, but statesmen and warriors are mure ratioii; 
alistic, and the physical disaster that has ov»*rtaken a few to^^ 
and villages would not affect the politics of the Stale. 

- '■* 

The Indian National Congress passed a resolution in the la$j| 
week of DecemlKT praying for the <>xtension 6i 
December H. E. Lord Hardinge’s office for suvli time as majj 
Conferences, necessary “ for a proper settlement of the great 
and far-reaching issues affecting tht; future positioi) 
of India as a component and equal i)art of the Empire.” Xh* 
reference is not to the bestowal of w'hat is called ” colonial sAI" 


government ” on India, but to the rights of Indian cmigruti 
in the Colonics. His Excellency’s efforts to scjcure a satisfactof} 
solution of the difficulty in Canada have jiot yet met with the sami 
success as in the case of South Africa. Th«‘ emigrants go to, tfi* 
two parts of the Empire in different circumstances, and (ferliap! 
the tw'o Colonics attract different types of men. The resistanci 
*of Indians in South Africa to objectionable laws is passive. Th< 


accounts that have reached this country from Canada seem, ti 
show that the authorities there complain of more active resistan'ci| 
The emigrants who returned to- India by the Japarfese sjffij 
*' Komagata Maru ” were many of them in a dangerous 
while they were persuaded to land in Calcutta ; the attemi^|| 
- convey them back to their homes in the Punjab was resistife^^ 
some of them and a few casualities occurred in the encotiiltt [EjwW 
the police. A committee appointed to enquif^- 
circumstances of that incident submitted a 
bieen pubUSlied with the Government of India’s 
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It appears from the icpoil that with bcttci tact on the part of 
some of the officeis, cither the usponsibility for the occurrence 
would have been all on one side, oi the mi‘>hap would not have 
attained such propoitious Anyh«»w no purpose would now be* 
’ served by trying to lix the rispfinsibility m a manner different 
from the judgnu nt of the t ommittt i , and as no one is to be prose- 
cuted or puni*.li(d for any offon<e oi indistution that might Tiave 
been committed, the inndcnt is * loscd The rights of the emigrants, 
however, lem.uii to lx settUd As fat .is indentured labour 
is conceriu d Ihe (ongnss i(.(omnunds its abolition altogether. 
It is hoped that tin s» i\n es n nden d b\ India .iiid Indian soldiers 
to the I'lnpiK dining the wai will matemlly stungthen the 
Viceroy's hands m olit lining sitisl.ii tor\ uiut'ssions from the 
Colonic'S As Ills h\< i IK in \ nu ntioiu d m his t (lUiu il last month, 
about two hiindic'd tliotisaiul soldms fioin India have gone or 
wiU*go tu live dilfnint theatus ol tin wai Nothing appears 
to have bet n said iii tin ( ongiess about the i ost of the expeditions 
Something w.is s.iid by the Indian niemlxis in the Imperial 
Legislative (. mmi il. .ind more ycill piobably be said in future meet- 
ings in (oiioboratiuii ot the loyal sintiments of the people. The 
opinions of the ( onguss on the constitution and functions of the 
Saopetary of State's Council, on the separation of executive from 
judicial oflices, and othei lefoims, an will knowm The National 
Social Conftuiui was hi Id undei the distinguished piesidency of 
H H. till Yuvaiaja of Mysore He has tia\clled much in the 
East and in the West and <i comiurison of men and manners in 
. the couisc of Ins tiavili added to his leading and independent 
rcflcition has i onMiued him ol tin neiessity of alUnng many of 
those custonis and institutions which hamper freedom and 
progress and ate nnsuikd to modem conditions Ihe only new 
I ^question disc iissed by the ( onfcrcnce w as a Bill introduced into 
the Madras Legislative Council to legalise post-puberty marriages 
* of women, the validity of which m the highei castes that do not 
practise them has been doubted .\s might have been expected, 
the Bill has aroused some amount of opposition. The scheme 
<if interfering, cithei re.Uly oi nominally with general laws 
affecting society, as distinguished from legislation for special 
grcr|q>s af men, is bound to be lesisted Nevertheless time on 
^the side of reformers, and the appearance of the " Social Reform 
^ Advocate," g new journal of the stalwarts in Madras, is a welcome 
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sign of the times, which leaves no doubt about the progress of thp 
hands dh the dial 

For some time to ionic every contcssion made to public 
opinion IS likely to be attiibutod to the war and 
Private the loyalty of the piople Apnit from the 
Universities, relation of cause iiid i tt«.i t cordial iclations between 
authorities and tlu' | ipK iie always desirable, and 
especially so in times of stress ind m A statue of Lord Ripon 
was unveiled by Lnid Pontland in Midi as in the Congress week. 
Better late than nivci lord P» iitland also pud a visit to the 
Congress Win th«‘i i fiovi inoi Mould h ivi < on fnii d such honour 
on that assimbly but tor thi ord< il thum, h mIiuIi the Empire 
IS passing is a m itt( I f<»i spi ( Illation It si mis lei tain that the 
precedent will bo tollowid in futim \i us bv otlni iiiliis as well. 
Fhe somiwhat ptolongul negoti itioiis betivim the Education 
Member of the fioviTnmmt ot India on tin om hand and the 
promotirs of tin Hindu ind Miishin univirsitns on the othef 
had given list to a siispuion th it tin idi i w is not n illy favoured 
in ofiicial cirtles IVom a h tti i id In sv d b\ Su H in ourt Biitlef 
to the Maharaja of Durbhangi it apji ii-. tint the prospects of 
a successful issue for the Hindu Univirsity scheme art nOW 
bright The Secret iry of St ite would apjic it to li ive agreed that 
the University mav elect its own ( h im lloi tin Vucioy may be 
its Pation Thi Licutcnanl-Tioiiinoi of tin United Provinces 
will be ex~officio visitor and will cxewisi powers corresponding 
to those now exercised by tin (lovcrniin iit or the Chancellor in 
the other iinucrsitus Cirtun innrgmcy powcis will be vested 
m the Gove mine nt of Indi i. I he u inoval ol menibei of the st^, 
the compulsory apjTointment of external and independent 
examiners, and such other question-, may continue to be discussed, 
by some people, but the Government ajjpears ready to make suffir 
dent concessions to absolve thi University from the reproach gi 
being unnecessarily officialised Tin ivinrimml being new, tiM 
autbonties proceed rauti'''usl> But it ijip u. on the 'Whw 

that the projei t will mati ii.disi l.v r situ i thi attention of tn 

Muslims was diverted by the late Balkan war, we hutve not 
hearing much of the Aligarh University scheme VMh 
will no doubt be settled on essentially the same lines, 
one is accomplished, so will be the otW 
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The war has brought in its tram curtain economic hardships 
and also certain temptations in other parts of the 
Economic world. WTiile neutral rountiics arc tempted to 
, Conditions, piofit al tlie c\pcn‘e ol (he belligerents, the eco- 
noniK prcNsnit in f»cimin\ is sud to be so great 
that one of the K.usi r s ministers has resigned At 
a time when the barbarities of the Icuton are causing so 
much distKss and humiliation to innocent men, women 
and children in other lands we mi\ deteet some justice 
in till* sulfi lings ol his tompatiiots m Ins own lountry, 
due to a somiwhit dilfuint < ius< In Indii we are getting 
on in most i( juits IS li no w u w is m , i ogress Oui 
nieidiants howiMi h.u< tin ii own nipt ition ind our agricul- 
ture, tiatk and iinlit ha\< been s< nuwhil <Jisiiiib<cl by the wai 
A vigilant <<oM iiiiiu lit liK s to irdiiei tin s < itx Is to a minimum 
and e'Viiy jm < autioii is uloptid so hit no (lonoinn disturbance 
may tause iinu d iinwhiu 1 In jiiiee ot whcit showed an 
upward te iich ik \ md i \i<eu d Oidiinnn give peiwer to all 
Governments to iii\ ^ti.,iti tin «\istinn ot sienks and to take 
over sudi as im ht bi iinn win ibh with he’d \o iieeessity was 
found to piolubit tin expoit of wh it ind lloui altogether but 
it has been dviidtel to u stint tin i\poits tei i definite quantity 
until tin new <i ip be mis to lonn in Ihc cotton situation also 
caused sonn ui\nt> ind w is imnh eh ussid in I’ombat As i 
result of « oiisiiltation with « xj nts anel witli the interests affected, 
the (io\e]niinid pmpeisis to athise a tuiei it ustiiction of cotton 
cultivation mst si.isoi so tint tin disposd ot existing stocks 
may be faeilil itid \n sjmud i ivoui will be shown to the cotton 
trfide tlu tioMiiinniU will In jiuquud by loans thiough the 
Presidency Hanks to uloid tmimiil laeihtus ui either tiade in- 
terests whuh nn\ hi siniihih life c ted 

All movements hav e tlu it ups and dow ns and notwithstand- 
ing Mis Besant’s plunomtiial cncigy and popular 
Literary activities, the Thcosophical Society appears to be 
Activity. less influential now in the intellectual world than it 
once was But in literary activaty it is not surpassed 
'^>y any other movement m India , if occultism, as it is called, is 
1^ attractive to-day than m the earlier dav's of the Society, it is 
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not the fault of the men and women who preach it to the world. 
We have before us three little books, one on A Practical Coui|{|e in 
Concentration, another on Vaiieties of Psychism, and the third 
on Budhist Covlon — all the icsult of concentration of effort. The , 
Society induce tl> promotes study and activities of various kinds, 
unconnc( ted with mysticism .Mt S Kamatli places before the 
student of soual piohlems a leadabh and instructive ^^aalysii 

of the < eiisus wl Inrli.i 

Hibu Lai ''ud baiiistci-at-law, has published a small dio- 
tionart ot EikIisIi phiases idioms, and colloquialisms. Much 
of the inforni.itioii < onLiiiud in this book is luund in other diction- 
aries [Mill •[>'' U'li uf the saiiK size, <ind the ub|eit of I'xplaming the 
etymol(V\ <a m my a ommon word in a compil.ition uf this nature 
IS u " ikai uuhss It In to add to the inlued ot the volume. It 
>pp< iis that tin nh a ot m.ikui^ a (olhn tiou of inti testing colloqui- 

liis onuiKil tu tin .luthoi when tii Kngland ho heard many 

vpo ' un' wliHii h( had n \ii he aid in India Some of these 
f 1 ) ibl' iMci It d in < 1 iss4 s of SOCK t\ wliH h an not leprescnt- 

il .la fill b(H)k will thirefoK bi eym 1x1010 useful to 

bidia o ti hi. cl iiid than to Indians lute who have seldom 

» • )|i.i t' 'ii’c to lu.ii 'iliMiut .Mid (c.'ntsitnt tolloqiiialisms 

II* -l.oit, .\* ii \<\<iihtliss thf I ompilation is thioughout ‘ 
oM-tuii I'd di '^uH s indiisliy d( sc 1 vt s pi.iise 

rill Inti.i’y |tiuru il i- a i lu ip ]>ubl 1 ation by the 
N oung M< n '|l•ll’^ Xsmx lation in Madias I ruth and Beauty 
tic said to In th< 'pust of this .issot i.itaoti .\ writer, who does 
not publish 111 nami in lull maintains in tlu J.inuary^ number 
that icol happiniss m mariiage is attained under the iSastem 
rather than *th( Western system fhe data for comparison are 
not fully set luith and the young men of India submit to the 
system imposed upon them by society, w’hcthcr their happiness is 
real or unreal The “ Indian Agricultural World ” brings togcthei 
much useful intorn.atiun, and its contents deserve* to be noted, noi 
only by educated men, but by vernacular 'journals to be brought t< 
the notice of the unodu'-ated agriculturist The addresses 
delivered at the various rontercnccs in Dec ember c onstitute coni' 


parativeb' ephemeral literature Hut some of the addresMb 
from the very nature of the subjects handled, possess 
passing interest N^Hien these are collected now and th 0 n<iiA.vi 
durable form, the Hon. Mr. Manmohandas Ramji’s presidcplia 
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speech at the Industrial Conference will undoubtedly find a 
plac^ in the rumpilation and will be read with as much instruction 
as any t)ther uttdame made before that gathering. 



30 $ 


CORRESPONDENCE 




Sir, — I have read the numlxr of Easi & VVlsi you have sent OM 
and though the pressure on iny time forbids iii(> to think of any general 
contribution to your iMges, ^1 <annot nsist your demand for at 
least a word of greeting to your readers at tins tune hot this time 
for East and V\ < st is a wonder making epo« h 1 wish 1 c ould set before, 
your readers tiu profuse ctuingis in thought and attitude towards India 
that the war is making in tin minds of the British and i<,urojM‘an peoples. 
Lntila few jiars ago then stcined to Ih’ an iiisui mountable difference 
lieiwecn any soit ot Indian and any sort of Kiiiop« in , then* was the 
Ignorance of remoteness, aiiadintss to lx In ve strain’c and estranging 
things It is always easier for the hiiinan mind to realize differences 
than similarities, and the India of oidinaiy English thought was amagio 
land, the land of people of another kind, iiisjhimI by dissimilar motives,, 
almut whom we are prepared to belieec a thousand misleading legends 
of treachery insinecnty weird suixistitions I will not go On 

into the catalogue of our errois , you will tmd tin m in an all too copious 
hteratuie of third rate stone's and shallow politn il beioks , and I remind'' 
you of them now only to point out how tliey stand Ih tween any <nse 
and temperate dealings he tween the British people and the, Indian 
peoples in oeu gie-at conjoint task of Indian political and sex-ial devedop' 
ment whieh will citL*r be* one of tlie most marvellous of human 
achievements or the most reasonable of human failuiis But in the 


last years there has been a great change hr re Wc have seen morct-, 
lodtans here and we have come to know them bcttci 1 wonder if 


Indians understand just what it means for them, m the destluctiOU 
loohsh prejudices, to have Pnnte Ranjitsinghji, the hero of our t^okefl^ 
fields, and Tagore promoted above all our pexits He re ate a poople, 
say, who are, after all, like ourselves, who can play our game and 
our thoughts TIus is no chfferent species but a fellow homanity,.^ 
httk more touched by the sun, a little more touched by tlwtfwwgiliw 
tion, rather more finely made and gentler, but for the resf^^WjiipQM 
over a gain and to be met man to man If I come over ro &Ik ptrt' 


jj. 
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in ioundit^ an Anglo-Indian Society or any thing of that sort I must 
do my ntmost to maki* that its motto ; "man to man." And now we 
have the buprcnte struggle against annoyance and aggression in 
Ettrope, which will m< an, rest assured, not only the defeat of arrogance 
and aggression in Ik rlin, but neat home also, ami in this our supreme 
struggle India In Ips us, nobly, wisely, and — it seems to me — ^forgiv- 
ingly. The fr(((loii« ind cqu<U fellowship of ‘India is being won now 
in the trcnclus of Iklgiuni 


Youis ftr 
•11 c. W 1 1 1 
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THOMAS HARDY OL R (iREVTESl I’ROSEWFK 

t * 

/ S 

T he .is&ertion, tally titditod lb it tlu ni\l >ward lot 
literattirc tindci tlie Nobol cndowmt lit is to f.dl to 
Thomas Hardy, ijivi's jiaituulai appioprutcm'si fo th«' ittein|)£s 


hereafter made to examine into iiid appiaisi tlie ]><'( uliar i[ualitii|Mj 
of this gieat niastrx’s Rcnius ^ 'Jj 

From the days when the nov list md tomain « r wc to somcthincpj 
of rarities m the land, \xc have tta\(ll<<l lat , but it may Mi 
questioned whether with the vast im rcasc in the nuiiiber of trcatil^ 
wiiters tin re has been any great incie.iso in the loll-t all of maftte]|!|ii^ 
Daniel Dcfoi, swift, Richardson, I nldm^ SinolU it and OlivOK 
Goldsmith in the eighteenth century , Mairy it, Rulwcr-LyttOtl|f; 
Scott, Level . Edgar, Allen Poe, I)n ki‘ns, rh.u keray, CharW 
and Hcnr} Kingsley, Blackmoro, Jano'Austcn, ('harlotte Bronid 
and George Ehot in the nineteenth, stand in no danger oLbecont*' 
ing name? only, so long da the English language cndotMi 
Conurg to our own days it may not be so easy to select naniea 
destined to immortality, though outstanding writers amor"^ 
mo^l^ novelists may be cited in plenty, and many of fhesd, 
the overwarm praises of their admirers were to be taken.: 
would commit *no sacrilege in snatching the bays from the 
of the laureates of the Georgian and early Vk lori.ui era. 

But the one test whicn most be .ipplied in discovt 
master is the test of individuality. Has he out 
predecessors and has he made imitation impossible 
only one ^lakespeare ; only one Dickens, and them 
Thomas Hardy, p The test of a great master, resting, 
fo so rank must, on a number of subsidiary 
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j^amdin the last < nt in the possession of one dominant diaracter-’ 
one supu'ini t ndowment ; h(‘ must be eminently miginal, 
^ rathe t (‘sscntiallv individual lie must not only outdistance 
tfaos«‘ ntltds (•> Ills (lass, ^\Il(> mav have ptepired, so to 
till wav I ii him (for it is ('em rally nolu table in the case 
oi groat painttts ind witters, and indied in that of men of genius 
ol all kinds that .sii immenst' amount ol s|udi wotk harbingers 
then (ominf'), hi t his woik must possess that ilement of 
incvitablcmss, toj ipKtimss and finished jarktlion which causes 
7t to towti ioi all tiiiK abovt the woik of thosi who tollow in his 
fOotstoj^ , his It itatois ,ii)d emulatois tiu si hool in fait 
which (Viry man (>l {.(luiis lalN into hum, 

Tliat out dav .iiul Miuralion luts pioduud a riih crop of 
imaginativi wi.iu- ims without savuu; Ihi attempt to 
single out itom tin loi.,. list oi hnlliani tiovi lists oi to-day and 
yesterday those who Imm istahhshid a ilaiin to pn-eininonce is 
not an easy ot <1 iha iklul 1 isk Ihit it is saft to bring forwaid 
from among thi>s( \ 1 1 lia\i mintlv hft us the names of Charles 
Keade, (iiotgt Ma din. Id, 'Mitum < lawtoid ‘ tuma Macleod " 
^William Sliarp) .<nu K I stivenson, and above all, not as the 
equal among equals hut.tsantasv hist, (Icoige iiloiidith Among 
the living v^ho shall hi inaish.dled ? J M. Ikiriie H (1 Wells, 
Rudyaid Kipling Ih^'ai M.ugaid, NNilham l)i Morgan, and again, 
standing a hc.id an shonhhi' above all- Ihotnas Hardy. 

, Thomas Uaidv and (uoige Meiedith wnteis dealing wth 
.iiiemes so opimsm >nd usinj; literary vihiilosfor the carriage 
then uie.is ot sik i ^ idclv dissmiilat kinds an , in the humble 
aliiiioii of tlu> piesiet deponent, tIu gi cat, outstanding literary 
Rgdf(h>of out d.iv and generation the first so recently taken 
Itom W, the last h 'ppilv still with us In their many and 
obvkms divergencies tin v have this one cieat quality in common. 

liotti started out to look life, the gnat, < ruel relentless facts 
m life, fairly and Mpian h m the fat e . to set these forth with 
abmlute fairness and than tv without malice and without 
, foetteuation, to devote tluir magnihcont natural powers, thdr 
^opvanm equipment m those many talents, the servants of getthis, 
Ltiihfoh arc necesKtiv ixissossions to the inspired storyteller, 
r to the ttuA; of weaving out of the figments of the brain, stories, 
"Wliidi ^boold be m fact in actual substancm that is to say, 
rather of life's drama ; embodying dhmiiiwtivo 



.rev^tknos of fbe' tra^ci^dy 
: ^xi^mdaiie c6n<fitions which cramp or enlarge his sotd ; • 

;or diar him, both in a material and iri a spiritual sdue. ' \ ^ 

. iSavc in his first novel, or in the novel rather whiqb 
passes for his first, Thomas Hardy never concerns faimsi^ 

.} telling his story with any consideration as to the craving 
^^dinary reader for what is called i>o(‘tii'al justice: the. frWjjBttli^, 
' tion of vice, the triumph of virtue, the crude desire of the iverf^' 
.consumer of novels to witness in the end, after long and^ptilii^^ 
bufSfetings with dark and adversi' circuinstat)> e, the emerg^isei. 
the hero and heroine into light ; in other wunls into . 
possession and enjoyment of those* things whi^ h the trend 
, story has revealed to be the desire •)! their Invrfs. After 
made some sort of half-hearted concession to this demai^v|ll| 
Under the Greenwood Tree, about whi<'h something 
will be said hereafter. Hardy seems to have S'-t his teeth 'fixedO^ 
in the resolve to picture life as it really is. and not as story lij^ad^)^ 
, that is to say men and women generally, would have iti 
Orlando in .4s Yon Like It meets tlu; objet.tlon to his loy|ltiK 
name with tlie «'urt remark : “ There was Ihouglit of 
you when she was christened ” ; and vve - iti i.’iagine. H^r4^ 
advancing the same justification for his nu.‘lii.,*'.ls ;is a novelist 
he challenged as to the uncompromising ijglin':«s. from th<} 
ficial point of view, of some of his pictures. In any 
clear that in evolving his stories he has coiict-rncd himself 
. with pleasing himself, satisfying his own arlistif < (>nscience, th^ 
is to say. In doing this he has done what every great art&t AH%; 
■' 'do ; it is the condition precedent to the creation of any gwat’pi>[<|; 
. lasting work. Naturally the result will be largely r/jnditiuif^ 
by the temjieramcnt of the artist. It is perfectly true that 
, ^ the work of the world is concerned, its ;«actical worlt 

.. understood, more has been accomplished by th>* optimist tbwb^ 
- the pessimist. Sane and healthy, optimism, not the 
. lyliich foolishly ignores dangers and miseries, being 
.' accomplishes more than mere passimism, which ulthpu^^^^^B 
'.ittvariaUy destructive, since by pointing ihe finger 
.^^.i^lFtim' ayerts disaster, can only make for progress 
than in a positive sense. It may be 
^4aK|^her fi^dy’s view of life is not unduly 

.to. ^repi:esiMti human affairs as invariably 
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with a f>trong tendency to end in tragedy In considering the 
oioswer, it would be difhrult, I think, for a fair and unprejudiced 
person to maintain, taking a broad and dispassionate view of the 
facts of existeme, (\cn if no attempt is made to probe beneath 
the surfa(< of things as llotdy piobc^ that vhat ran be seen on 
the surfaci is siPiuiint pistihi atioii for evnjrthing Hardy has 
nnritten Wiy, h<»\\< vii, dwell on the fait if fact it be ^ detrac- 
tors will uigi , it IS sui«.i> bttUi to pit tend not to know that 
life is a <unud> inding in tiagidy betlii to dost one's eyes to 
patent tiiiths fot 111 ignoiing them we c^(apc, in some measure, 
their sting 

That, howecci w is not in II iid\ s scht nu Ills ambition 
did not lie that wa) I hi iiti-'t his tin mlit ot ihoue , he 
chooses tyjics, cn\nontiKuU nul tiiainistanns whuh best befit 
the design of Ins *-< he im tlu tin nu lu wishes (otuat orthi lesson 
he desires to enforu , though so f n as llaid\ is loncerned it is 
obvious, .ind lu his so do hud tint his ohjnl is not didactii , 
he is not loiiKiiud with tlu tiaihnu of an> dim t lisson, though 
ho occasionaih ruulnitilH <li iws ttintum ti uitain abuses 
or haidships as in Jndt in Obsmri vuuu wi au, peihaps, 
asked to legaid Ituh s iliihiulliis md disibiluiis m gratifying 
hisaeaditnii anibiiions as siiv,gtstui^ that tlu iinniisitus should 
lie put on a moil diinouatu basis It is howev'i b\ no means 
Mtic that Haid\ hid .an uitintioii to pliad foi ‘ ufotms” of 
more than qiu stionabU publu utilit\, sinu he makes it 
jdlmndanth plain tint tlu |.,nm of Judi. s fnluu 1 ly in his ow'n 
4 pature aad those uiniimt iiues whuh an suu to attind onsuih 
iiti^liatuu', i.tt'ui than 111 obsMcUs wiiiih low bn th and iron 
fMtune ' lonstititid ban duadi sun that Hardy has 

not troiii>k<I hi’isilt to ph.isi invhodv but himsdf, he deals 
with what inti los^v | n i and lU Is w ith it w itli consummate ability 
i.And yet his tiltin' and lull u tors ptisi^t m askiAg the foohsh 
^ ijutotion lu his iioi d« lit with some thing else, something 
presumably win h intcu'-*^ ind aimues them 

flTiuly, the objection', iiigcd against write is are often exceed- 
ingly lomical Foi iiistaiuc it has been objected to Charles 
Dickons that he could not diaw a gentleman an extraordinary 
ub|ecUtm in itself by tbi wa\. haemg icgard to his manifold 
^uahtics, and one ha\ in^, its origin, we may suspect, in the 
l^wledge^ that Dickens could not prove himself to be of ^mtle 
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birth, though everything points to the fact thht his blood 
was. in the main , gentle It is true Charles Dickens did not 
care to draw that paiticular typo of gentleman of the 
stereotyped, groomed and superfine btand, void of angularities 
and sucked of individuality, the tamo cat of the drawing- 
room or the insipid exquisite of tlie Row This* type did 
not amuse him Rut suiely gentlemen of all sorts and conditions 
walk through his pages so vaiit'd an they that whatever inter- 
pretation \>no chooses to give to thi sonu what clastic and indefinite 
term, *' gentleman,’ one oi the otlur oi the siHiimcns he presents, 
can madt to fit in with the definition If the type taken iMii 
the polished cynic of the Chcstciliold blind, the kincl of gentle- 
man represented by the Frjnch noblesse befoie the Revolution,- 
we have Sir John ( lustci, and of the inoie lugged or country- 
bred type of the s^iinc ]K'riod his inemy Ilaredale Dien there art} 
the courtly if limited Sn I cyiestei Dtdlock, and, foi all his pom- 
posity and narrow outlook, yet as leprtse nting one type of gentle-'^ 
man mercantile life ivolv'cs, Dombey lo these wi may add i 
Twemlow, Cemsin lecnix, David ( oppcrheld Si«e rfeirth, Kugi^ 
Wraybum Dr Stiong Loid Vensoft the t hu//lewits, Riekwiem, 
Tulkinghomc anei Nicholas Nickelby, all eef whom would be 
received 111 any society and none of whi>m did more ndiculous . 
things than dear old Colonel Newcomc who is dways held U|i; 
as the type and exemplar of the genus, gentle nun , while to my 
mmd most of these Dickens’ chaiaeters come nearer to the idesd 
of that loosclv dcbnccl class than does lhackcray’s Major 
Pendcnnis The Brummagem in that beau ideal is revealed on 


our v’ery hist introduction to him as he sits at his breakfast, 
opening his letters leisure h and dcdetmining his &swrers 
to his numerous inv itations on ptirelv snobbish grounds ; revelling, 
m an underbred way too, in that hi* fellow clubman, dowry, ^ 


seated opposite to him, is the silent and, as he hopes envious ■ 
witness of these ev idences of his social pre-c mmence • 

George Meredith who, on certain broad grounds, was couplem 
with Thomas Hardy ]Ust now, as I shall prose ntly on other groqftM 
14 couple Charles Dickens, exeuibcd his right of choice m cbacripw 
as bis characters men and women " m the world,” to nmnS 
common phrase Person-- of birth and culture fill 
riiotig^Rhoda Fleming offers the exception, and a 
are introduced most effectively as useful foils now 


t 
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Ok) Gammon, for instance, who had never been to London, but 
had '* no opinion of it," and Andrew Hedger, in Diana 
of the Crosbways who boasted he (uuld " eat hog for a sohd 
hour." Thomas Hardy, on the other lj<ind, larely enough departs 
.from the loMvly socud plane he has ohoHn for his operation , peers 
and prelates and professional men, gtnerallv more or h'ss d^classd 
specimens of their order, obtrude thimsclvis occasionally, but his 
men and women arc* almost exclusively cliawn from the lower or 
lower middle classcjs, |x*asants arti-uins and small tradesmen; 
he rarely enteis the social cdihci on a loftiei storey than that 
occupied by the now almost cxtimt cUss of \c‘omanry, the class 
to which Danji‘1 Defoe’s c'lanclfatlur lalomcd Ihat had he 
chosen he could ha\c pitched Ins drimi .ind his chaiacters on 
to a higher social plane, without lo^s m tiiithfulnc'ss of desciiption, 
(vraisemblance), is proMcl bv his (,toup of Noble Dames, 
which is certainly bv no means iht least siuies^lul of his works, 
and by ccTtaiii jihasts in siviial of his stonts — Thi Well- 
Beloved for instanc e 

^ It IS, howvvei, m his inaivillouslv faithful delinea- 
tion of rural Paigland, and c^pccialh of those southern 
countries, forme ilv lompiism^ the kingdom ot the West Saxons, 
or Wcssex, that Ilaid\'s loumost dam, to lank as the premier 
novelist of the past half contniv lu" \ssuitdlv Hardy s devotion 
to the coiinti^ of liis birth is not misplacid Dorset, Wessex 
^(•peaking g»'mr dlv , lias a< tuallv all the woiulrvuis chaim, lomantic 
and pictuic scjui with which the noccdist h><sin\cstcd it He has 
eemi and fedt this C harm , he has distiUc d its bcautv in the crucible 
.(tf his ^j^ui and bioiiglit it foith a clear crystal for ,U1 to see and 
iQldmite. Neveithcless, his enthusiasm occasionally c'ames him 
nwnay> and his descuption of certain actual places gives colour to 
the assertion that wc take' fiom natuic' just what we bring to it 
Many of his dcscnjitions I'f xullagcs heaths the country-side 
generally; arc tiuthful in the hter,d ben^c' though, of <x>arse, 
l^rdy^s version of the truth is that of the poet and not that of 
the land surveyor Oxfoid in Jude the Obscure is described 
literally and objective!) , despite the fact the descnption is infused 
with intense personality On the other hand, the picture of 
Jlpnhcster is so essentially subjective, that anyone visiting the 
IwWn—l speak of the town pioper, not its surroundings, whi^ ate 
p^lSgc r ibed with a much nearer ajiproach to veiisinulitttde — afte^. 





J&rdy’s description, is certain, I tnii^lK to pe 
dtsappi^nted, for in sober truth the town itseif, being 
■ ■> tnodom, is quite commonplace as Enj;lish towns go. But' 

-cannot properly be blamed for this. He is under no otdiga&wi 
to describe literally any place which may lire his i^aginati^,' 
■ He is at liberty, too, to make two pUn cs into one. Hl is no fault 
-of his if curious folk |>orsiftt in aclualisint,' his localities. 

As a humorist. Hardy is no levs ;,'rc.il th.m as .a humanist, 
humour is simply inimitable ; wluiic iia.eos of hi.s books, 
with dialogue which for {roshue>s .md ilirei tncss, for al 
^fidelity to fact, cannot be s»iri>as-«‘<J and pt^rhaps cannbiii”^ 
equalled in English literature. Tlie l-'reiu ]i uuisters tif fiction.i 
sometimes excel Hardy iu siubtlcty .tiid fitu,vs«> ; in their caj^'i; 
to create actuality by suggestion rather than elaboration ; TjSij 
what is gained in sheer literary art, i») gem ral effort so to sp>6iaJ|| 
is lost in practical coinj)l< tenc.ss. Ihn ll.irily ]>cueli ties into ,t^ 
very heart of the Wessex kind ; witli st.irdnig lidelity to the facijiii, 
he makes his peasants and small lowti-'folk abM)lulely^ Uvi^ 
beings in his pages; they think and '•p<-;ik, tlmy livf- a-i«l die jurt'^ 
they think and speak, live and die i:i .K luality. That ^>£^1 
element of exaggeration which ha^ ho-n tlainnsl not only, 9 
. jpermissible artistic indulgence, but .is a necessary one, c.^ 
T^arcely be .said to exist in Hardy’s » ase, sin< e his ai l so effectaufy 
conceals art that anyone who has mad<' .i e.oeful Mndy of the'tyj^ 
depicted at first hand, and the pre.seiit wrifiT may justly lay 
to have done this, recognises living beings in al! lii.s 
his village idiots so-called, who are ofti-n not idiots at^ ^1 
to those who care to penetrate the shell encrusting 
his shepherds, publicans, cowhcnl^, ’.hatchers, del vers, shearen^ 
-smugglers, ditchers ; his linkers, tailois, soldiers, sailpri^ 
- apothecaries, plough-boys and thieves. The value of,^ 
wonderful gallery of portraits lies not only in the fact that uii| 

.' the influence of cockney methods -of so-i .ailed education,' ojt'j 
half-penny press, the socialistic lecturer, the gramophqitcji* 
picture palace and other self-styled elevating agencies. ? 

> day and generation, these primitive .ind highly individ 
1; aw being crushed rapidly out of cxi-stcncc, since the".. 
Juggernaut of vaunted progress is reducing them tiji’a 
out humanity ; but also in the fact 
.yik^wonaen in the raw, so to speak. Hardy is 
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a scries of characters possessing far more diversity, interest, and 
stimulus, than could possibly belong to a series taken %t>m a 
. higher social milieu, where the observance of convention and the 
tyranny of nistoin tend to oblitcTatc the strange differences 
“ 'twixt Tweddlfdum and Tweddli'dif," Hardy’s novels thus 
present for us for all time vivid pictures of rapidly-vanishing 
types and with them many ancunt tiistonis and certain ph}rsical 
conformations whidi are snlleiinir obhteiation in these quickly 
moving times. 

Tlicre is, again, anothei human quality in which pre-eminence 
may be (l.umcd for llaidy’s ivork. It is a stereotyped common- 
place to sa} that no man leallv understands woman or can fathom* 
the depths ol woman's imtun , thatsht is an enigma to him, 
an nnra^ i Ih d sphin\. and that the niou lie imagines he has solved 
the liddle, (he fmthei he is .aw.n fioin its .u tiial solution The 
point cannot bi lahointd now tlioiigb since the .study of w'oman is 
the most piofonnclh iiitcust mg, .ml exigent of all man’s sublunary 
studies or emiuirus lor suii*ly wom.in is the supreme problem 
of man, it is dnuigt th.it bis s«vu(h allei light in this direction 
should pioet so e \.cs)\e' .IS to m.ikc* his 1)1 st effoits fruitless. It may 
beassertc'd tlud no woman would depait so nniesiTvedly from the 
duty she* «'\\e\s to hei'clf .es to ic*\ea! those hidden secrets of 
characte‘1 and spiingsof motne wine h baflle man’s investigation.* 
This ni.iy be ihe true e'.Nplanution of the undoubted fact that so far 
as the ine-ie man c ..n judge no fictional oi other work by a female 
•writer api e .ais to sJiow such .in iiise'eung knowK-dge of woman, such 
undi'Tstaneimg of 1 ei stu'iigth and hei we'akness as Hardy’s 
‘ 4 sltpositibns i<‘\tai Seriously, I doubt whether this will not be 
admitted bv uu'st e.indid w’omen eiitus The* pages* of w'omen 
'Writers, with the e\e edition of Jane' .\usten and with the possible 
exception id (htugi Klie't and ('harlot to Hi onto, may be searched 
in xnain, I think, to find the equals as taithful studies of Hardy's 
women. o*r of Meredith’s for the* matter oi that Woman is as 
TOue'h to the ioie in Hareh’s nenels as she was in the plays of 
Euripides, and his me'thod of treatment has somewhat the same 
quality, for wdiile he be'e'ennes Ju'r spi»kcsman as to certain injusti- 
/.ees and inequalities, he is no less frank in regard to her weak- 
nesses. It must bo borne* in mind, however, that Hardy, so far as 
^ humanity is concerned — ^in dealing with man as well as woman — 
Lfis po idtialist; he is the sternest of realists : here is another point of 

“it 
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resemtdance with Euripides, the first true realist amonn Greek 
dramatists. 

Hardy rcser\cs his idoah-jm foi the treatment of nature. 
He has been blamed severoh foi hi'* uncompromising attitude to- 
ward humanity , but although it may be allowed tliat in JuAe 
the Obscure he ha'> pushed his uuthods too fai, and made 
the result of his diss(\ tion rtsembk too tmu h the aspect of a sur- 
geon's hctuio room, it cannot bo dmied (hat the opposite method 
of the unrcalists, should the t<rm be |hi nutted, wheieby human 
bemgs arc represented as little less thm .in liangels, has had its 
dangers and di an backs, foi it has introduitd the note of discon- 
tent into man\ \ home the comparison s( t up bitvcci n individuals 
as poitrayed in the pi^is oj sudi tiitionist. ind the beings of 
every-day lifclus pioMdit'-« It in unw ttling ind idisinptive factor. 
C ertamly ilaidv docs not d( al v\itli tin hif.’h( i (y jx s of humanity, 
mak'oi fcmialo, though hi gi\i s ns sublimitu s oi < asnm illy, Jocelyn 
in T/ic Well-Beloved toi instauu lh< luiou in in oi woman 
has no plat I inhi-*pagis it \vi evept (i.ibncl Oik in I at from 
Hie MaddiH ( roud l\«u the aMi.igi good Moniin is almost 
absemt in his novils Ihs ihaiactns appt ii to tiu git .iter dis- 
advantage sinn hi ineaiiably plaits thiiii in situ.itions and 
surrounds tie in with i in uinsi mies, whnh wli e tiny foster the 
vicak and bad 1 1i int nts of tin ii natuii , pi in tin in in sin h fierce 
contact will temptation that kn king .i^ liny inv riably do, the 
saf<g\^rds of u luMon no mians of isc.ijm is lift ofHn to them. 
His ambiti has bet n to p.iint tlu fi iilty of human btungs , their 
\ery Mrtuis tlu toinh of artistry, what has betn called divine 
discontent, whit h redt < nis them from tin t ommonplatt'.confhbutcii 
to then undoing 

To letiiin to his wumiu It must be undcrstootl mainly 
that Haidy has no plate in his vhiinc for the idifiat 
heroine £\en less, .is I have said, is stantly an exception, 
has very little plate foi the kind of wonun tin i\t lagc upper 
man has to do with in the touise of his hh w mun who halm 
been carotuliy niirtmcd and have learned to bung thdr liv^ 
into accord with high and pure ideals md to suppress 
wayward tendencies which human natur b ing what it is, *^*"*^jn 
be eliminated absolutely by religion .md idiuation, though tl^ 
can be and are hold thereby m subjection Hardy 
men and women m the bold rough way, and that he 
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often depicted \>onian in her wcaknis*. than in her strength has 
nothing to do with the mam fact that he has given the lie to the 
hoary fallacv that man rannot undt rst.md woman’s nature while 
no writei shows moie sympathy foi i cil im h mininc weaknesses or 
► is more iea<ly to londont them th in lu I* >n.nthctn.ally may be 
noted as an instam* of this jiitN i s iiisn mg-cyi. an episo^ in 
Under the (ituiuoood tree It is m iiiigini to Fancy’s 
lovti why sh( , whoso ( nliK h< ol lu IhIums liiniselt lo possess 
.should ha\i lu < n so « agti to lu i.,ht« n hi i pt ison 1 charms to the 
utmOit on an oiiaston not only wlun !< | < itorcc, would be 
absent, but idfatii of his (omui ’ivaN \\i i Id hi i.i tvidcnce 
Many nnotiui mah has bun snnilaih 'iwihhud but such 
mails an without (Npiiuud is pick Itiwiv w s Thomas 
Hardy is not so situated In an\ i si of iM novelists, llardv 
makes his woinni Pish iiul blood t ditiiut rcvolt agaimt 
larlici Vutonan iniiMiitioMs m ii tion 

In a< « oiujilisliin.^ till ni<n ■ i his pujip t- lludv commonly 
makes the woiums \ inity ind tiu mans | iswion lh« primipal 
factors 111 then* I'udoiiu thi'M^li 'a dois not il ifansi*. adlicii 
strictly to tins piondiui iiu dm wv.uht is iivin to those 

subhidiaiy wiakiuss s ind lUtaiilts vhuli ut i-* lontributoiy 
factors in till II down 1 ill Ihat m ilu mun Ilaulv s onception 
oftheinotivi time ol tia vl\ ilomslu ii j i isuiial tiagedy that 
( IS to say — is till liiu oui lannot I think In m nonsly disputed 
We now I oiiu to this novi lists m.il ind to iny jnind 
Tiighost, ilaiiu to distil turn Ih his wi have seen, 
^created ^o to ^jKak, ti i Kingdom ol V\issi\ md peopled 
St with* a h\i jMipiil itioa , f>>i no moii i«al i sentient 
people thin till pupil of ilaiilv s nml'. lu to be found 
m the pagif d i iion I’ut lu hts don moie than this He 
has instilled tin biiatii of life into tlu t nmtiy side itself, he 
has extracted the vei\ spit it fium iiituu and has made us feel 
what he Jiinisidf has filt tlu ginius of tin j 1 ici s ho depicts, their 
'ipirituol significamc then indwillni' luaatv md mystery, 
majesty and pathos dignitv ami ^lau A ^u.'t deal has been said 
{vnd written about the modirn spmt of natuie-woiship — ^modern 
soK'alled— -for we lan true the gem sis ol this worship through 
the hteratuie of ancient peoples and m oui own literature it 
' grown throughout the untunes culmin<itmg m Wordsworth 
atid ICcats and above all in bhclley, rcnn 3 rson and Stevenson. 
# , . 
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During the Victorun era thI^ worship made healthy growth m the 
pages of fiction Siott, as an actual doscribor of scenery was 
luuxpproarhabli imt that thi tc* was something of the lataloguet 
about his d«'s« iiptions tannot 1h (UiiiciI It was reserved for 
Dickens to extiat t fiom tlu inatmal aspn t of ii.itiiral sc'enes the 
spirituality whi( h belouL,s to tlu m oi li om pii ft rs to n'gard the 
mental prut css as snhjettixt latiui than t»hjtitiM’, lot it be said 
Dickens was th«' tiisi pto-M v\iitti It* inhist spnitiialitv into those'' 
scenes — tht lust to tin sti hibitualh tiuit is to say Dickens Was 
actually the latlu i oi iiii|)rt ssionism in Ltiulsi aiu tlcsi njition in the « 
literary ■•inst tin iouinniui ol Whistlii tlu < ttnteiuporary 
Coiot* 

It IS It 1,1,11 k ihit hii\ ‘iiw t vt n .iiiioiiw, Du k( iis' adminnrs, 
lecogniv' in hiia tlu iiu>st i onsuoiiii iti p.iiiitti oi poefid'< 
landscape in \ oitN 1 nt,hsh lit(.iatiii« toiiltlhoa t lx tou the advent^ 
of Ihonia^ Il<>i<l\ in'-taiiKs might lx iniiltipluil in siibstait'A 
tiation of this ( i.iini nut (he dtv upturn of tin nnislil.nuls around 
Rochester in (iimt Lxputattons of I oiKltoii uiulei tho 
influence of tog and mist in ItUak Hohm ol Donilxv’s latlway 
]Oumc> aftc tlu d< ith of he son may lx «i 1 td Intenst* and 
intimate is tht noti Dicktns strikts, but Ihomas Hardy J 
think, probt' dtt pet still lit piojtt ts tlu \t i\ soul ol man, so to^ 
speak into man " tnMtonineiU and in tlu |X)W< r to spiiitualise 
-—the woid i'. iiM*d foi want of a IxMtei — tlu semblance of things 
as seen aiuund us, whetlur out in tlu ojxn oi under cover, 
he has no equal This note is stiuik'in Uhdir the Greenwood 
Tree and grows mort and mon \i\id and intense until Th$ 
Return of tht Xatwc is readud lh« oixuing scenes pf 
Under the Grcevuood Tree may be tomp.ircd with the- 
opening scenes of Dickens' Barnaby Rndge InteDSdS 
" Miugness" if the term may be used, thaiacterists the descripn 
lions of both writers Dickens makes us set .ind know 


old cronies assembled at the Maypole Inn and Hardy does 
much by the choiristcrs forgathered at thf tranter’s, and i 


tupmsfoik (, asterbridge grouped togt tlu i at the " 



^ 1 mti^^ put oo record here that it was my brother, O, Uoa Litttai 9k 
iWBt member ol the Dickens Fellowship who first gr^ i{>c 1 and I 
of OiefeeQ^ as above stated. Having devoted hih life and genum Uf 
BMtion of the poetry of landscape and the drama of pastoral ble. it wns 
Ul ing that he should become the champion of Dickens* claims in thi|i 
IhhjbfictiiiMt, 11m Scenery of Dmke^ hebastnnmphantlydMeitoM 
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Manners," inriividudl men one and all What could be more 
alive, too, than the dcscnption of the gallery of Mellstock Church, 
urhirh "looked down .ind kn*w the habits of the nave to its 
remotest jHeuh.iiit\ and had an extensive stexk of exclusive in- 
formation about It , whilst thi* iia\e knew nothing eif the gallery 
people, as galkiy pceiple , bejonel the ii hmd-^onndint: mimims 
and ehest notes’*’ The duiae lii-sktt< lung in Under the 
Greenwood Tm is not fir infeiKn to that in latei volumes, 
but the landscape eloseiiption has not yet .lopiinel to the full the 
intensely spiritual note whieh -.ubsMjiu nt eolunifs disclose, 
notably peihaps I at from thi Maddtnii ( rond end The 
Retwn of the Native In the wealth of inat'iial to prove this 
assertion it is dillienlt to make sehet’ion, but It* establish it a few 
quotations will sutliee 

"The inimtli I'll Mudi aiiixtd and tin h itli d'Ml i Hcatli, 
that IS to sa\ l)\ whidi tiu uithor mutate that wonderful stretch 
of mooiland bilwetn \\ ndiam ind Doulustuj showed its first 
faint signs oi iw ikmine bom wintii tianee ihe u\ ik ning was 
almost felnn in its sti tltliiness Hu pool outsid* the bank by 
Eustaeia’s dwilhiia wlndisiHiiutl is dead ineltlsolite K e\er to an 
observer who moMd uid niidi noisis m his obse nation would 
gradually dise’o‘-e i state of iie it aiuinatioii win n silt ntly watched 
awhile \ tiinitl n.iinil worlil hid com* to hie toi the season 
Little taelpoUs and efts btgin to bubble up throui,h the water, and 
to rate along bt ncatli It , toads inaeh noises lik» \iry younc ducks, 
and adiamed to tin mait>]n in twos and tliret-. , oMihiad bumble 
bees flew hitliii lud thitlui in the* thiekening light , then drone 
eoming*and ,,oing like the sound of a gong ’ 

Again, disiiibiiv Lgdon Heath at a latti season when Clym 
Yeobright seeks lehef in fuizc eutting from the gnawing pam 
witlun caused by the loss of his wife’s love, his mother’s estrange- 
meat and his ovn paitial blindness — 

** His daily life was of a eurious iniereiseopie- sort, his whole 
ittad being limited to a eiicuit of a few feet from his person. His 
famihars were creeping and winged things, and they seemed to 
enrol him in then band Bees hummed around his ears with Ite 
intimate air, and tugged at the heath and furze-flowers at bis nde 
. in such numbers as to w’eigh them down to the sod. The strange 
' ’Bmber-cdloured butterflies which Egdon produced, and which wore 
amver semi dsewhere, quivered in the breath of his bps, alighted upon 
&Ad sported with the gbttermg point ^ bis book as 
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be flbori^ed it up and down. Tribes' of cm«rald^weo^|pp^' 
hoppers leaped over his fe«t, falling awkwardly on their backa^tea^;. 
or hips, like unskilful acrobats, as chance might rule ; ox eitiiga|^. 
themselves in noisy flirtations under the fern ponds with sili^t onifci'i 
of homely hue. Huge flies, ignorant of larders and wire-netting aeid' 
quite in a savage state, buzzed about him without knowing jAft'.bo.. 
was a man. In and out of the fern-brakes snakes glided ih : t^r/. 
most brilliant blue and yellow guise, it being tliu .season imineiSItately^ 
following the shedding of their old skiu.s. when their colours, 
brightest. Litters of young rabbits came out from their foitin^f 
sun themselves upon hillocks, the hot beams blazing through. 
delicate tissue of each thin-fleshed car. nnd tiring it to bioodrrisi^ 
transparency in which the veins could lie seen.’’ 

\\T)at prose-writing <:onH c.\cel this ! 'I'Iutc is hardly a 
who could equal it ; Richard J«;ffries sotnetiiucs comes near to 
so at his best docs Eden Phillpots. Hut Hardy comjtols you .1^ 
see and feel the magic panorama (rf nature, ' unstrains you tofe^ 
that it is good to be alive ; while in Itis dealings with the trag^yj 
of man’s earthly pilgrimage he forces one li> the thought that 
were better never to have been born, 

Here is another picture of Egdon Heatli, the heath so beloved^/ 
of Hardy : — ' ^ 

“ In the evening Clym set out on his journey. .-Vltliuugh 
heat of summer was yet intense the days had considerably shortened,' 
and before he had advanced a mile on his way all the hetitte' 


purples; browns and greens had merged in a uniform tlress without, 
airiness or gradation and broken only by touches of white where the. 
little heaps of clean quartz sand showed the entrance to a rabbit-' 
■ burrow, or where the white flints of a footpath lay like *a thread 
over the slopes. In almost everyone of the isolated and stonted;» 
. thorns, which grew here arid there, a night-hawk revealed hi# 
presence by whirring like the clack of a mill as long as he could boI|^ 
his breath, then stopping, flapping his wings, whirring round 
bush, alighting, and after a silent interval of listening, bcginnin^Af^ 
whirr again. At each brushing of Cljun's feet, white miliar, 
flew into the air just high enouglt to catch upon their dusty 
the mellowed light from the west, which now shone . acrosst; ;^H 
'.d^iessions and levels of the ground without falling therooULtp’Jlwni 
‘:themup.*' ' 

X-.- • (To he Continued.) . 
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I i may )a , {Htha|-> «i.jK '.tul tiuil ol all tlu t;iiat men of 
India ol th« last ((utun no one descivi's (o be knot^n so 
much and no oii« is knov\n littU a-* Kisliub ( Imndei Sen Hu 
may be laHid (he most d\natni<al jx'isunalitv of his lenturv, and 
was one oi tli< i^natest hadiis of mi*n that India has seen in 
modern tinu' Non* (ouid inspnt. such perfect (onhdenccin the 
minds of all hi'* (ollow(‘is md net thini to do such things as 
they did m spin ot piisnutions It is. indeed, a great pity 
that so few ol our educate J nun take anv trouble to know this 
wonderful man who lived in timi's >,o ele»se‘ to them and who 
was the first iiispnei ol >.onic ot the greatest num'inents that 
aic woiking 11* these d.i\' for the ie*gt ne lation of this noble 
land, and fin-* is moi* to In ic'gnttod tspceialK when there is 
sue'h a b(<uintid .end < liarniing biogiaphx of him, wmtten in 
Engli'h b\ tin I ite Mi I’lotop thiinelei Moozomdai 

Ke‘«li'in < bunder Sen was pnmaiilv and piCH'minently a 
vHigiuns riMehei All his instimts were ithgious, his feel- 
ings and p.'ssioiis weic' cssimtidllv leligunis and religion 
perwaded all th.it he dul and s,ud. Fiom the d.iv that he resigned 
his Goveinimnt MiMee, wlien vi'rv young to the hist day of his 
Ufe, he woiked in<ess.intly fen the eause ot ivligion which he had 
'taken mJiand It wms Ik who spiead the cause eif the Brahmo 
Samaj all ovet the e'ountrv. Refoa* he loined the Brahmo Samaj 
it was only a local allaii of ('alcutta There w'cre a few Samajes, 
perhaps hardly ten, all over Bengal before his time. On his 
joining it 'he took to pieaching the new religion, and the Brahnno 
Samajes and the Prarthana Samajes multiplied into hundreds 
mU over this va«t continent Numbers of young men joined 
^ll^shuh afftd fvut into piaetue the new pnnciplcs ofsocUdand 
neform whUh thtir loader held before them. It vros so 
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in Gujarat, in the Deccan, in Punjab, and in Sind, in (act all 
over the country. The inspiration and tlie initiative came from 
Bengal, where many young men gave up their worldly avocations 
and devoted themselves wholly to the mission-world of the 
Brahmo Religion. The first all-India movement of any great im- 
IKirtanoe was the one which wa.s foundeil by Keslnib under the 
namt' of Bharatvarshiya Brahmo Samaj. Ms object was to bring 
the whole uf India under one religion.-' banner .ind thus to ]>uild a 
substantial great Indian nation. The best men of India, the 
choicist ^pirils, llu' fn;>t fruil> of tlu- various I’liiversities of India 
gathered togetlu'r undet lhi> banner, ami the country was, 
inundated by them with an aciivily that left no phase of life ' 
nndt'Veloped. Mducalional. political, social and religious institu> 
tioii!- .uo'C everywhere. It was lh«- dawn of a m-w era. 

It i', indeed, very >igniricanl that tribute:, .in- being paid to 
him in th.oe day- from lands far oft and fioin such thinkers as the. 
Rev. J. T Sunderland of America. It is, indeed, a great pity that 
the eonnlivmen of l\e>hnb t'Inmder Sen h.ive nut done him the 
jtistiie he doerves. The lal<' Prof. Ma.\ llUller, who km‘W India 
very iniimul'-ly, said of him that he was the greatest son of India./ 
The lati* Mis-. Cobbe. one of the greatest woinim of Kngland in the_ 
last ceniniy. >j»oke ol him as the most devout, man that she had 
seen ; nay. she even compared him to great religions teachers- 
like Buddha and St. Patrick. Dr. Maitiman, one of tho 
greatest phiI<)soj)hers and preachers of nuidern times, spoke of 
him as a .sort of second John, tlu; beloved di.sciple of Jesus Christ. 
Even the mo.-t orthodox Christian tlivinos and missionaries felt 
the forctr of Keshub'.s devout character and trusted his sincerity 
almost ab.sidntcly. When he went to lingland at the early age of 
thirty-two, ho creati’d a profound impression and cfipturcd 
the English nation with his marvellous eloquence, liven Quecn- 
Victoria honoured him with a personal interview’, and it may tnily 
be said, without any exaggeration, that few men from fhe East 
were so mucJi honoured in England. Keshub's fame spread cven- 
to America, and the latest of the tributes jiaid to him by the.’ 
Americans is the one which appeareds omc tirii'; back in one of; 
the numbers of the Modern Reviexs. r 

One of the greatest contributions of Kc’shub tow'ards'reli^- 
ous thought and life is the " ideal of the Harmony of KeligioiUf,.^ 
Nowhere before was this harmony of religions recognized in tlicWay 
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in which Kcshub rt coi^nizcd it and raised it to the level of a roli^M- 
* pus doctriiH- of rliunh. 1 he modern study of the science of Conv 
parative Krlif. H'U h)und rm airdent ilfvoti c in the threat and broad- 
C minded K'aj.i Kain M«)h.in Roy. who. witli a wonderful catholieity 
of mind, read .iikI sludi»’d I he imiiorlant ri li^ions of the we»rM, 
chiefly ( hristi.initv. Moli.uuedani'-in and Hinduism : and riphtly 
was he (.died by Hie lib(n»il Mudini' a “ Mouivi," by the liberal 
(diiistiaiis a " Chi i-.tian leather.” and by the Ilindus of liberal 
views a j^real le.irhei hke Shar.kaiat harva. He saw Hiat there 
was but one rrntli loininon to all the u lieion-- «d the wr»rkl, but 
he beli(*V(‘d that the vaiitnis jMople> sliraild keej) to their own 
individual ivliidous. and that why la foundtil the ^Jrahmo 
Saniaj on a purely Hindu ba>i''.^ It ni.i\ !>«• said that his 
con(‘epliou ol the I’uily o( KN Ii-iMii. w.iw m lex^ philosophic, 

whereas witli Keshub it was rsM Uti.dK r» luion^. W’hat was a 
theoretical id(M beeanu* a r< Iii;ions .nul ‘'pniliial idi al, and 
this was distiu(tl\' a -^leat advaun n[)nn the woik of Raja 
Ram Median Roy It w.i> KtNhub win* pro< laiiiud to the 
world (liat all the \.ui(»iis relieioiiN oi the World loj;ether 
((mstifuted one l’nivei‘>al Reli/;ion, that they Wi n* all parts ol 
one \vhoh\ and that in (»nler to dc\tlop iiin‘seif spiritually 
one must be a dis< iple of all <»i tlain. The id( al man, 
ace.ojilin.e to i\e>hub's idea of him. \va'- one who < oiild >.iV that he 
\\;is eipnilly a Hindu, Mohauu'iian, ( Ini-tian anil a Ihiddhist. 
Ilenc^'forwaid the days of separatii>u in relii^^ion were over. In 
no rhiiich c>f tlu» workl is (dtcrul that iioiiouv and nverence to 
all the ereat men and Rn»pluts of the woild. iric'-pet.'tively of 
, caste, ^nationality oi . leed. tliat .ei\*en t(» them in the Church 
of the New Disjvnsatii'M, wIh»m' tiist and lorem(»si* Apostle was 
Kcshub. Not only he.,li leveicma' i> otii o dio thc.M* Saints, but even 
personal relationship !> fornu d with tin --e eodly and god-likc men. 
Kdigiou has been ;;i\cn by Kt'^hub a truly uni\'ers*d basis and 
henceforward tin* w<»ild will o^anl all tin Propii(‘ts — Chri.st, 
Ihiddha, Moses, Nanak. Socrati>. Zoroa>ttr, Confucius and 
Krishna, as bm ineiubers of i>ne brotherliood. Till now the world 
regarded these as competitors who were eaeh others' rivals 
in the business of preaehiii'.: (iodV W ord, now they form but one 
company, one family, 'riie same is the case with regard to the 
ViU'ious Scriptures of the world. \'ory early in life, before this 
i^'al of the Harmony of Kidigions was fully attained, Kcshub got a 
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Tlieistic text-book prepared for the use of the Bharat varshiya 
Brahmo Samaj. in which wore found relipous texts from all 
. the Scriptiin^s of tlie world. I^ator on the ideal was attained 
that all the Script uns were one Serijitiire. that they all together 
made one lv)ok. 

Again, it only a .'-penalty of Keslinh’s (‘hiireh that 
there is an eepial ami a full reven nci* l\n ilu'se various Scrip- 
tures in the niiiuN of tlie mnnlieis of that ('liureh. 1'hey 
study dev*niilv all 4»i them, wyhout the le.nU juejudiee for any of^ 
tluTU ami with a jw riv-etly o|H n mind, to n*i ( ive tlie spiritiinl help, 
that each has Im ofier. Monovii. under the iniluem t' of this great 
hannoni/ing iinj>ul>e. <|uile a new literature has sjuung up in.. 
Keshnh’s riinn h. «!) which are to be tonml classical works on, 
Ilinduisni. ( hri'-iianily, eiV. Mr. Pioti»p ( hunder Moo//>md!Mr,y 
who was entrusted i^y Keshnb t'lninder Seii \viih tlie work 
studying the < hiislian religion, has prodieed in I'ift'dish a bootCv^ 
called the Ot!ri^i>i! a hook which is appociated 

liberal < hri^lian- am! has been translated iiiio (icnnan. Mr..„ 
tiovind Kov. a ini-^ionarv of Ki*shnl)‘s ^hyreh, w'as given* 
the task <»f andvinr; llimlnisin. and la* has written, after years'' 
of hard l-ibora', s,,;nc '^anskril works o( great inipoilan<c* rallcclv' 
Sawduvayti ami Vaiivii Sinmutraya. Allot luM’ ‘mis-/: 

sionruy (‘1 the >;tnie rinin h has tianslated a huge ntimber of 
works jwiieinim: tc»the Mcislem faiili .oidtlie livesol Moslcitl: 
saints and has llni-i enricliecl Ueneali Litnaliire. Another 
juisconipo-ed some of the nmst hea liilnl liviniis. inodly extempore^ 
^to suit tile s.ijil-.sliriing devotions ami *j>ray(‘r.s of Keshub. ThC; 
iuspirer of .*11 ihes< manifold catholic- adivilies was «l<eshub. 
Keshub hiifi'-c ll was not a writer .ind tlmn* is very little that hO' ' 
has left in the >hape of rarefully wiilten Ixcok.s. However, much of /. 
what In* spoke has het-n reciorted arid it fills volume^ and vohimc^o 
of printed mattir. Srjim* of it is in Knglish, wliil* riiU' h of it is m;.; 
Bengali. Of his works, hi'- Lrr/nrc^ in India, 

fourteen lectures deliviTcd in th»' Town Hall ol ^ alMiita. contatT^ll 
all hisdoctriiies and tie y are indeed a inarv( 1 ol iii pired 
Let any one but n^ad tlie->e lectures carefully and he will find' 
sort of a man Keshub was, and he (annot but be 
impressed and inflnen'^cd by them. Imkied, Keshub 
great orator, one oi the greab-st India has , prodi|iSin| 
aad he is at liis •best in these lectures d<5!ivefed bj^ 
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to thousands of people who literally hang on his lips., Of 
' his Ik-nf^ali works there are some thirteen volume.s of Prayers 
:;.and an e*|u:il nitmluT of Sermons, and it is in these extempore 
■ daily prayers liiat Keslmh’s inmost is laid bare to us. I have 
. read some nf tln se prayers, and have found them to be some 
of the most ta.mlifnl ll'.iuf^s that man has ever said. .\s his bio- 
grapher li.-.s .said: •'they are the (mtpoiirin.e's <'f his whole heart 
into tin hosom of the Inlinile." These are prayers offered by 
, him ill his daily di votions, from v.hii h Keshnb drew penerally all 
his in.spiration. l in y have a bewit( liin.i^ beauty, a spontaneity 
ami hifih spirituality ran ly to la- i-neountered in the religions 
lilercttuie <<1 tin- iiiiu ltdith n iitnry In them y< u find a wonder- 
fully sineeie man talking la<e to laee with tied in a manner that 
was free from all lonvention. Indeed, thesi matehless prayers 
deserve to be transl.iled inti* the . liiel Knunai^i'. of the world. 

Anotiu-i ideal lor whit li Keslmli stood .ill his life, and whieh 
was inlimately etiimeetid with lii- iilia! ol the Harmony of 
Religions, was the harmony of ITist and West. fC-ssentially an 
Eastern, he sjM»k«' in his laltir il;iy-> inon as a rejm’.sontativc 
of the whole of Asia than of Indi.i, .is laii be seen from his last 
Town Hall leeture, given in his failin;.; health, whieh was styled 
“ Asia’s message to I-anopo.“ His Ki tmv given in that plaee, 
some twenty years beloie he g.ive the List, w.is styled “ Je.sus 
t.'.hrist, Europe and .Asia.” He believid the t.isk of uniting the 
t'\o lipnies. Kastern .ind Western, of hi.s ILither, which have 
!'l^n di.sunite<l so long and Ix-tweeii whii h there e.xists a sort 
'.<j,Of perpetual antagonism, to be a ini.ssion tb.at be bad from' 
dHeavetf, am! lie always uppe.iled to both .Asiatics and 
'^ftr^pcans gener.dly, and linglmhinen and Indi.ins specially, to 
’ approach each other with love, re.sjieci and reverence. The Rev. 
Sunderland is ipiitc right when he savs ; ” Few men of Asiatii^ 
birth, have been more .ip}m\'iaiivo of Fnrope or more ready to 
.ieccive Her rich contributions t«> civilisation. But this did not 
■juakeihim ashanud of .\si.i. or forgetful of her great place 
■ in history, or neglectful of lier claim.s upon him as her son.” He 
; again s;iys ; ” 1 always admired his loyalty to his own land,-r-- 
'. India,— lus deep lo\e for her. his profound faith in her future,' 
f^iiitcUcctual, religious and political, and his firm con\iction that 
Ij^f lhc sun o.f her greatness had in any sense set, it would rise again 
|>\nth not le^ than its ancient splendour.” 'Indeed, Keshub was 
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intensely national, Indian, Hindu. That is why the saintly 
Paramhansa Ramkrishna looked upon him as a modem Janak. He 
had a \*ision, and he could see that in order to find Keshub’s like ' 
one had to go to the ancient clays of India when that great Philoso-' 
pher-King, who has been universally looked upon as an Ideal Man 
by all the Hindus, ruled, ll isindec'd very strajjge that some people 
should think that Keshub's work was leading towards denation- 
alization. Let those who cluiimc; Keshub willi dena(ionaliKatiOfi| 
but look to the remarkable friendship that existed between these^ 
two, one a worship])er of idols, unletter«‘d. witlumt recognition ohf 
following (for be it remembered that it was Ki*slnd> who flhit 
made the Hindus conscious ^of the existeiii e amidst them of thei, 
saintly Paramhansa Kamkrishna,) the oth<‘r nsognized by: 
both the hemispheres as at least ojje t»f the greatest men of thetfA 
times. Paramhansa came to Keshid> one day, without even SuflS'-’f 
cient dress, and .after a little talk K<'shul» saw into the genuine and^f 
saintly character of the man before him and be< ame his friend evcff 
aftorwards. Tliis could never have bemi so if Kesl>u!> was not mostk 
Inily and inieii.sely national. I’ut in him the ant.igonism betweerff 
the national and the foreign, the national and the universal, 
ontin ly died utit, and Keshuh was primarily and O'sentially loy^: 

• to all that was good, i.c., of <iod, anywhere in the world, whether." 
in Asia or luirope. and he prizotl all t!i:u was Indian and Hindu^, 
only so far as it was of (jocI. lli.s nation, his home*, his clement,;, 
thciic were primarily the True, thetiood and the IfeatJtiful— God,', 


Jesus rhri.st, Chuitanya, Huddha, etc. In f.-ict, he was one of'Those 
who do nottwlong so much to this province or th.'it cfmrftry, but, 
who belong to the world, who tliink in continents and hemispheres,-'' 


wlio enlarge the mental horizon of wiiole nations so that thcrc^ 
remain no nations but one mankind. Perlia|7s no otlier man iii;| 
modem times has shown that large, < ontim-ntal e.onsciousnfeSj!^ 
that Kc.shub showed. He had an .\sialic ( ons< iou.srfe.ss, Sll|C|l^ 
as is growing now-a-days into the minds r»f .ill libcral-mmd^^ 
Mohamedans and Hindus. In the realm of religion, 
always stood for faith, inspiration ancl c'ision, whereas ' -tlh^ 
West has stood more for th** systematic and scientific- 
, religion' and life. Keshub, indeed, had an esteem 
-contribution of the latter towards the n;ligious tUrvetopo mE 
-of humanity, but the leading ideas of his life and 
vrhat Asia has contributed towards the civilization of 
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: -could not but bflii vo firmly that Asia was his mother-land, even 
;;^orc than India, and hciue ht- was nuKSt sincerely lo^^al to 
^both. 

Anojla r M<lr nf Kisliub's chara^ti r wa'- his artivity as a 
social nioinai. 1 li<‘n* is not the lea-^t d(»iibt that he was the 
^ f*reatesi aiul iIk foremost soMal leformcr (m India. Hefure he 
joined till- lirahmo Samaj, it was purely a MM'iitv where the 
'^iieinhers nu‘t ioi the purpose of wfiis]ii|)pin^ (iod in an nnidola- . 
Irons form. The piiests who tdli red thi* woishi]* were Pirahmins, 
and must of the members ha<l n(» ide.i ol <..nvin,e the principles 
of the Samaj into Ilu ir lanne-lile. l la y sIiuk to tlie idolatrous 
ceremonies whin marriai;*^ m sln.id**^ ^'«^re t** be j)erformed. 
Altboni;]) they bihe\ed in the In i>ihei Inwid t»i man. they xyore 
Very far IroiTi piillini* inti) praeiiie prmcipli . Mu*y kept 
caste for all piaclieal puiiMisi>. and in mattus of social 
reform tlieie was a \a>l disrn^ nee betwieu In lief and practice. 

It was Keshnl) who put lile into the body i»l tin- lhahmo Samaj, 
which was then Mdy a local iu'-inutiini. as could be seen from its 
name wdiieh was “ Calcntla lhahmo Samaj. ‘ After Keshub 
. joined, Alaliaishi Deveiulrauath lai^ori <li‘]>.uied Innn the former 
practice of all<»win.j; the use of the Samaj alt'*r only to a IVahmin. 

' Keshub was the first non-rnalimin to puaili Irom the J:>rahmo 
.Samaj pulpit. Af;am. it was ihron.i;h him that tlu* fir^t inter- 
. marria^nes took place in the Samaj. So .i:reat was hi-s ici.nerness to 
^;;put into praclici llie principles that he pit»lesMil, that ultimately 
older p.ivtv, luaded bv Maliarslu, had t(» throw him and his 

'"t • • ■ _ c 

nitbii^i.i>(ir frUiuls lirsi Irom llm pulpit and then 
;troiM tho S.mi.ij, It \\a> llu'n tliat tlu' AlMndi.i itrahmo Samaj 
fotmditl. and .dl o\vr llu* numlry tlun- pa>M‘d a wave of 
for iiiiuiou-- and >*(u i.il n lonn. l-Avnilir Arya Samaj 
■ came much later on the fu-hl Swarni D.iyan.ind, who was a ' 
^Igrcat admirer of Keshub t'lnindra Sen. must have learnt many 
^a lesson, consciously and unconsciously, Iroin tlie groat work that 
liad been already done .tnd wa.> being done when the Arya Samaj ^ 

'• .was founded. Caste has been one of the greatest of India’s' 

V banes; and no other indigenous movement has done so much to- _ 
Mestroy this evil of caste as the Brahmo Samaj, and'.aU the . 
.t.^dit of removing caste in the Brahmo Samaj belongs primarily 
Keshub -Chunder Sen. He gave to India a wonderful moral 
>/.di@|g|y>\vt4ch has been the means of removing all the evil^f the' 
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old order and c< 9 tablishin(; a new social order. It was always a 
cherished de‘<ire with him to found a |K'rfect society on a new 
and reformed ha^is and for this {niiposi. there was established an 
Ashram <alltd llharat Ashiam, in wliuh many families lived 
tosfcthei foi tlu pmpoM <>l imitu.il aid in spmtual piogrsis* 
Later on lu and moM oi the mission.ii n s ot thi' Hiahmo Samaj 
had thi It honsi s i lose to i u h othi r so that they mit>ht b<‘ all one 
coinmunitv i»htioiisl\ and soi i ill\ Kishnh uas the creator 
ot th( Ihaluno (ominimit\ wlinh his hi en on< ot the greatest' 
ai hie\( im nts ot mmal and s|)iiitiid poun in inodtin India. 
While most oi tlu ollui soi i d uloiimi^ hi\< tiud to remove 
this <\il ind tint to itioiin in this dimtioii and in that, 
in a patih-woik t ishioii Kv shiih stood loi wlioli sdi leform 
man hIiliomsU and it lu uallv iiloinud llial uav, he was stiro 
to tiloiin s<i( Ki]|\ Ills SIX I d iiioiin w.is iiilinK di |m ndent on, 
nlisjuin ind tint is<\iitlv wliv hi siiniidid in i ii .itiii!* a new,* 
(onumniit\ Ih mvii wnit ioi sonal n toim ,i. siu li, it .ip[>i>alcd 
to him oiih so ill ,is It I oiiindid with his ii lit'ioii Ih w.is yery < 
I iiitioiis in intiodiuiiu. iiloinis itid ti md to tii*id ulu le others * 
tun 1 ishU .md lu w is opposi d to tlu wliolisili iiii|ioitation of 
VNistirn ( ii'toins, niaiinns and institiitioMs allhon* h none them*, 
was wn* Klninidtlu Wist m thosi tliui's in wliidi it dest'rvca*' 
to b< Ih <h hkid kill inaiii.u'es although notu loiild be moro 
dgainsi t n)\ nuiriat;< lie w.is against widow>iemariiagc in 
thosi* i.as<s wluie tlu widows wm advaiiud in y* ais He tWW 
against indisi iiminati inU rinin 'ling ul malis and fem'loS in, 
imitation of Luto]Mans and lu piihtud .1 dithimt ,sort of 
edtuation f<si (imahs fioni tint wliuli is nuant lot thd males. 
In ordei to git an nisi 'ht into Keshub’s ideis ol sonal reform 
and lehgiuiis lih one nnnot do better th m look into his book 
railed Sam Samhiln wiittm in Im ki->t di\s, a book whichl 
has iH'en ahi idv translated into many of Ihr fndian^ 

vcmacnlars 

'fhest an but a ftw phasisof tlu m.nnilon md many'^doff^ 
charattci of this gnat son ol fiidn wlioii tlu fndians 
coming to know b\( and b\e If* wa,oru oi ihosi men who ntayw 
be called *'a hero " in the tnu t stnsi of tlu tirtn, a hero Iflra 
Luther ot Mahomet llie Klv Siindirimd might well calltiBrtSr 


a true prophet after the tyiiv of the Old lestament pn^iiwCs*' 
He might well say that no more itnprcssiye and inspiriia||^^ieH^oiia 
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I>ersonality apiv'nml in the second half of the nineteenth 
Century. 


Kami hi 


M C PAREKH. 


THE DAWN 

# 

'I he Nifjhl h.is };onc • I'tit n<i s( It -s is tin will . 

Ilu ihist stiisiiot tlu)ti^;h nt)\\ .• puur .n 
Sweeps I i»uml tin nins(|m within tin ut.uhl 

Wliina stai tl< d ‘ il< in ( ilt<stln < ill ti jiraxci 
Sonorous loud uiim< lilir • ,i>* i 1 ati , 

it iluilluui s till D.iwn with li>ft\ tilt nils 
And sini;s that <iod e nuititiil .led iu.it 

lol.ittii d windows w'k It nunduain tin n dii.ms 
l*io(l.nnis th.it jnaMi hulu i thin slup 
I lie pool .ind piMlnl Kind In the w i\ 

The w.i\ oI toil till Kibouiii iiiiist Knp 

Itut di itli nil ms Pii.idist ,md so the\ ])ia\ « 
Sightless (111 Mill //in who l.ms I ,is( 

Bathed ni its ,oldi n In’lit tin piuu his n st d 

And .vn the tiiitid Mom with ios\ sinili 
« % 

Shoiu on till siinnint of tin nnnaut. 

1 tumid .mil S.IW th.it iinn In tin Nile 
' OI 1 Lull Mils it lias sonii aidns \ it 
Ncni tins ,id spot ti mild in MosK m hands, 

Soldieis and statosniin, wi\is and ihililun too. 
Sleep peaiitulh thom'h in an .dun Kind - 
For heio till Linpiii ’s wink thi\ had to do 
Whose niontinuntn biai w mis oi Inavi intint, 

0*er wlnili the blood-ied lca\os fall one by one. 
Crimson Inbibius, ro<?cs mnoient 

Pass li^htlv with tin shadows and the sun . 

Bui ihey lie btill, when none ina\ piaibe, oi feast, 

Till Christ, then Sun. li.is risen in the East. 


\ lOLET DL M.\LORTIE 
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rHE ONE WHO ( VME lUCIv 

ilW/L luM now Slid Uu I’nsulml in idi out tlu whOfo 

W mtssii^i without 1< ii of mist ik( iiid lii\i only to ' 
ronimiinn iti i* to ill oi tii\ liiotluihood 

III lookid (loiind tin (ssiinhh ol I < nun AlUl 
women in < on\« ntion il < ostnmi — oom oi tin i uitiKitus that 
mi^lit hiM hull i\]i(«.l(d of tliiiri \it witli somithiilg tut* 
modem in tlu lit look ol tlu i>is in tli ti lit fold ol ihi I41S 
1 here was i look ot iwi 011 almost i\ 1 i^nnti 11 ui< 1 , men 
ind wotiu n dik< \(dintists lonu to In 11 this Ion w iit<d*fot 
inswir fiom tlu Ili,lui Foims 

Ilu Piisidint tlu oldi st ol all with flu \oiin 1 si i\»s, hitid ji 
Ins piiu 1 hi Ion him but s|xiki somitinu. m t* i<l ot n xliii^ 

I Ol tmu |oni,ei tlinioiu i in i\ tlios m isl advanc<td 
aniung iis hi\i ^mi^ht 111 tlu li inn hu m in \'ii to tlu* Great 
Ouo«>tion Now It has lonu hiok<n iiul iiiti iinpti'd at first, 
blit at last hi ( (lining distind so tint wi lii\i no doubts as to 
the gennimniss of th< nrussis,! Sonu thing is t akin from ahat 
may b(‘ call! d Its liti raiv valiii huaiisi of tlu iiiuh < utU-phravs 
into which till nussigi is lUiissinK put ind oiir lenoiaiue ot 
the other woild s\mbolisni tint lonld m.iki it ihsolutily ilcar. 
Yet tlusisthi gist ol It ' said tlu PnsuUnl, nid unto tw’oof UU, 
advancid a littli if only a littli, luyond 1 irtli > </th<r son* and> 
daughters, som< ray of rUcstial intilli <n(i in i\ In'* given 
appreaate it \tl 

“ The souls impnaontd in this plam < ill foi lu Ip and scent jtO* 
rcceiye none Thty redi/( wifhsadiuss sonii turn s with 
ness, that the dead cannot ictiini to 'onsoli us 'iith the 
knowledge of life to < om* That h is lx 1 11 the world’s Opioidll 
tor long Friends,” thi President s voi c grew clear and l^tn, 
"our fnends Beyond now tell us the truth Tliere is no gulf 
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iixed bctufrn tl)( livin/r; and tin dcwd; rvny «;oul when it quits 
this earth f'lvi n the < hance «)f letnrning to earth yes and even 
ivith a ni w Ml tlit\ that will r< pan the mat hine body if injured 
Bvery soul is om n this i h md and nr^td to acit pt it, but so 
splendid th.it one last» (»f pnii s[)iiitu ilit\ , that however 

jnnrhthi i.iiltiniix iiMdthit M>nl thU >( iil ( hoo-.t s to i'o forward, 
Bemoinne it-^ own s<|IisJuhs it \<t hiiiiH'' on loi so spbrndid is 
th<* Jltualtii tint l)\ (oPiiist th^ I nil ‘-I iM^lnin on earth IS 
hk«* a daiknis^ inon thin tint .m ahonnn.nu n 

A innnnni went lonnd tin loutn 

*' \V« ol ( onn« n< I niului wilh ihil I.i t I i l \\t ha\e 
luaid oi thoM who mimi thin l)oil\ b. m ith fh«ni have hit 
, for it a loathin but jn t Inov dd p tit it loit'iin *oi tiu iksh is, 
no one as Vi t in till ih sh i i.iivtiii lU/t Ihm i n< thin^ on tlie 
mithpl’iii with wl It li to Miiiip III tint Dimik Iv« bu t in i One’s 
dislike oi H luttun tin iliin nnl i lo-^t looin whnh siemed 
in ilhoi dini noi 1 1 >s( win n \ t wi o tin i> bi loo m i\ ulow veiy 
Jainlly the h i lin ^ ol tin lo i d spiiit wlu «i it st < s ca< i its shoujdei, 
as It t\e\e, the hojioi lioin wbnh it his im ipul Om iiall/es it 
mote easily nniyhc whin om hams that ol dl tin nullions that 
^ h.i\e qwittid llu^ i nth luuus, Iomis piusis pmnis not one 
hasovu It 1 1 pti (I till n^lil ton linn not oiu i t tin tholl'^andh of 
iiobh -nil th.it know 111; (hi-»snnt Iiim vowid to utinn, have 
I Nit, wlen il t.iim to tin jnnnt ki pt th.it i iilh in idt u solution 
Not (oniltnl till btiiiM'd !>» loinimi Ihi .illuist nor to 
help tin Millinn woiUl Ins this t< it ‘-aniliit i\ii Mt been 
rtm.summ \Ui\ 

He ]MUs<d .tiul hokid iiouiid ilnii w thi'bmt blow 
of a man luu aiui tl « u on won.m 1 1 is t niit smiles (hen he 
piutveded : * Now \ know llu pnde ih»s w nld itcls when 

a matt gi\e 5 » up his liti loi uis biothn lot atris tlu Great 
Iksngs ol'tlu otlui Win Id wait d till tin first man should yield 
up his life foi liis Im nd I lu u w n |o\ whin the hitherto brute 
^ woild took this i;ii at stip in inmal ivoluiion Now another stage 
is waited foi the sta^i wluntlu tin d stnil will voluntarily not 


P mt the eaith, but letiiin to it, letuin .is u wi.ro to jverdition — 
> bv cimtiast that caithh hie will m nn to u 
, “That thisbecond siaet w neailv come, the creat Forces are 


^now ionvitued. In olhei paits of this earth some have trained 
' ihemselvts foi the great etlort, but so lar there has been no success. 

4 
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Yet the otht r World wait*^ It waits, as years ago it watted 
lor man, wlun still loiu of aim, to do a kindno'-s to his fellow- 
man It wait^ a^ It hmg waited ioi its maitvrs of lol^ion and love 
and luimanitN who hiiilid llunMlM*^ tt> dt ith ioi the advantage 
of otheis sn It wjits loi tiu Hi w hero wh*' will lling himself 
back to hf( to do ^ootl to otluis 

Do \oii know wh<it tht h ailt ol sui h luioisin would be? 
As till iKw iiuitM H tnimd tt^Nohiiit ii\ lilt i wax (w>f harmony 
and peat* would \u{\ hU the iiino-^phii \ou would see it ill 
the ladsul pa-Mt', 1)\ in tlu tint »»ld lot- wmild be leconeilcdi 
the\ km w n t w)i\ th nunutis and tlun tin hoiiis passed* 

the i tiit Would bt lUdtaad li would bt i- i < li iiitu 1 ot graC0 . 
beiw 111 till otihi woiid and t)Uts all iiidestiiil dispute might 
cci-.! 1 w 11 lu i\ut((l 1)111 n h po^sibl\ nil bt oi uii 

111 p«insui a. on I \( s bn^bt with 1 iitb im t Iiin iheie were 
sluiit moxi tut iiN but thill a i> i s mn stillin i iin wlunho" 
lookdl down iuion tin in nul «isk( cl who iirion st those, the 
Vdxancid ii It -^till inoii adx.iiiccd thin thui biwtlut V^JantiSts 
as to conu tniw ml lot this '^ual oidc il. 

lot a lull ininuti thcic wa^sihim tlun t slight lustleasa 
woman ^Mppd hnwaid 

U\ lu ! lilies >]ii u,is <1 l>\ ■■)> nil nianncf 

‘«h»‘ biloii mI iiuwiMi, lo <i liiL'iu r t\j)< sill* w.i, .ihout thirty* 
live, nul i)( nitiliil but \Mth tli< swiitiu" <»< motherhoodi 
iliununin^ li< i I.ik 

‘ \inu i«v<lttiun ha^f;i\(ii uh f n* it jm k < . Piisideiit,” she 
bald Miniil^ ^ .!'• MUiii ul vuti know I Ii.im adiild, di fui ifiud, not 
lovable aiul it iia^ bun inv jitiK i that I must hav" h< r to thObC 
Ihal niav tn il hii haishiy , fur I know.’ in .1 matter-of-fact^ 
tune, ‘that woikint; hard a*- i do th<i( urn 1 iom< <i birak-down/^ 
liut now I know that I nia\ iunu hark > ’ sh< sniih d, “ all Hi- 
rhan;;cd 1 havt no gnat idials like rnan^ ot \o'i nO relljpotUf-,' 
force' \I\ lovi fur rny (hildisinv u ligion imt situe niuthl^,^ 
have arccjrtcd lull itsilf to sa’ o a (hiliJ, siinly it is a rnothet^t; 
love that will mabli tlu hr t miityr of th* uflur World to 
tiy» awful step batkward " ' 

" Remember , thespirit-world will diaw you then as this 
dravts the eoarsest of mankind now juu realize that ? 

“ I do, but tan v‘>u reah/i* the fxiwer of a mother's krte?* 
And there was a murmur of approval among the mothm^ pTMent 
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Almost bcforf she had concluded, there was a forward 
/movement amon;,' tlie men, and a very different claimant stepped 
/(OUt. This was a middlc-aijcd, black-bearded man whose vividly 
j^^bright eyes and strong features sufi^csted llie apostle, though not 
necessarily the ajioslle of religion. There was something magnetic 
-and intensely forceful in his robust j'ersonality, while yet there 
, was a suggestion that btit hir the strong cniluisiasni that dominat- 
ed him, this man might have Annul tin- things of earth too 
"ivtwerful l()r him -might have yielded entirely to a strain of 
coarseness within him. Hut there was no viilding now, as the 
vibrant voiet' rang ojit. 

” I ask lor this test, not btaanse I am .is \\. !I tilted lor it as 
others, but beeatise in my t ase .dso tleath i.- likeiv soon to occur. 
*rhree doctors have sounded me and dei Lire that I shall die 
suddenly any mintiti' within the next two years. 

*' I hope some of us.” hi smiled around. ” may ehanco to be 
present that they may s<e lor theiiisilves. if it oeenis. the kctnrn. 
For I do my In st to nturn. I have no spei ial Irkndships 
here, no personal lovi'. but I havi' tried to work lor Humanity ; 

1 think only of llum.mity which sulfirs and Meeds for the very 
necessaries of lifi — surely f will return.” he said, ” surely I 
eaunot help returning.” 

The I’residi nt I'owed giavely, “We .ircept vou. IJrolhcr 
l-israore.” 

Theiv was a lunger silenee now. as if tlie oiler of this social 
^reformer gave oecasion fur tluuight. JCyes were hint downward, 

it Was a full h.ilf minute before some pereeived that another 
claimant liad eome forward. 

, * ' Yet f<»r .iwiiile lu* stinul silent, as il afraid to speak. He was a. 
.small man, elad in black, with the gentle hue, round, not haggard, 
that goes with the spiritual ty|X‘ far ofteuer tlian the haggardness 
and thinness wliieh is usuallt assoeiated with the ascetic. He 
'tiled to SjX'ak seveial times, and at la^i brought the words out. 

" I have no e.xpeetation of a sudden death, so it maybe long 
before J. am put tei the lest ; but 1 sliould like to be of those, 
preparing for the ordeal. I was and am a priest of a great faij^ ! 
iFceling as I do for the spiritual sufferings of the world, wiij 
TCtum to prove to them the existence of that immortality which 
.they doubt? Strengthened by spiritual e.vercises W'hUe in the 
surely, iny soul will prove heroic enough-—.” ,. / j 
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" Remcmbci,*’ said the Pit'sidcnt gently, “yout very 
spirituality will niaki* thi'« Rilurn haid foi you " 

“ Yls," Ik si^'Ik il and -Miilrd , “it will soom strange to realize 
that the an);t Is and saints guiding me to bliss aic le.illy toinptations 
—that li 1 lonsint to tiiiii lit um I miss t hi gioatci Ileavtn 
ol the ‘siipitnu Oblation Ihit snulv Utli(,ioii will aid mu' 
Sutely ti will bi j,i\cn to i jitnst to do this tiling and then his 
voKu sinkine to a muiiiiiii lu stippid buk 

Ihtit Will s,tmi li dt i do/> n otlnis tbit t inn* furw'ard to 
pupait lot tiu oid( d bu> inttiisl itiKinti ittil on these tliruc ; 
paith bi lUsi (it two lit (litm tin pioot mi lit somi be given, and , 
b< ( ti'i Mu tliiul hid tin mtiitst • I luu -t'lood and a proiound 
linn til \ Wnks tin n nuii'tlis pt>-.( (I |joW(\<i nd llieu* was 

no • till Ml thill I I 111* to till mil tin s imlwiit knowm of 
(Ol . I bi tun Mill iiiii till II wills b\ otlii i iiii in loi the great 
It t but ii Ml in hippiiiid lluti ot i iiddi n tin inoini^t 
I I 111 Mil iiotliii wioti I litili 1 It I 111 we- dying, she 

loiild I I b\ bi\ond tin (' i\ \\ mil ih I’u iditil (omc?* 
lit ijipi I il III roiii d till ptiisi th II i'lolh 1 I tsinoM , the 
\ii'>nti doit I ii'd III tin wonun Ilu won in luitilf w,is at 
ill 1 I ''t ^p blit III. u nil mbi ti d iiii bud tinid to the 
ini' h ipi II liild b< sidi lu i , slu looktd .it tIu littli iiuh " f 
am iitmnm, 1 am it tinning slu slid Ilu lu id fell back ; 
tiu t\<''tM<d ihi jaw slifhtK iiIiMd 
riu \ v iifi <1 

Ihi wind bkw theiiiitain so tint it sli idow s< i nu d to makv 
a mintnunt i n tiu tit< bnt tint w is no movimmit. The 
child roU'td to inti Ilii'i m < flung itsi II on tiu (had br&ast, yet 
still thcio w‘as sih ni i 1 lu swc4 1, i iint smile lu \ i r altered. All 
day somi of tium waiud, iiul on tiu lollowmg till what was left 
was hidden ftoni sight \t tiu lu si nuetmj urtam of the 

Vedanta wonun wm absint ' lluy would n< mi ( orae again ; 
they did not bilii \4 in flu oidi.d' ‘siiui slu so loving, so 
unticlfish. and so w( 11 disi iplmi d foi tiu oid' il li id not icturucd/ 

It was bt cause Ritmii was irnpos'ibh ^ : 

But tlx faith of tiu othds did not v i'<i It c on(.cntr|l||^ 
Itself on thi sc two men, (sjwc i illy on tin ^ofial Reformer, 

But It was from 1 athti M.tlloty tint the next ntc^eagl 
came. He was in tiu a<(>rknt ward ot i hospital, not cxpe^^i^ 
to live He had been attending a siek furson in a slvm y^oix. 
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;ia W(i^»rblt6 out^ and in endeavouring to save his helptci^ cbmpaniottl 
:.hb sustained fatal in juries. Throe of his Vedanta companions 
.J;.Wcre pOrmilled !o h«* with liim as he- tossed from side to side. But 
;^onsr.ionsness was still with him. “ I will try. Yes, I remember.'’ 
■.>fe murnmrcil to his sairit'^. not to Ik-Ij) him to quit life easily, 
Xbiit to liiivr* the will to rciiiru to it. ‘'If 1 must sic the glory, 

‘.^how nic* hut ;i littli* ol it. it ^ for me to turn my back 

■»> 

"On it. Ilrlj)- ’* Mis voi<<' i;n \v faint, tlu ri t lasecl The 

, ward (loftor sli'pped forward and inad(‘ an i x.nninalion ; dead. — he ^ 
^ade reply t<» a <jih’sti(»n, — and inon* tf iiM-lv than before the 
Vedanlists waited. I hey had ned hclievtul i!in< h in the woman : 
her tie to 1 ‘iirlli .seonird inorr phv>if al tlian ]wy‘hi< al. hut .surely 
religion would sh*)W it*- powau ; tin- divine d«'>ir» lo break down 
'the barriiTS of agnostieisin wonhl •-umv that fnid 'ijarit in the 
other world and send it ha< k lor a time t»» th<‘ sfiiled chains of 
earth life. Tlu* soi iai irhirnuT ga/rd half .mxioiislv', hall 
enviously, as one who frai>» the sm e 4 tH vi\al, at the s(Tene face. 

An<l then for a inonuait he wasitrlam the eye-lid quivered, 
a tremor of Iife.ovets|»ii'atl tla- lace, the look ol senuiity seemed 
licsituting as if about f<* vanish. Ilc‘ looked around to ^oe if 
others had noted this, hiit saw that he aloiu' had pen'<ivcd or 
secmcfd to perceive* tin* change. \Vlu*n he looked ett the dead 
face again, all w;is still. 

It the fn*ed soul had made one brave altc'mpt to keep its 
.'COiiipact, it had .shnddert'd away a.gain before that alt(*mpt was 
consummated. 

Sadly the three n joined four of lh<*ir tomrades outside, and 
MU adjohrneil to tlu* home of one of tln-in. a yo\ing printer, now out 
?fi6r?wbrk. It w/.s .1 po4Ji ilistiicl ; a siuu -faced biggai* asked alms 
■ii^ilS.’yain, of Mowlini; by ; iliildnn in doorways cowered. 

the cold wind, and in the loilj^ing-ln.UM' itsi lf they heard 
^ithe ^i^iirous-voiccd landlady \jpbiai«lin^ Mmic one for inability ', 
Vto pay hte renl. The young man Ud ilu in into the room, — ^thie ' 
^•Pn'sident, the Vedanta Doctor, ’’.dw-ivs with me,” as the Social’ . 
r.Kcfbilper smilingly sahl. " h*r soineoiu mu>t verify the death - 1 
the Return is also to he proved.” Witli them the others^;-' 
i^^hcy wc^ to hold an informal moeting to consider the cl^ms or • 
;^^ew applicants for the rest. ’ .c';. ‘ . 

jif-, One spoke frankly : “ I have doubts,” lie said, *' two'bivi? 

.. The world is not ivady yet for this Supreme Achieyc^!^. 



Let 'US keep to the oJd spiritual exercises, meditatioP>''kbstip^i^‘ 
from luxuries, the care of the sick — '* * . i ' i 

Neyer !** cried the RefornuT starting up, '* keep on. My tuni: 
will come. ^ly — " Suildonly his head jerked forward, his arms^ 
fell limply on tin- table In fore him. He collapsed ; there wa^ 
a stertorous si;;h ; then silenci*. jv, 

It has » i»ine/’ said the Doctor Mileinniy. Aneui'isni-;-;^ 
it is a wonder lie sti»od out so long. Hut I will make ’sUfi&r^ 
that this is death." . . 

A wave ol expectation wt‘nt through tlu‘ rt>»nn. There 
again a liusli as li«' addevl a lew minutes later “ Tlien* is no doilbtj 
that d(’atli has .'^upta vciu t!.*’ 

They wailed. ^(111 in the cal<'h‘sr. allitudc that liad 
theirs when llie iiaj^edv liad occurred, l>nt tlhii faces Wfti 
rigid, intent. ih< ir tw*i‘s l)* nl on tliat still whit** la* now lying bacjtl 
on the coin h. Would he u ltirn:' Would he n tnin m I lil then^ 
as the tithers liad (ailrtl lliviii ? Somehow (Ik v Ii.kI liojK'd muc] 
from this man, witli liis «laiin.L;, liis i om.i;,;i- toi lii.-, his absolut) 
humanism, ami they did not look m vain. . As lliey gaz^ 
they saw the i velid (|iiivei, the Ii|»s iiemlde. It w.is no vi!iip|r^ 

the dead man opened his even, n.it up. .nose, and W4lk^ 

to thein. ■Will,” he said, " I hav<- < oin<‘ l).u k.” 

Ilis voiee was toneless ; his eye', an le loi.kt d at th«nu, wVl^^ 
hard and eold I he old jovi.'ililv aiid i ainaiaili ri*- woie gon^.v, 
he gave the imprensimi of a man wlio imds himvlf in loathsoiffj^- 
surroundiiij^n. ot wliieli, however, ln»m motives of euurtesy 
must not show his abhorn-nee. • ^ 

They looked at him. lli‘ w.m the saim — vet ‘not' tht^- 
same. * . ' 

" Was it - hard ?” anke d someone. " Hard ! I try--'not ^ 
show it." He breathed rafiidly ; hi-. e|u;ek >;rew ihinlied, “ I.a M 
in a noisome pit. It is honible. I se<- and fe. 1 wli.if you canni^ 
see or feel. It is sirant;e, you cannot. He moved aroiftidjt thi 
remembered afterward^ that he kept awav hoin llirc'C of ,1 
who were least advanced amc ng them, suspei Ic-d indc-etJtpCjj 
. gro$snc.ss of ’the outside wr rid. “ How lou' havi; I tx^U 
. he asked at la-si There was distress in hi,- la< e like 
.who fefeb his breath going, " Three- minntc'S,” said, 

.consulting, his watch. 

\ “ Only three — only three 1 ” 
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You arc doinp; i^ood already/* said the President. *'Do you 
^ed: no diflfercncc biethren > " 

^ 'In spite of thou «'om passion lot Biothci Lismore, they were 
conscious of .1 \vav( of exaltation and ''Ublime happiness, each in 
|iis own soul IIh Piesjdent stood by the window, he pointed 
to the s«eiK out‘«ide Stveial poisons stood neai the beggar- 
man who smikd as ,i pint,' wa*- ojxntd , a woman had come out 
of a frou/y baku’s shop and was feeding the ihildien At the 
same moment a earnage with two ladies in it dro\c slowly along the 
stu'ot Jhc Pi( sid( nt with a woid or two h ft the io(<m In a few 
minutes he letnrncd. “ It is as 1 thought ’’ he said, 1 1 ited, “ a few 
minutes ago they were uiging thiir euai hman to v t tinough this 
drcadtiil pait ol the town llun it lami upon i' ni that they 
must help soimone at omi they told nx liugiuu tluv <an't 
understand it tlu'insdees It will spuad it will sjue.id, even 
grcatei things will hippeii lakt iouiat< biothei 
Blit the man’s fue was an tHemx 
“ You will get used to it this eailh lili 

“Use el to i4 I ' lie laughed harshh while they ga/ed at 
him in awe, tlu teiioi of e nth was upon him e\en as the terror 
e)f the eitluM wetild alfliets those who live entile 1\ m this 'The 
prcssuieol the whole inateiial plane upon him was a inisen Yct 
he he*lfl to his hiimanitaiianism still 

‘III manage. 1 11 go tluoiigh with it Sound me. Doctor, 
and see how long 1 haM to li\e ^ 

The Doe tor had his instrument with him He was a Veeian- 
ijisit, hut he* was a seiintist too, and there was a new look of faith 
on his fill’ as he tiled, “ It is tine, tiuc ’ The aneurism's gone, 
may live iortv years 

“Folty^e'^s' eriedtlie man who had icturncd, “forty 
this • The* tlu ad that he had suppiessed flamed out in 
his fate , “ All that time ' 1 must h\c all that time m this pit I” 
^His shiiddiud , his amis flew outw aid , he fell forward. 

The Doctor knelt beside him . but the President turned 
to the window. The ladle's weie hastily letuinmg to their carriage; 
he saw one of them knuek aside the duty hand of one of the 
^hilelien; the other mites cowcied again in the doorway; the 
, heggar, soui -faced as before, hold out a hopeless hand to the 
,|)a8Scrs-by. From within the lodging house ivas heard the 
^ifaUCous voie^ of the landladv. 



'** It was the shock of hearing that bis 

** He died through fearing that he would not 
moth^. The others gazod at the still form, while a col^yiilm 
tiadness stole over their hearts that had beat with 
t^niritual happiness. . 

1,^ " At least eternity is proved,” said one, *' and 
that his heart had become sound Flic world would say 
“ A mistake in diagnosis,” tht Doctor shrugged hts sbosp 
But the influence he was having- Ihost changed facm 
own happiness — ” * 

“ Fancy — pure imagination i ” 

“He may — come back again” The thought was^itkj 
minds, as they ga/ed at the still form 

But this time the soul of Bruthei Lismoro did not retltr 
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PERSON \U 1 V 

P OSSIHLY then is net subjiit «tn whnh the East and the 
West au inou \Mdel\ di\i<Ud than m lit' ir \iews on thi 
nature ot Peisouaht> Not <ml\ d«t thtn \n\\s on the naime 
of Personality dilfi r i<idu all\ but also tin n \ aws as to its impoi- 
tance On tht oiu hand th< (inphasis laid on it is \ try great, 
on the otlui theie is praduiilx no (mpliasi^ at all, it is 
regarded as a lueheibli (|iiartit\ I he statiimnt applies not 
only to tin pei{>onalit\ ot (lod but like wist* to tht personality 
of man 

The higlui the lan^t ot philosoph\ in India tlu more is the 
very idta of ptisonahty thuunattd iunn the tonception of 
the lH*mg of (jod, and the eiulea\oiii ni.idt to tain man beyond 
what is tonsidtied as its nanoving ttndintv 

In the \\»st then* ha\t Ixm widi dniisitits as to the 
essential tU mints of peisonahty I'ndtt tlu pressure of 
Hegelianism (and possibly, in some measuie, through contact 
with the E<ist), thtn is, m man) quartirs, a marked disposition 
to seek light on the natuie of pt isonality b\ a study of the relation- 
which exist iHtuien man and man, and between man and 
Cod, 'ttther than be a studv of indiMduahtv, which was not 
untonnnonlv iduitiiud with pcisunalitt It is now felt by vary 
many that iH'rson.ilit\ is rot mainl\ lonstituted by the uraOs 
wdu<^ separate each man’c being ftom < vei\ other man's bemg, nor 
by that supposed baiiiei w'hiih sepaiates man in all the breadth 
of hb natv^ from the being of God . lather is there. throu|^ 
personality, a nexus w'huh is the lesult of and a basis for, a vital 
fdlow^p with God, and with humanity as a whole. Accoediag 
to this broader conception of personahty the distinction between 
4he East and the West becomes largely the distinction between 
identity and relationship. 



, _ _ m, 

, \. What is it that really coi^tutes a man s pei^halitylp, 
' Th^e is di^rly something of the nature of egoism in it. . It m^Mt&i 
from the standpoint of each man something which distinguished 
.him from the non-ego ; and from the standpoint of others; 
which is recognisi^d in him as an ego other than themselves. BtLt> 
this by no means exhausts the discriminative process.. 'A;''diui< 
elimination is also i>osited in the non-ego. it is felt that 
wide reaclfes of the province of the mm-ego while there j$ ■ 
much that is not of the natnrd of ego at all, there is also a. yi|St,; 
tract to which the nature of ego rightly attaches itself. 
subject recognises within itself both subject and object, and 
that which is not itself not only object bttl also subject.' It 
felt that, in many respects, 4 here is a more intimate relationalil^ 
existing between the ego of the subject, and that in the non>«g^^ 
outside itself which is of the nature of ego, than thi* relationsblpi^ 
which may be regarded as existing between what may be call^. 
the ego of the subjc<'t and that in the sul)j(‘Ct itself wbii^^ 
is of the nature of object. The range of personality has beeil| 
extended beyond the ego of the subject, and tlus’e is home in tl 
conviction that in all other egos there is something w'hich is 
individual egoism, peculiar to each individual ego, but an egoisx 
possessing a character and nature, which, if not fully constitut 
identity between all egos, yet involves a pocnliaily intimald^ 
relationship, and suggests something of the nature of an 
(flying basis of identity, at some |K)iiil or other. 

It is fully allowed that all this is very vague, but we are' on 
difficult ground where vagueness is both wise and necessary. • ■ < 
In the West the widely prevalent effort to reach unity ht 
diversity is not confined to the realm of the physical but stretdhe^ 
'OQt towards the domain of the metaphysical. There isno moi^ 
hopeful sign of the times than the strongly manifested dc$ii!ne ^ 
find a basis of unity in so many spheres of life. While 
■ separations are only too tragically evident there is a deeply ^ 
weariness with the present state of affairs and a yeami] 

. blithe over the great chasms which divide so(.iety and tof; 
onum. Not, perhaps the union which approximates 

union of which harmony is a characteristic feati^oe^^^ 

, in which there shall be found a measure of identity 
■'•'‘.^Iw^for’well nigh infinite variety. 

; Main, we see a different standpoint in tli 
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, ' tie West. The East has strive for'identity, represented by a Veiy. 
,i thorbugh-gointj l^Ionisin. In the West men only talk of Monism,; 

.&hd if they tise the name and tinker at the production of a theory 
S^""of identity tlu'V are by no means anxious to become possessors 
I of the cirtiele itself. 

' It is ^"i lting more widely recognised in the West l^hat strength 
.,'of personality does not neccissarily involve the greatest intensity 
of individuality, luit may, and should, emphasize thtf close rela* 
tionship which exists with all in whom also personality is present. 
Personality has, in the past, lx;en too often undiscriminated from 
. individuality. Probably in the inimls of most, this element of 
individuality enters very largely into the concept of pensonality. 
By many tliose are rogar«led as possessing the greatest measure 
of personality who have the most marked indi\'idnality. It 
may long before any clear c(»nceplion of personality is 
thoroughly formulated, but tin* feeling grows that that element 
which makes for a genuine unity suggestivt* of identity is not less 
important, but far more so. in any attempt to understand person- 
ality, than thtise elements which involve separateness. The 
" solidarity of humanity " is m>t a catch phrase but a reality, 
party recognized theoretically, opmalivi* in exjx*rience far more 
effectually than we often note, and pregnant als«» with large issues 
for the future. On the reality ol its existence and the aecceptance 
of its implications rest, in large measure, the possibility of improved 
social relationship in any given country and the realization of the 
% brotherhood of man. 

It, may be that many will be prepared to modify their views 
iifVlith referenre to the ix'rsouality of man who will .not be ready 
^'toi*TCvise their position as to the personality of (Jod. Yet, are ' 
■ tber^s not grounds for the writer’s belief that there is a distihet 


-tt^ency among many Indian Vedantists to favourably consider 
. the adoption of a conception of (lod in which something of the, ;, 
nature of personality can find a place ? In the West there are ' 
indications that many thinkers are disposed to so broaden tbeir 
views of the personality of God as to make that personality a far’ . 
\\ bigger " thing than it w’as in some of the earlier theology. . 0^., 
.'need not be afraid of the "non-natural magnified man'’'x'&b 
of innd whicli has been so often i)elted at Christian, theology <- 
ivFerhaps the word " non-natural " is only too true si^e^^mes, 
there ;have prevailed in certain quarters, from time; to tinm, , 
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cntde conceptions of God which we should be sorry to see revivwi 
But the " magnified man ” part of the phrase need not move 
us to anger. “ Bigness ” is of various kinds. Saul, the son . of 
Kish " was from his shoulders and upward higher than any of the 
people,” but Saul of Tai-sus was a ” bigger ” man than Saul 
the son of Kish. ” tiod is great.” .As for the ” man ’’—wefl, 
in thinking of that which is highest and noblost and best it. is 
difficult to find language and to rench thoughts of (>nd which have 
hot been begotten in our oxpenehees of that which belongs to the 
realm of humanity. Tliat (jod should be conceived of as a man,ir“, 
not merely an average man. but tiu; very highest among men whom 
we have known, — is certainly quite unsatisfactory, but how can 
we formulate thoiights of (jocl.*or givi' e.\'pression to those thoughts, 
in language, in terms which have nothing in common with that 
which is human ? If humanity fails as a basis for our thoughts 
of the divine, whore can sucli a basis be found ? flie inevitable 
answer is, — ” Nowhere." Moreover, in the “ AI)solutc " which 
some would have us substitute for God, there, is net ” contents.” 
In the place of any attempted definition we have to try and 
content ourselves with ” neli, neti,” and a siring of negatives 
is arrayed as an apology for the absimcc' of any positive attributes 
of God. 

Many have shrunk from speaking of God as personal bccauM 
they thought it would belittle Him. On such grounds the per^nal 
pronoun " Him ” has been given up by some, and' for '.it 
substituted tlie title “It.” To some , of us who are very 
simple-minded this substitution of ” It ” for ” Him ”• fa^ 
,*to enhance thfdignity of God. As a matter of fact wc have no 
higher category than that of personality, and simply to say that 
God must be placed in a category by Himself, a category which 
is beyond the range of all that is known or knowable, can hardly' 
conduce to our progress in the knowledge of the Most High.* • 

' ' It is surely not unreasonable to conclude that as hu^h' 
personality may be inclusive as well as exclusive, uniting us 
others, while at the same tiim falling short of an identity .^ 
which should exclude difference ; so personality ma,f, 
a'stiU-bighe’' range and stand for something in common 
Gbdt'and miui, while by no means indicating an identi^]||^^ 
inak&J.the; term, divine personality ihcrely another 
exiwnsms personalty. 
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llie significance of Jesus Christ, who is spoken of as human 
divine, is very wide. One very important contribution of 
i^dhristology is the light which it may throw upon this relationship 
human and divine personality. If, on the one hand, it be turged 
,^at Christ’s human personality was unique, it is no less true that 
r one of the most striking features of that uniqueness is the fact 
that Christ was essentially " The Son of Man,” having a person* 
ality which reached beyond Himself and united Him with men of . 
all ages and of every race. ” Christ in us ” and " We in Christ '' 
are not mystical utterances devoid of meaning, but are indicative 
of an endeavour to express a truth which may, it is true, defy full 
definition or explanation, but stands for a great reality. Likewise 
we may say that though the Incarnation involves a ” Kenosis”' 
*' an emptying out,” whicli leaves wide reaches of the personality 
of God unexpressed, yet in it the divine personality is manifested, 
and that in a way which breaks down the absolute exclusiveness ■ 
of the divine personality, and shews that there is something in 
common between the human and divine, between God and man. 

The significance of Jesus Christ is very wide, it is far from 
exhausted as yet. He may be found to throw a fuller light on the 
. doctrine of personality than has yet been reached cither in the 
West or in the East. 


Cakiftta, 


EDWIN GREAVES. 



A FEW SKETCHES BY THE WANDERING MUSE. 


1 — Tui tlULD \ND ll>> BlUIimVY 

T he year leltiins its imMry ruun<l to hicdtix tliv fra§nui(!^ 

of his rryst.ll fd(t‘ that.mirrois ioitl) his hopes .iml thOttglltll. 
They bleep within awaitint; the t'tnile tail oi his ]>atints kind. 
child reflects tin history of the r.K< , and '‘veiv st« p and sound ronta&O^ 
a page Filial lo\e netds the lund of s( x'lu e tint hull us teacn 
the child's t.ieh move .ind sign We siiu> niniilv on this occasion' 
and singing mark hib lisping woids < nsoulmg thoughts (‘xptessed hi' 
halves and surds W<* smg and glean the joy th fills his mind and 
heaves his heart with laptures all his own W» bliss the thild to sail 
on the rnei of time and anon a fe.ist of building llow’crs on its wavaa 
dost thou find and fniifs ol e\eiv kind sin wn on its mossy banks. 

2 — rnr Ri-uoion oi MYsIJK^ . 


Thou art imh-ed a doctoi th.it drugs the soul with pills Of 
mystery superfine. Blasts ol fcvciisli an from the Astnil poles and 
Monads fine heat the helpless brain. A siren, in truth, arc }roa t^t 
promises to balm the anxious minds with the spirit of Karma and uni* 
versal peace and thus you slowly lull discontent to slri'p that other- 
wise would ‘rise and fall on the crests of strife and struggle and sdiemc 
for ever to find a self-made joy. Oh mystery • Thou shalt walk 
in the rear of science and sua' are tliose in all thy dreams where science 
is also sure, and you shall not cast your gnm shadows before the earnest; 
sdlolar and the statesman wise who pore over nature's low andr 
the light of truth by aid of the telescope and the tcst-tulJe. 


rJ 


3.— -The Ootacami'nd Hiils. 

That man is only man and not the "superman" no where 
as on the tops of the blue hills of the Nilgiris. You look beta 
8{dendnur great greets the hedge-rose ; the other side on 
peak tl^ Governor has his abode. If I w< re a bird J 
and ronnd about until I were lost m its mazes, and ,i.. 
dens eieen and beds of down. The mere sight of ytfiir’' 
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and scanted eucalyptus fills me with power sweet and I spurn to air the 
fog bom of the r rod sun. Each step on high opens out a world of 
bwityand you cii^.cern o lifr-like movement in the yonder hills and 
their green <Iothc<l tops 

4.— Tin Rivi i< 

Are joii .( go<l<iess hni iii bridal gait with nature and beauty on 
the sides .i'* Ihv biuh smaids > Von hngir long amidst snow-crowned 
hills who least you in (*i\(s and boweis enen rime, the binis in 
lovely turns in\itt \c>in gia*elul il«)w l)n innti »ind the {xmitcnt 
feel a thnll ol wondions jikasun Oi/the mountain heads a crown 
of icy white tin \\o\t n ( loinK d(» wi a\* M.ik hing thence in ethereal 
flights the silkui b.mcN of dimds find \(iu aeain in ( ulluied climes 
shedding att. be.nit\ and M»ld to tho<.« ihal \\< hoinM* \(»iu march. 

S Moo \i loll 1 » 

It is tin thud sjl\(i moon that iiom tht doiuU .i p( ndant hangs 
in sonilm' hilb. .imnl tin p.ttins I hi \ stand wmppid m silent 
thought, and bow tin ir< uds t(» <mitlt wimb that in \ains ol *-ilk bind 
my soul on this suU o( tin dak \II .uoniul is askip , only from 
yonder road tin* dust i tnius I l^ lo\« ainl tia nuKinmc wind- make a 
mingled nni^^n and hit nn sJ»lllt^ to -phi it ol swtit oblivion 

Doth il nt>t look stiano that I •-Innikl muse this \\a> on the 
chaim of the dale ami the moon . wInn In aits of thiongs that toil 
with fear ait* filled ami thnibe- ami pains <4 Iking tUsm an eternal 
swoon ? Is it not a bnath ot madntss snH to imiM this way, when 
anxious fame feels a Lwi ii'^h disma\ ami iinn k btatings ot the heart, 
when nations stami tonfiisod between iIr lew that lead .iml the many 
that smart > 

* No, lluK I- a btantv in tin lik <d tin unit nun oi tin laces of 
menj, and papi ami pleasuie bleml in coloiiis tlhit ehaim. The bard sings 
the song of life and iHMii ami heiut stills tin* anguidi that smarms the 
palace dome ami llu sava^ wigwam hiom hismagu voki he wafts 
a spirit of hamunu in bk > n ist dtsert. Smg thin t) bard, the art 
and beauty that each wa\i ot i volution pour*' at imi feet. 

0 I Hr Mind. ^ 

• 

like the silwi dust m sunlxam's li{;ht. eluding the grasp of 
playful delight, and like tl.*- Initlcrllv in "iwitium hues fooling the 
wary steps of the wily chase i, you play, mind, the truant boy. like 
million flics at bright light dart, so thv crc.*tion forms start and wake 
jny soul. Thy power is sci gn at that our sole doubt is. "is thy house 
W mere hh'c of million cidls ' ’ Thy \i ingcd fancy spreads to me a 
of silken hopes, and through its holes flings many a sure hook that 
fiiQdy makes me thv victim. 



( FEW SKBTCS^^Ii' ^ 

7.— ^Sunset. ^ 

A touch of burnished gold 1 glean on yonder trees and clouds. 
Whose might it bo, to be tt>ld ? Mothinks, the sailing clouds do pausu 
and love thoir blazing '•hrouds. Mighty rarer over omllcss skies ! Whaf 
canopy do you \v(*avo, and paint if with wondrous dye. To stir aside 
or wink wo grieve. May I iisi* on wings, sail to etherial cUnies and 
build palatial domes, and guild lluin with erinison focinis, woven 
gold and silvern blimls. 

* S. A Im)I 4IOK\ ’^IsllK 

Four summers havr r<>ine and g<uu* Mim* we ispu'd thy farewell^ 
look, which like the blue ol liirkeiing light with stiflt'il sorrow viedi'^ 
and like the rotrt'ating moon bedimmed with the dews of dawh; 
gave just a parting glami'. Knvy in thee a mute leptoc^l d4>rii find and^ 
base revenge a hardeiwd tnmt.* Thou ail .t tendi-r plant misplace^ 
by hands that repent. Urotheis’ love is flouted w'llli giu‘l and parentli® 
hearts wear out with pangs as blossoms blown hy gusts of icy' 
winds. f 

9 .— Tin Flo 11. 


Play on ili> liglilest bxs. oh muse, thy dan^;, ami (liji on 
the spi'uking -^tops thy skillul pranks. \Vo<> thv any male raged 
in the magi< loed by ''Olt and gentle kiss Oh flut« , beloved ol our 
Lord Krishna, speak out the thoughts thy tiny form dolh hold. Is H 
joy or harmony divine ? 


Id. -Tin PoEi. 

Fly not from the mob untaught and say I smg ot vvisdor 
that is strangi* to them. Soar not in ogions liigh and spirit airs and. 
harp on the fancy s dreams ol the hill and the dale. Park not thy- 
self in haunts rt'chise and pride that seend |ilr*asur('s you alone do find. 
Sing not the w’oild is misery unini.\t and gall not the heart that feign 
would warm in w'firlds of miitli. Attune yours^df, o!i bard, to discern 
the charms that lie in every work and sport and walk of life, Lcf 
your task be to still by song the pain that Iks behind the lives of, 
throngs. 

• w 

11. — A Xew Addition to tiil Mi,n-oi-W.\u. •-1' 

■i '•U 

Thy name is “Thunderer/’ oh ani«>unMl f^iant. Tliou shalt 
steam anger on sister states ; pity tlie wandt n i of ]i.ith forgotten; 
shield the struggling in virture begotten. Thy name is Pallor 
to blind envy ; and Avario- calls thee a monster fiend, htdd$Bt!' 
thy masters, to presage unthought-of fall to all the nations 
snuttB. Drink deep the calm of the mighty deep and let t 
limdiiie wave of gentle spirit sweep. Goodbye i Latest “Dr 
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^nutfcli forth . and bring good tidings that nations by God craned foliil 
iheir task in peace. 


Madras, 


I’ARTIIASARATHY AIYEJTGER 


WAIl-GURU. 


Tin* Dawn in Him reposos, 

His is a Rain of Kosos, 
,'riu' Maker oi the Stars, 
rill’ (iml uf t'hrisl ami Moses. 

The Mountain. Moon ami Nii;ht. 
His Look is a Rain of l.i.vlU. 
riie riaiiets all of Heaven 
Are kimlled l*y HU Siijht. 


I'VKAN SINT, 11. 
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ENGU'«)Jl (LASSUS 
(ConfniutJ from our list Wumbtr ) 

(HAPILK 1\ 

liii \()’urs <)i nil 1)\\VN 
S«nn , 11 \<i// Laii^laiid f Iuiulii Mdu Maloty , 

MaiuicctlU * 

I MPORT AN I as was tiu oi^aiiisa(u>n »>l Ln^Iish hU'ratuico 
by thi pitftpts <>t Sidiuv tl» piatlxi ol SjHiisi'r, and 
the suddin dilfusion ot tin* tiaiislatul Uihli s tli’ u was no viuleot 
dcpartuic sudi as took plan on th< oliiu sidi of th«‘ (haniuT, more ; 
than omc, about tli< s.inu tiiiu With tin Inmli, alike & 
letters and in po]iti< s, tIu n lias ofu n b< ni n in tike d an impatience 
of old customs toupUd with a leadiness to follow new leaden to 
the veiy end of then (oiulusiuns, the PliSiadi a(;ain8t Marot, 
Konsard a(>ainst the Pldiade Mallurbe wh<n he tries — “ caneel " 
all Ronsard ”, to burn as tiny theiu'>cl\es say- all that (hey 
were wont to adoic Attending to tlu witty woid ,of Lowell, 
they too frctpicntly sptll t volution with an K 

fhe Englibh, on tht other hand, with a Itss nimble intelli- 
gence, have ^en content t*) let the jnesent giow out of the pa$t. 
and to call for no more thangc, from tunc to time, than wlmt is 
needed to meet extei nal alterations Sidm y and Spfiisei did no 
more than this, they adapted piost and virsi to new nei^ds 
ansng out of a new condition of society , .md m so doing 
made use of matenals, ind even of rrv thods, already to 
hands George Gascoigne, bom in the same year as Sackvuls/ 
died }ast before Sidney began to formulate his critinbih ; 
might be diihcuit to say in which period his work natur^dlgy|^', 
were it necessary for us to do so Since, however, Gi4faKNKne*a 
work is too slight and formless to be considered classical, ne(Sd 
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nat. ocmc^ ourselves, with him farther than to note him as. an 
, injti^ligent exi>erimc:nter in metre ; above all as the first English 
writer of original blank verse, afterwards so highly developed by 
MarIbWe and Shakspon*. His lines, indeed, leave much to be 
d^red in point of nmsieal effect and skilful variety ; but he is 
lucid and bold, ami bears towards Milton the same sort of relation 
that the painters of his age bear to Keiibi ns or Vandyke. 

Naif, natural, .sincere, bnl delicienl in constructive skill ; 
such is the verdict Ibal si'cms just in such cases of experimental 
boldnc.ss; few imb'ed o| sii< h artists pi(nluce works that please 
posterity; yet who l<now> what gifts ami ettorts niu?.t have been 
needed to make them what they were .\ml h« r<- we find one or 
two pr^ioiis artists who ledeem the ermh ness oi such primitive 
attempts. Thus in the year 1.S.S7 .appeared a litth* collection of 
poems which sliowial .< high 1< vel oi ‘.isle, both .iniong writers and 
readers ; it was entill.-d ; 'I'otttU's isittlony ; and it contained 
pOcm$ by two young palrici.iii.' who may he regarded as in some 
sort foveninners of Sidnev.* 

The first of Ifn.st' w.is the Im kless Henry floward. better 
known by his cuurtcsv lilh' <>1 " Earl of Surrey.” The date 
and place of his hiiih .irc imkm»wn, as indeed is also the case 
with most of llie e\ent> <if his life. He is, h(»wever, known to 
have made man\ enemies ; among them his own motlier, and. 
likewise his .sister, tlie widow of his friend, the Duke of Kichmond, 
-illcgitiinafe. son to King Henry VUl. ; he had also the ill-fortune 
. or imjMudemc to olfeml the Seymours, the rising lamily of the 
new nobility. The i .iiu-,ieions monarch was easily pi'isuaded to 
®arlib^vSurrey in die suspicion with which he regarded the Duke 
of NeSfoik, Surrey 'h lalhei. r>elieving that tli«'.se riohleinon were 
intondillK, to giv*. trouble after his iloath when the succession 
to the Cw'vn was sure to iv ci-ntc.sted - Henry doterniinod to get 
rid of them .both. Surrey w.i> charged with treason, brought 
to trial .as a coimnouer. ami jnit to death, on the verdict of a jury, 
■in Jantimy 1547, leaving the poems afterwards eolloctod by his 
friends and published, along with others, in the v»>lumcs above 
mentioned ; and also leaving some further work, including trans- 
itions of pari nf Virgil's Aertiif in gmod blank verse. 


VM reprinted in IS70 : Surrey's works have been also ■ twice 
in Qiio^eni times. 






Surrey seems to have been an iII*con<liicted ariid unijirhikMe 
young man, whose misfortunes liave pt*rhaps procured hiin n^ote. 
than his duo share of the sympathy of posterity. Not only was he 
unable to conciliate his mother and sister, he was apparend^ alt- 
unfaithful husband : his love-poetry beinj,' addressed to a lady-' 
other than his wife. Rut it is of delicate and often musical 
character; and In* desiTves- in tlu* uords of an excellent 
critic — “ the praise not onlv of heiiij; the tirsi who iiitroduced-'thd'- 
Sonnet into our lan.uua.ne, birt of liaviuj^ m.iile that dithcult foirtti; 
of composition the obedient jiUerpreli-r ol a poet’s focling?..’^'^- ' 
His quatrains on the death of his fiiend and luoilur-poct Wyat^,^' 
breathe a hi;;her sjjirit still. 

Tlie writer tlms cmimemorale*!, Sir Ihonias 
(1503-4'2). was associated with Surrey in Totti-ll's colloctidh .SUIT’S: 
in other n-spects also, lie was a Kentish Knif^ht, somewhajE-/, 
older than his friend. Surrey in his inemori.il Vi ises eelcbtat^lt^i 
the beauty ot his friend's person an<l tin* a< live wisdom of hisr^ 
mind; and it would seem likdy that Wyatl was in truth ash 
sujKJrior a man to Stirrey as he was evidently ^In inferior writer/^ 
Wyatt was much employed in diplomuey, and <lied suddenly on. a!' 
journey. If he had lived longer In- might have kt'pt his noblC;;'. 
friend froni ruin. The nitie already eiled is one whose accura^.,... 
and taste muk«' him an indisputabh* authority, and he placCitv' 
Wyatt high amongst English authors, .-js one ol the " Dioscuyi; •' 
of our Hawn.” 

" To Wyatt and Surrey,” writus Mr. Collins, “ our debt- 

is great. They introduced and natmulised the Sonnqt in 

Wyatt we .have our lirst classical satirist; ol our lyric , ^ctrj': 

he is one of the founders Tliey gave the death-blow to that • 

rudeness, that prolixity, that diffuseness, that pedantry, which’^, 

had deformed the poetry of medievalism they 

the permanent standard of our versification.” , 

Wyatt did not use blank verse, like Surrey and Gascoighf^g 
nor was he nearly so expert in other metris or such a 
expression. But he wrote some lyrical ]io;try of much 
and charm, of which specimens may be seen in Mr. 
tion, as also in Campbell's British Poets, and other chreStpAl^j^l^ 
,CampbdI--who spells the name " Wyat,” — is of 


* Mi. Qiurton Collins, Ward’s lingUsk Poets, \ol. J, 
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■the' jp^f had a secret passion for Anne Bolc 5 fn, afterwards Qtteen-. 
Consdirt and mother of the future Queen Elizabeth : and some of. 
his ' love- v<*i indicative f>f an unhappy attachment would fit 
rihidi this theory. 'I he jioel, ho\vev<*r. lived and served his King 
•and country M-veral years aft<T the tlerapitation of that ill-fated 
dady. The littlc' ode “ And wilt thou leave me thus ” — is very 
graceful and patlu-tie. though Mr. M'ard was not able to find room 
for it in his co1Ie< tion. The Satires an' in tive-haU measure, with 
rhyme deftly interwoven. r 

'n»e greatest prose-work, of the later Dawn - p.'rhaps we might 
call it Day-bnak, -is tlu- Aiigii<an Dtmk of Common Prayer, 
put together hy rrannur mi llie foundation of ’ho old breviaries 
and missids with a I’.salter. as alreadj stated, wiiich Coverdale’s 
Bible su|)]ilied. .-Vs the ritual of » lienoininatimi which, while 
claiming to be the nation. d Clnireli. has never been universal, or 
" Catholic," among the whoU- linglish-speakmg rare, the Prayer 
Book has been l.ir less inthieiUial on the lan.guage than the 
Auikorised Version of Ihc Hihlc. It was always rejected by the 
Scots, and siMrciiy less by those representatives of the Lollards 
who are themselves still iargiiy represented hy the Disiienters 
in England. Still, inanv Noneonformists have used prayers 
extracted from the book, which is alse» in extensive use, with 
•certain modificatimi.s, in the Ihiited States ami British colonies, 
"as also in the Bmtestanf Church of Ireland and in the small 
.’Episcojial connnuiiitN of North Britain. The jxxuliarity of the 
' flayer Book is that, while making use of the Latinised locutions 
/•tjhat, wei(‘ Iv ing brought into use by the scholarship of the 
'/Ji^S^psahee, and especially by translations from . the Latin 
it usii;dl>’ accompanies such words by an Anglo-Saxon 
'"^Stjuiv^ent. E.^., " aekmmiedge and confess," " dissemble nor , 
■'clolcfe ■(cloak)," " goodness and mercy," " assemble and meet 
together,*' “ requisite and necessary ; " are instances taken out 
•of tile ’very first paragraph. t The date of the Prayer Book, 
whitih ttnderw'cnt revision on doctrinal grounds, is from 1548 
, to '1552. About the same time appeared a System of Lope 
by l!h<nnas Wilson, Dean of Durham, who deserves notice. 


^ ' ■.'* A^yersion of the Scripture:; made by St Jerome, which gradaaliy supplanted 
2 allothtta ; aud which, ia spite of its adoption by the Bomanists, was mnchwied 
.tjby earlier translators of the Bible into BngUsh. 

igr be eaid that ** necessary was as much a word of lAtlniOiMnM 
y ; but it was already naturalised and the other was not. 
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as the earliest English critic lie was the forerunner of a series 
of purists to whom the language has bt'en indebted for warnings 
on the bubjtrt taisid bv the L.itinisin!' tendency of which the 
Prayer Book ga\c induation Wilson nas alarmed lor the 
integrity of the tongue used h\ Fnglishnun " these fine English 
clerks," he \Mot» , "will s.i\ tint (lie^ sinsik their mothwr- 
tongue if a man should i liatg* llu m w illi < ounli i h ifing the King’s 
English.. Iht unK.uned oi looltsli f.int isti* al that smells 
but of leaining (sm h hllows a% have son Ii iimd men m their 
day) will so I atm then tongues tlial tiu sm)]>|i > nmot but wonder 
at then talk .ind think sunK, tin \ sjnak In sonu nvelalion" 

Tin p.issagt Is not (ited as .i ,«»od snnph <it tin prose ot 
thi tinn to whuh how< m.i it docs no disiiidil bnl lather, 
as showing the rno\«nnnt tint was >ome on ind how it wasi 
viewed by <i c unti m|)oi.(i v sdiohi Donblli stnh olistinate 
sarcasm was but tin coiiflnt ot i besom and tin \tlmtn , new 
needs w'lll ha\c tuw cvpussion. but it w.is v • 11 of Oc m Wilson, 
as it 1!^ Will lot us still, to w.it«h ovu llu puiily c»l our literary 
organ and guaid it iiom unin'c • ss.ii\ and inn on i iti il in ologisins * 
rhere is a Sa\on jn'dantry as \v« II as tin n is ,i I itm « \ iggeration , 
one would nc ithci wish to sti S.imin I johiison and Sn J Browne 
followed bhndh, not \it the I'nehdi (jiammaii.m who, desiiing 
to intiodiuc tin haiinr to tin dc^ios of lompaiison, prefers 
to tell him that ‘ thiu be three pitches ol sin hnes^ ” Perhaps 
when me lined to *.niile at ( lanme i s double loeutiems, wo may 
pause to ask how he could have done* bittei to piovidefor the 
introduction and naturalisatnm of the* ne w-e omeis , to our 
vocabulaiy • 

Anothei famous prose*-wiite*i was Hugh I atimer, the 
sturdy yeoman-bishop who died s<j rhe*erfnlly in tin* flames at 
Oxford. Latimer’s sermons aic full of raey English, anei extract^ 

• from them are still accessible in books of Extracts 1 1 1 <^ language^ 

is simple and less scholarly than th.it oi his metropolitan wd' 
fdlow-martyr. Archbishop Cranmer thus m a passage* of turenty^ 
five lines, no more than a dozen Latin words have been coniiteC - 
Latimer was bom in 149<)andthc yeai of.his martyrdom mi* 
1555 . 

* Such, for example, as lengthy *' when wr have * long " afareadyt Steiy^ 
ngllmliave of late discarded the word ^'pecuniary'’ and um 
place, which ia a word oi quite different significance "Commence " is too ofte 
wasdwhpB ** hqgni*' would serve every pnrpoae. ^ 
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... - Vkosor Ascham (1515-68) and George Cavendish (d. 1562) 

. scarcely Classics, but may be mentioned as writers of 
/. not unskilful pro.se. More famous is Lord Berners (circ. 1409- 
■ 1552) wIkjsc exccllenl translation of Froissart’s chronicle has been 
V reprintt'd so lately as 1895. 

•! By far the mo.st important pro.sc- writer, however, of the 
earlier I’udor time is Sir Tlionuis Moni (1478-1535), a man versed 
in many jtaths of life and famou.- in them all. More was originally 
a page in the Inmsehokl of An hf»islu>p (( ardiiial) Morton (1426- 
15(K>), who IS said to have foretold the boy's future di-'^tinction. 
On attaining; man’s estate .More boiame an O.xonian and a 
barrister who, for ;i briel wliih-. w<.'U the la\ :;r of tiie wilftil Henry 
VIII, and wa.s tlie first layman to-h>>|d llie Great Seal, More 
bttcame Lord Mich Cham ellor of Fn, eland in 1529 ; and one has to 
admit wit li n^rel lliai, in the oppo.-.ilion to the breach with 
.Komo, which was then just l)e,..,'iiiniim, lie .sometimes Usjcd his 
power, as we have sei-n in the memorabli' e:ise of Tyndalc on the 
side of perseeution. Lie Ion;; he had to diink of his own cjip ; for 
when the eapneious monarch, in defiance ol the Pope, determined 
to proclaim himself Siijireme Ib adoftho ( hnn h. More utterly 
refused atajuiescenee and 'v.is beiie.ided. after .i week's trial, 
in the fif(y-eif;htli year of his 

In the intervals of his busy life More found time to do some 
J very inn>ortanl literary work. Some of it was in Latin, which has 
gained him a pla<v in ( dnlinental history as "Monts. ’ But it 
r.is, necessarily, with his Fnglish works that we .ire hero particular- 
j ;ly con(;erned ; and these chiefly intere.st ns in their historical 
I'^pect, the parts devoted to religions controversy having sunk to 
.deciiost depths of Lethe. The History of Ethvard V and his 
bft^ur, and of kh'hard 111 is another matter, and perhaps 
- better worth our attention than any prose-wi>rk of the period.... 

' Hallam, .not given to exaggeration, cliaractorises this book as"'^ 
..“the first English pro.se-work free from vulgarism and pedantry," 
.jaiid such a character from such a man deser\'es the title "epoch- 
. making.’ '• It was published in 151.3 ; and alt’.ough, as we shall' 

. see llallam’s praise* may be a little hasty, it takes a pro,nunent 
, ...place among the ^ early “ histories” as contrasted with mere 
chronicles. 


'f -' ■ ■ * xike distinguished critic would svein to have forgotten such oroee* waters as 

Wjridil. 
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More’s groat monnrnont i> tho political romance called 
Utopia often reproduced in modern tinu's ; but the fact of his 
having written in Latin prevents us from ree.irding it as an English 
Classic, though it was rendered iuti> t.nr lan,mi.ige in the next 
generation. Hut More had then been de.n! many years. 

One reason that makes n.^ il. ii!i;r to the entire acceptance 
of Hallam's sentenee i-. tliat iheiv was .i hi :iirie:il work of the time 
quite free from both vulg.nism^anil pedantn' of \vhi«‘h \vc cannot 
be sure, that it was not written as * aily as Mon '-,, it certainly 
had the honour of l)eiiig eonsulted ami foUi.wt-d by ShaksiJerer*^' 
This was Hall’s Uninn of ihe lloiiacs of Voile iind Lancaster, 
etc. 

Edward H.dl u.!.^ i I.ondiuur of wlm-e bii* Iiltl<‘ is know'n 
but that he was born lietore More, .and is b> laval to have 
at a great age in 1547. His history wa.^ published by Richard-, 
C'liafton s<>rne l> n yt ar-; Inter ; and is the work !■! vo Il-educ;ited 
man, in whi' h .u ts oi stat< and seem s ol pomp .ue si t forth with 
dm* dignilv. In many i)arts ol Mi.iks-peii H.dl’s actual 
words are n j'rodnced. Ihe b-.'. t ■•dition i. th::l bv llie late Sir 
Henry Ellis of the Hritish V'''emM.‘‘ I Ir se .ne ll!e principal 
wiiters whiaii tlu- Iv )!ais'':!i!i e piodnc’ d ri baigl nid, if \vc may 
judge by our nsn.d iriteiion of f.ivour witli •]>'■ -lerity. And, 
before going any larthei bmk, il will !»• de.'-ir.dd-- to give a few 
f.ie.ts regarding .in epo'li which, tlioogh it w.is less influential 
in England than in sum.' 'oulh- rii I ntd' did act as a kind of 
new departure evi u in our lar-ou i-huid. , 

The fiftee nth century had bei n in laiglaiid a is riod of ignoble 
barbari.sin. Here .and ibtre hod .ijipeared a man conscious of 
something better tlnm gross scnstudily, politie.al intrigue, battle 
and murder, but even these, men had been influenced by their age 
for evil, while they wholly failed to influent e their age .for good. 
Such was the ease with “ the good Duke Humjjhrey ” (d. 1457), • 
John Tiptoft. Earl of \\'orccstcr (d. 147*)), the kingmaker Warwick^y 
and Richard of Gloucester, all able but singnlarly sanguinary\ 
and unscruj^iiloi's men. Learning, art, and virtue, all languished-;,' 
with one exception — to be named prc-hcnlly - there were no-gopd^' 
writers cither in verse or prose ; the noble -<1 heads fell on t^. 
scaffold ; the fields of England were fattened with cbuhtleSis 


Uicil liiBa. 
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corpses (n licr bravest and nobkst sons; the. dead at Towton 
^dlonc wt ri ton\|)iJl(‘d to nuiTibir over 28,000, and 85 princes of 
j^'the blocid ]>i ri di' d during' the period, 

Jn tb^’ I battle of Ur* War *)f tlu‘ looses there was 
'^prisoner takt-n, wbosi* rase forms the exeej^tion mentioned above; 
\and for ;;iai rt ason merits a f^lanre liere, ilion^^di he may not, 
rstrietly sp' akin,^, be railed a Classic . 

Sir John I'ortesrne (birth* and death undati'd) was a 
barrister of LinroliCs Inn, who Iwrame S r.eeant-at-Law in 1441 
and in the lollowin^^ yiar was made t hiil Justice ol the King's 
Bench. 

A staniic'b adbcavnl of tbo U< d Rose. Ik' was taken to the 
Continent by Oneen Mareau t in 1403 a.iui lor sonu lime acted 
as jt^tor to the ill-starred Prime, her son, in hi^) exile there. In 
* that capac ity I'ortesc uc wnde a book, which has b(*c*ii often praised 
and cited, in which he* emit a vc aired t‘» prejKire his royal pupil 
lor the i)ossibI(‘ futinc\ It was entitled The Governance of 
England : and it nmlertoc;k to show, by c canparison with other 
European Slates, tlu' advantages cd a limited Monarchy. So high 
a conception in sm b an age may •t|.'c‘ll ama/e us ; and the execu- 
tion was no less remarkable, 'fhe last reprint of this work was 
at the University Press, Oxford, 1888. hortesc'ue returned with 
the Oueen in 1471, and was captured on the held of Tewkesbury. 
;.;Hc then mmlr his submissitm to the Yorkist King, and is believed 
!’ ,to have Uvcil on in peace till the revival of the Lancastrian cause 
iin -1485, and even a little longer.* He and Cardinal Morton are 
r"^e two instances of longevity in that terrible century. Kortescue, 

- however, i.s an exceptional man ; generally the English of his time 
rWere tmcoinnivnily abandoned to crime, and almost without 
, illumination. The light broke at last, and it came from the East.; 
y'.The fall of Constantinople in 1453 had caused a great exodus of. 
Gre^ scholars, actual Greeks lt> whom the tongue of Plato was 
a living language, seeking refuge in Italy and paying for Italian > 
hospitMity by priceless gifts. Never in the world's history has 
, been such a mentaKregeneration as what ensued ; at first indeed 
;■ it took the form of a revolt that was directed equally against ^ht 
-and darkness, an eager scrutiny and criticism of every received 
.opinion and every existing institution. The movement was har^y 
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domesticated in England until the an ival of the Dutch prof«S 90 r 
Desidenus KiaMiiua who Linciid th<Tt.\ on the invitation of Lotd 
Montjoy, in E\t.n tlun Ins st.ii\ uas shoit , noi was it 

till eight iaUi t'lai in i snoiid M-.it lio began Ins liiundship 
with Mon. \\hau\«t \\a t\ns-^i\t in the Renaissamc move- 
ment wa- b\ tin-, tiini lK..,inninv to dn oui and it was natural 
to that wise ind in d 1 luhslnnan to t nt« ii iiii none but its better 
element Mou is not onl\ tlu Inst ol tin I nv,iish Humanists 
but tht most lU'.th lamous " ^ ^ 

Tin K(nus-.an(i mo\<.tmnt was ,it.ilh idvaiutdin England^ 
by tilt list t 1 till ])niitin^-l)n S-. whuli, until ii w i. siippleiuentud 
long altu bi tlu sti im 1 11 ^ 1111 , xiiiiaiiud tlu most marvellous 
addition that (iiilistd nun hid <\ii madi to his nitnial advan- 
tages and iHWiiS| liu* hist gii it Liistlish punter was*. 
William ( ixton (l-i'i'i-*-)!), who was not only that but -such 
was tlu d« iilh ol c<ipv ’ in that liappy liiiii was ottentimes 
also his own iitiiJiot , 

Ot all tlu Volks pniitid at t i\ton s puss at \V» slimnster, 
none ha\< pioxid so pitniuuntly popul 11 , is the Mori 
d’ AitJiio ibii h Is iriqiuntly iipiodiutd in modiin times and 
has gum inspuation to somJ ol mu gu ibst ituiil poets. Of 
the aulhoi himsiil tluu is bioiluiig known biyond the meagre 
statements m tlu pnbhslut s pulinnnaiv adduss hVoni this it 
seems tint Malory was a knight, Jus Mnistiiu name being 
Tliomas , tlial hi got his ni iti rial lioin 1 11 lu ii soiiixcs , ixnd that 
he wroti tlu loinanie in 1470. 

Iht first iditiun appemid m 1485, in tlu lorm of a blark- 
lettcr folio ^ and it is far from bung a nure tiaiuJation, the 
French materials bung digested into i wlioh whiih Sir W. Scott 
pronounced indisputably tlu b» st jirosi 1 oinam e the English , 
language can boast of" Mi Andiiw Lang rontributed an4> 
instructive css-iy on Malory’s prose style in 1891, to which all who 
desue furtlu r information may be ' onfidc ntly rt'fi rn d • ♦ ' 

Another pi css was set up in Fleet Street, J.ondon, by GixtonV; 
foreman, De Worde, a llclgian Here was punted a book of only, 
one degree less interest for us than Mor/ d'.l^ihnr Tliis was th<l| 

* A monograph on Erasniu by the Utc Pro! hroueb wi> published after thJ*' 
anthor’a death ; iS94 

t The word ** civuised * has to bo used bbcau-.e undoubtedly Wall's 
invention was the Jire-dnU, until tbi. introduction of urbicli no civUmden Wai 
powible. 
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famous Travels of Sir John Mandeville, actually believed by 
such an authority as Halliwcll-Phillipps to be the work of an 
English pliysicinn and written in 1336; but now generally admitted 
>to be little more than a literary hoax or mystification. The real 
fact is that th(‘ printed English version cannot be traced higher 
. than the year 1499, when it issued from De Wordc’.s press, although 
the style and spi'lling would appear to indicate a manuscript 
originally comjiosed a little earlier than Maloiy's romance — say 
about the end of the reign ol Henry V. The 4’xistence of the 
Knight of St. Albans and of an Engli^-h «>riginal by him is more 
than doubtful. Nevertheli ss, it is made good to the belief of many 
by the undoubted tact th.it a tomb once stood in an Abbey at 
Lidge, bearing an epitajih in whidi he was -ivied “ Dominus 
Johannes de Mandeville,” otheiwisc called ' .id barbam,” and 
said to ha\e been a Knight ol England and Docioi of Medicine, 
who died 17th Novembei, A. I). 1371. In the words about the 
beard has been believed to he the ke\ to the enigma. 

Tlie original woik is now gem rally supjiosed to have been 
written in Latin, about the ye.u 1379 . .ind some French copies 
arc said to bear a dedie.ition to King Edwaid III of England, 
which is a conlirnuilor\ evidence* l>ut in its printed form the 
earliest L.Uin edition bears date ^ Lyons. 1489,” <ind the name 
of the writer appe.irs to haw been Jehan de Bourgogne, called 
” it la barbe.” I’lrttin;: these laets together the beaidcd Mandeville 
of the Liege Abbey socius tolerably well accounted lor.* Hut the 
English version attributed to the apocryphal English Knight and 
M.D. has so long hold the ticld as the tirst woik ot English prose 
that it sifemed disirable that a word .about it should be said here. 
The ” Travels " .ire what Bishop T..itimer might' have called 
a mingle-mangle, lounded, to some slight < \lent, upon the 
actual expi*rieiue of Jehan w’ith the beaid in Palestine, but 
mostly eominled, without acknowiedgnient , from the w'orks of 
‘.Odoric, Curpini .uid others, and in every lespei t a gigantic fraud. 
The style, ncvertluie.ss. of De W'orde’s Mandeville is a good 
specimen of early English pro.se, and the b.)ok has been often 
reprinted, t 

|d£|j||L* See an article o^MandcviUe in the latest edition of the Encyclopedia 
^B|mEBca (Vot, IS.) by the late su H. Yule ami Mr. £. B. Micholaoo. Also one 
HBRSm present writw in the IVti/fuiui/er Urnetii, 1896. 

■JS'I' T A handsome edition of the "TravelV tras republished by Messrs. Constable 
• _ Co. of Westminster, at the end of 1895, in srnich however the above view is 
'^notadmttted(and only mentioned as an absurdity. 
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We have now taken a rapid biirvey of the best English books 
of the Renaissance, and all that is loft to do is to take note of a 
few — ^a very few -^^o^ks prodmod bv those marvellous men who, 
bursting thiough all the hmdiauccs nt medio v.ilisni, anticipated 
bcttei times with piccocious genius In iMiglaud, for obvious 
reasons, the igc ot the Roses cnnUl nol hut be i barren time. 
Before Malou mil I ortosiuo then t lunot bi s.iid to have been 
any organisul piust duiingllu ptst thni qinitu of the fifteenth 
rcntuiy Noi was tlu i.isi ol jxkIiv miuh IxtUi Lydgate 
(1370-1440) .mil ()«iliv< {l.lfi.S-1450 Invniv, no light tfl 
be called (lissus In the ulinost sintih ol louiOsv Iho best 
woik, indeed, of that lime < anu iiom Siotluul in Hut old form of 
Northun Lnghsh whuh iltiiMinls .,n\v into Hu well-known 
dialect ol Robeit Burns Amiui., these Siottisli wiiteis ivere 
some poets of i onsieler.ibli mint whosi woik^ vn dill included 
in popnl ti c olli ( tions 

Siuh woie William Dunhar suppoul to Invi hi on bofS 
about the middle of tlu unltiu Kobirt IhiNn on about a 
ejuaitci oi i ( ntiiiv litii * ind Kills I tmi tlu hirst ol 
Scotland a Piiiui full ol all t'ii enltiin ol his i^i .ind d( s«>rvmg 
of a happiet lot than that wind) tell to him Boin in 1304, James 
came into the hands ot the Lii.,hsh wliin (>nl^ < liven years Of 
age and w a di t iine d no Ics than e i,^lilt t n v( an d.ii ing which he 
breami piotuunl in all kni,.,hth .u k in)>Iishinints and in al 
the known toims of learning Mr ( impb'll Siiys that he fought 
under Hcnr\ \ in lianic I lit slin/as m whuh he describe: 
his chambci in tin lound tower at \\ ind-or and Ins lint sigKt of the 
lady whom hi umtually made his Ouiin .tu familiai to al 
students of Ln^lnh vcisc The pas-,.igc oc un in • j lu in called 
'I he Kinfi's Qnno, of which an edition appealed in 1884, nndci 
the able iditoiship ot Piof Skeat James married thji lady— 
Joan Beautoit — m 1424, and being pcimittcd to n turn to Scotlancj 
was crowned King of that countrv in the s mu yt n But he was 
too good lor the place and lime , his litort-, to establish order 
offended his nobles and he' was mnrdeuel a1/i\rth m Febniat^ 
1437 His poems can hardly rank as Classics, yet they merit 
a passing glance as helping to bndge the gulf between Chaucc(| 
and Sackvdle 

/ 

* See aa able and acute cnticism in Mr. Ward's Citgltsh Po$U bf l^i: W. £. 
Henlqr. 
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. ' 'There are only three names left on onr list but they are great 
•idlttes:— 

* ■ , s ' 

William of Langland, the author of the Vii'ion of Piers 
’pte J’louf'htnan, was born in Sln•o^)^hiIV, 1332. auJ bred for 
the clerical jnofession ; but he nev* r took priest's orders, 
having married yotnig. lie began when alxait thirty to write, 
a s{itir<‘ on the vi« es of lii.s conleniporai ies whit )• gradually grew 
into the book ol which the abiid.ee(l title is hen given, for a full 
account of which we cannot do better than reier to the article by 
Prof. Sk<-at in Mr. Wanl's Po« ts (\ ol. I.) Thongli not a professed 
Lollard, the iiuthor shows a disgust of the i li‘ii< ai :ibuses prevalent 
in the. I4th eentury ; the agrienlfnral distress which finally 
provoked the risings of the reign of Richard 11 is boldly described 
and lamented anti the whole is liehl together by the bond that is 
spiritual rather than literary. Nevertheless, tin re is evidence 
that the author must have had a stuise of artistic responsibility ; 
in middle life lie went to live in kontlon where he revised and in 
fact rewrote his’jioein, and a thin! revision was made about 1393. 
'JTie whole of the three te.xts lias been edited bv Prof. Skeat 
(1867-84). S 

The conception and form of this much-laboured work are 
alike original, so lar as can be now learnt. The subject is as 
various as life ilsell : laudseape, street, the sorrows of the labourer, 
the consolations of the fhurch. There is no rhyme, and the 
•Smetre is so uncouth as to di-fy classification, ('anipbcll thought 
'|t mainly anopacatic, Skeat says it is rather dactylic : the 
.practice throughout is alliterative - which adds to the 
obscurity of the style. M’ords of French origin are freely 
aised; the author is generally abreast of his time, as when he 
'mentions " guns,” then quite a novelty in European war. 
Thus wc*may fairly cite William as a complete prototype of the 
English literary man ; nurtured as a scholar, yet full of sympathy' 
for the poor: seeking his broad in London, yet never forgetting' 
.the.wenery and in^^jdonts of rural life ; original and industrious'; 
Avhrking less for the pleasure of a thoughtless world than for the- 
^sa^sfaction of his ow'n ideals. But such a srheme has necessarily 
^involyed inequality and even todiousness ; the Ftsfon can scarcely, 
■the csiUt^a general favourite, although most interesting to earnest 
It. has adso been an abundant source of inspica^n to 
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successive poets . and its mfluonce has been traced m t,yd|^t<>» 
Gascoigne, Drayton, bponset and Milton 

A yet inoic intclUdual ^Mlttl ol tint piinutivc period has 
been G(ottn\ ( haucoi 14(K)) a name only second to 

that of Shak^piK on tlu loll of rn/,land’s liteiaiy glories. 
The e\a«.l diti. of llu poif s Inith is nnkiiown , he was the son 
of a London wim-nuit li int uni hu d m tlu houv'hold of the Duke 
of Claiinci whom lu aitoinpinud to tlu wii in 1 ranee , this 
must ha\« luiu duiin, tin 1 tsi iin i um ol 1 laine in 1JK59, when 
the poit w isjuiluips I littK»o\(i twiiiiv s* u ol agt He was 
taken piisoiui bv tlu lundi but libuitid oon iftii, the King 
contiibutin.., 1 Uf^th to his i insom lb tlu a u tinned to Knglandi, 
ultimati 1^ intiiin., tlu hoiisdiold ol Kin I dw od 111 In 1372 < 
he \isit(d It iK on i diphnn llu mission oul iltu his leturn, 
obtained tlu ( ontiolhiship of tlu ( u tonis m LiiMdon , he 
becaini a nu mbu of tlu House of ( (iinnunis loi tlu shite ot Kent 
in 1386 and dud in 140(1 Ih i)>pius tohiM lu i n engaged 
in littiarv woik dmin.., tKail\ thiity m us ot this laborious 
Iif(, piodtuin., t'u lioo/ of tlu 1)iuhi',\ ibout I.U>9, while the 
( anierhttry 1 aUs .lu bduiidto liivi oKUjiiod in litist years, 
The Book of tlu Dtuluss is i soil ol d( ,v on tlu d<‘ath of 
Blamhc of C istih tlu fiist^ aiU of John ot (iiiint In whom 
poet was ]Mttonis(d Ills lu \1 most nmukibli woik WaSx 
Troilus and ( risiidi iltuwuds tin fiviyuiti pu u of ^ir 

Philip Sidmv Tlu pod’s dinia\ is sent m tlu House of 
hame, tlu Legind of (,ood llouun md llu* best of the 
Canterbury I alts , but tlu joiiiiuy to Italy left permanent 
traces of tinislud woikmatislu]) upon what lu did lu his later 
years Dante Jloctauio and P< tiaidi all supplied Goth matter 
and manner for these pot in- , ind it was riseivid to the dxiys of 
Milton, nearly three k tiluru s latei foi siidi din d irtistu intcr- 
courst* with Italy to bi nnewid by an Knglisli author Abont 
1384, Chain fr, having betome pirsonally distin.,mslu*d and proS* 
perous, undertook the great work of his lib, llu 'roles of 
Canterbury Ptlgrimaqo I he nonunt w.is projntious lor a grett' 
literary undertaking, tli Blaik Di itli hnl m ised its rav^lg^;' 
the peasant's revolt had ban suppitssid >n ronsdvitivereacHfia 
held the country quiet , \Vy< liif had c( iv d to disturb 
minds by active rontroversv and was dying m his parsonag^v'*^t 
was fortunate that at such a period of comparative calm CImuoer 
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should have been in the maturity of his development. As Mr. 
Gardiner has pointed out, the hour and the man had met in the 
ha^i^t accord. The Tales, indeed, belonged in many instances 
tO. an earlier period ; biil what .i^ives them unity and specially 
connects them with the time ib the famous and inimitable Prologue, 
irte idea, perhaps borrowed from tin; plan of Boccaccio's 
hJDecamcnm , is lhai a score or so r»f per'<ons have met at an inn 
in the Borough in ordei to ride together to Canterbury to visit 
and worship at llu- sliriiu' oJ licckei. iiiuidi'ied in that Cathedral 
iiomc two cinlnne-. and '•irice then canonised as Saint 

Thomas. All the middle, clas'.es of r.iigi.uul as then existing are 
represented; and since the way wa.- long, tlwy .r^ree to beguile 
the time by rel.iliug stories lor the cmuu’.on aninsemcnt. This 
machinery may Ix' allowed to In vuiiev li.il (him.-.y and artificial 
without dftninishing oiir relish lor llie soeini ;m>< 1 personal descrip- 
tions involved and mir admiiatnm for the sly luiinour and gonial 
sympathy disidayed i;i lln' . NreiitiMn. .\.s in other cases we shall 
find jndiriously -.el.'i ii;! < \n,n l.s m ('iiiiif>hil! and Ward ', and 
the criticism uhi> Ii la.s Ik^ .1 pivri.Kotl to In'. e\ir lets by the editor 
of the last-named- coileiti.-n is highly iii'-lnieiiw. It would 
indeed be almost nun ).-.--i!>] ■ loover-»slimate Mr. Ward's service to 
‘Studentsin thus caliuig 4 ei:i. ral altonlVon to the merits of Chaucer ; 
\vho was not (Uily tli<' hit In r of modern ICnglisit lin r iture but the 
inventor of the luojlevi'. English language.* For it is absurd to 
givvt the name <'» ‘ Fuclisli ’ to earlier works which cannot bo 
understood i)ut bv ihc s.-mc amount of attention and re.scarch 
which a^;e revic.iiad In- tlia le ulers of a dead la.nguage. As to the 
fdnlt sometimes imputed to Chaucer of the » \('essjve use of French 
locutions, we havi- to rePaark, in the first place, that he does not 
tiSC them so much as the plebian satirist -.d' Vias Plowtnan's 
Vision. And, furth.or, that since a sort of I-'reneh — what the poet 
hintsclf .called “ Srralferd-at-l’ow ” French —was the current 
speech of Parliament and the remarkable thing is the 

t^uantity of* Galli''i.-,ms tliat Chaucer, a trequenter of both, 
excludii^ rather thati the quantity which he retained. 

*■ . Chaucer's action upon his succossorb has been unique : • 

Tydgate, King JamosH Hmibar. openly professed themselves his 

' * A repent criticism has established that it was tbe ioduence ot Chancer 
caused what is known us the '*£ast Midland" dialect to become the 
clasdcal iom of literary English. 
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disciples; Spenser calls him the well of English undefiled » 
Dryden and Wordsworth paraphiascd his Tales , Tennyson 
mutates and piaisc& him , as tlu momtng<star of song ” 

" Dan Chaurct tlu hist w iibk \\itos( sweit bieath 
Pielmkd those nitlodions bnists that hll 
Ihc spatioiis times ot ^leat 1 li/dHtii 
^^^th sounds lint nho still 

Not to dutll on othii signs ol ntilits < Iniun s Talei have 
been lately mdiukd in Mi Sttads Ponn /' < 

Adopting SpdisLi s imtiplioiK d disoi] ti m ol ( liaucer as 
smtabk to tlu iinlo^v <.mplo\(d at tlu < n im m i nu nt of this 
imdertakiiu: one c in it ud tlu uitlun ot tlu f utUrb»ty TaUn 
as tht. otuiiial (ouiit un ol Uu I n lisli I ni n i i ind lileiaturet 
the ultimatt \m11 Ik id 1 1 tlu uihkiiuss ol iiutlu\ d biibarism. 
Nevertheless b\ tlu idt ol (liiiuti wt imi I plui John 
Wychlfo (iboiit Idis S4l bon luiliips Idtiin \i iis before 

the poet — \ Ink hisdrnist u 1 iitlnuoiili In lu « n nu ntioiu d as 
( \aUly conti npoi iiuous with tlu (oinph tii n < I ( Intuti s great 
work — in whu li mdi cd lu is s > lu li lu s tlion^ln t ‘i* 1 1 nm el at 
rhccharad i most lonOf^It chsiiilxdin tli i moilil Prolof'Ut 

Is the pai ish 1 1 1 st ^ 

' lb w lit d illi 1 11 > p >m]> o< n\inn 
No in 1(1 liimsdt spidd n-. i iii * 
llu 1 i\ 1 ( liiisi j’d In \p( st'( s ♦ w( l\i 
III t uuJ'l but his 1» kl'iwnjit liiinsdf 
The hist mtlu util i«i ud d tlii'- Miuiible scholai is as 
master ol JJillu 1 ( olhn Ovloid in IdW) \>lun lu vias probably 
not less than* thiitt -si\ ji.ns d igt rutiundcd by Jolin of 
(launt whose /i d fora trnislitid Ihbh Insbnn di< idy notod« 
he became known as an taiiust uul indiuntid prcailut, and 
in 1374 was picstnUd to thf itdory ol Liittuwoith wluio he 
continued his icforniing labouis I cnii >tars latf r ‘Wychfie 
began a setus of traits pioiokcd bj ilw si mdal thin discredit* 
ing the praitici. and — as lu ronsidired llu doctrines of the^l 
Western Chuich What the practm was 'ue can conjectui^^' 
from the good-humoured siriasm of (hauccr Moreover tfiW* 
English Prelates wcit no longer patnotir and popular men, .■BKi 
Langton and Grosstt^te, but fine grntlemcn belonging to qohlb 
families, or in any case sympathising with the i^dlord daiB, 
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Abroad Ihcif was anim<itcd romjx'tilion for thf* headship of 
Christendom, .ind the Ret tor t>f Ltittei worth who had long been 
losing ]»♦> 'W( tif .1 stni,I(* Pope was not hkt J\ to ictiini to a former 
allegianif wlitn Ik saw tli( Iloh Si ronlt-tid bttwten Urban VI 
and (It mint Nil lit wtnt dttp in tin ‘■liidv of the Scriptures 
wheio hi hilii\id that hi huind .i put -.\sliin tlu piopagation 
olwhidiwoiild 1)1 the tun ol allsurh diNOidiis andheactord- 
ingJy toniniissjoiu d .i lompan^ ot itiniiant niissionanes to 
piodaiin his opinions Iht woik w i'* disi oun tenanted by the 
•Parliament, thoiiali slioiidy sujijfoittd toi a tiini at hast bv the 
Duke of L.ini tistii who was i \( n u porti d to li i\ i spoken strongly 
on the siibptt in tin itniisi ol a dibalt in tl < House of Loids 
To dcprivi till pi()j)li ol an Liubsh liiblt woiao, s,iid the Pnnee, 
"make Hum tin dugs ol I niopi* AH nations but they had 
the Wind ol (lod whidi is tlu I.iw oi oui tilth laih in then 
own l.ingn.igi 

Wydillt isiapid diittl i>»isitntion iloubthss bv reason of 
the Duke's iimntinaiKi oi piotniion and dii d in liis parsonage 
in 1384 NNi Jmm <dii<uU sun t tiw lints of his tianslation 
which is VI rv mnaikabli both as an ap]>i.d tt) hnglishmcn m 
their own tongiit and .is the lound.ilion of tlu subsequent indepen- 
dence of oui national tliaiattii S) suntssful wire the measures 
taken by the (lovi iniuti.t of tliosi days to impede the diffusion 
of Wycliffi 's vei Sion, th.it ( opus howcvci nmltiplied soon became 
larc and losHv In tin n v,n of Hmiy N , Kss than lialf a century 
aflej^the woik had bun i oinpleti d, a manusriipt Bible fetched a 
prieft fiilh iquuahnt to /40 ol luodein monev Notwithstanding 
all this,* how I'M 1 , it ])ioMd ivintualh that a seed had been sown 
which letaiiu d i luiipli tt \it.ilitv , though it did not goi mmate for a 
period of olinost two lumdicd \eais in thi full morning time 
of the Ron.ussaiiii 

Prematuie .is NVmIiHi lehgious movement may seem to have 
been, hc*sh.ires with (haiuei the lionoui ol being the founder of 
our own piosc These aic the fust ol that dynasty nobly spoken of 
by Bynron as " Tliosc dc.id but sceptred Sovereigns who rule 
our spints from tJieir inns ’ 

(To II Conchtded ) 


England 


H. G KEENE. 
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I I , ii III I ii II 

Lt rbvbiiiii iniillo iiinintim n ti ( iin> 

Non ‘•imois till nu \ 1 i I ml i sti 1 liiiiint 

• \i M II ll \I 


Twas in the villaRc So uid so 
\ lull two hunditd v» ais ii,o 
An owl trom out tin no.'hboniin wood 
Hippid Ian uid llan in sc iiin of lood 
As lats and h/ iids sm dl< i buds • 

And fiuat black Iwclks boinc on sbcids 
Jsor rested till the nijlit w is sjx nt 
And morn {ileamtd led in tli one iit, 

\Mun like i culprit e im,ht m th' let, • 

In ll ai to go on oriel rut 
1 CM ccerybird or sin ill oi re if 
\\ ould now in turn re t ili ite 
Obstruct his blinded flight, and pe<k him 
No spiiTow e ’en would ne>w respect hii i 
tor he was top-dog all the night, 

Plied beak and talon left and right 
Spreading round death, destruction gun - 
'Iwas now their turn to have at him 
For Life is but a spinning wheel 
For ever turning, nevei still. 

And we but cdods — no whe re, nor win ne e — 
That stick to its circumference, ** 

Now at the top, and now at bottom, ^ 
Now wedged m here, now thithe r shot in. 
Till length, by force centnfugal. 

We fall away, and that is all — 
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Aiid Tinic’b old behoin defers the way. 

And lumpb us bark to roadsjc' • day. 

To 'scape unpleasant affiddil 
Into a (laiksouK b.irn In* \\<nt. 

And the le snim from lit,lil .uul harm 
ftalf <osv in ,1 (fiiiKi uaiin, 

Jnti-nt 'iK.itli ni'Jit - cI.mL < ii' 0 |n 

To f)\ bark to 111-. l/an\ lu (u- 

Old tiu with 1m iihIu-- bo ' ,ml brul 

Thv iiuiiiv v< ars mhalHi.uit 

Thou ne’ei a”am sh ill look on m /u 

For Im1( hath otlui thm"s in sIok 

Hath maiked this \d\ Imit ol aU and cvi iv, 

'lo point a iiKMal Ol adoin .< st(M\ 

I he b.un bdoiietd to a wialtln lainni 
\clcpt Ihikiiiiii ]i iiid 1 Iuk>i’niiam< 1 
And Kama w.is li>. an am linst\ 

Obcjtd, and in\ti a-.l.id kis \\ast\ 

The bam ll< oikiI .a bu.ik oi d i\ 

For fuel, t^iain, On in a , 

Seam jiasMil tin thashold \\*liei« 'u -.tood 
As petiilud. ( 1 lilotk ol wood 
For thin \Tfitlii’i tin fount s.iw In 
A pan ol I \ < s elow red. and fiet v , 

He tumbled bavkwatel, and pell-mell 
lian to Ills niasiei. and tlid tell, 

Hoxv a tiniundous, unknown moiisiei 
Lav spiawlm^ m the bam Iheie, 

Lay coileii up m tin foimi. .uid 
KesembUd noueht on se.< oi land, 

Had two great tolling orbs of fite. 

Which hen and theie In twisted iliie. 

And hissed with disnnil sound, and hollow, 
Wi*uld an5*one' at one gulp swallow 
With no nioi^lubb, or leiemony. 

Than boa constrictor would a conew . 

'* Go,” said his master, ‘‘ you’ie a dolt, 

A ninny, nizy, nuntskull, colt. 

Clodhopper, clodpate, jobbernoll, 

Calip mooncalf, buzzard, gowk, clodpolL 
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Lout, loon, lo\m, looby, lackbrain, oaf, 
Dunderhead, jolterhead, baiwakoof, 

Goose, goosc-cap, thtckskiill, sh.illow-brain, stock, 
Addlehcad, loggerhead, bt'etlehe.ul, block, 

A nincompoop, and hoddv-doddv. 

This many a year 1 think 1 know tlioo , 

A tiny little momc, oi bla«k ant. 

You’ll bravely chase m th’ In Id. 1 waiiant 
lint when yon see a lun that’s dead gem’ll 
Piist look round tor a mii-litv cudml, 

And then begin voui opeiation. 

So lender are you ot youi skin, 
lint I must go niyselt, and sec* 

What unknown uionstci this may hi” 

So saying, he maulu'd on iH'fon*, 

.\nd bratcly to the bain-house dotn. 

And, rraning out his m < k and < Jiiii, 

He stood, and h<id a jHvp within , 

Hut '\hcn he with his own * v s saw 
The darksome mass with beak and cl.iw. 

The monster c\traoidmary. 

The glowing orbs, red, targe, and hciy, — 

^^lt]l two gieat swinging jnmfis he shot 
Out of the bain, with terror not 
Less than his servant Rama’s, and 
His neighbours, this and on th it hand. 

Entreated and implored with tc.us, 

• To arm with brickbats, hatchets, spears. 

And, with one muiderous onslaught, rid thu 
Hainhouse of this monstei bloody, 

Misshajien, formless, inisc'reatc, 

^ Sprung from the devil and his m.ite. 

Dark, stygian, vile, imcjuitous. 

And frightful, awful, vilhnous. 

Spitting out fire from jaws tremt ndous, 
Kampant, in act to turn and rend us, •* 
Dangerous, unknown, furious, fell. 

Which, if it broke loose, who < onld tell 
What havoc it might perpetrate, 

And all the village devastate. 
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They all c amc runninj? heiter-hke ll< r 
The viilti'<<‘ soon w.'s in a \vell« i, 

Th( Uliiph hi-Il tail}; out .1 liMsii). 

To call llu* jKOph*, and all folks i.«. 

Tin* tom-lonis lx at, (In eosain n Uk 
B lew dismal on Ins sa< i<*«l (oia h , 

The Patel sat down in In-. <ho\vd\ 

(iirt in ant hoi it and dhoti 

The Jaglias, Kotwals, Kaiui'ai Mahii'. 

Begaiis, jHiisioiitd Jnn.oais, 

All stood aiolind liliii, and lie ^a\( 

Ills ordeis lUar, and <|ini k and -.laM' 

To each he j^aM .1 kadhi stnik, 

With laven feathei wtd-’td in link, 

^Miich iniant that (he\ must iiin, and still i 
Device wlin h to tins d i\ nu aiis ‘Ionian, 
And had the sanu dieit and loin. 

As onie old Stothuid’s lieiy iioss. 

As ml sli’p. Used in sccietaiiate. 

Means nifiint, (iiiiik, or else iininediati 
No stoj), no stav, away they Hew 
To points ol compass thiity-tw'o, 

And ordc'icd all to arm, and come 
To w’herc' the\ heard the lH*at of drum. 

For those weie days when all things went 
SiinpH— as if by accident 
Np led tape made, like btinds, 01 halter, 
Anthi»nty to liniji, and falter. 

And no one ciiu'stumed tlus, or that. 

And rath did all from his own bat. 

And life was sweet as sugarcandy, 

Na codes, no roads, no Janiabandi, 

No ‘for approval,' 'shall,' or ‘must,’ 

No geometric Bandobast, 

No written laws did ve.x the k»iiim. 

All was 'in gremiu iiiagistrorum.’ 

They caught up hatchets, crowbars, shovels 
Pickaxes, pitchfoiks, ploughshares, trowels. 
Old matcdilocks, flintlocks, blunderbusses, 
WQlosc kick's more ricious tiiau a mule's is, 

A. 
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Spcais, hoci scytlws slicks, st ones staves, and bamb<|ps 
And all the impli mints ot I um usi 

liual swinyng lilii s uul tiunis, 

And (ulttis usid t > 1 li >]) uiMiis 
Andswoiils ind ( 1 1 n tin* li ni I iiii 
Umisidsinii di\ ol lubiknu 
IhcMunhtdii tioiunti lib >nni) town 

Hctinn^ tlu poflit t liiinsilf < nut ntuu 

And \Mth him i mu tiu Hut k uul i/i 
His billed nun uul i iii (In K i/i 
Ihev niutlud m philiu\ loinnilib 
Risuhid 1(1 slu) (u mm oi d \il 
Biloii tlu bun llu V look thin si ilion 
And halt d foi i lonsultitiou 
lluit \\ is Rinii Puidn Situunsin 
(lanpati Midho I ivin in ( uiisin.', 

Hahanisinv, I okin ui (loini Stun i 
Inloknatli Ramnitli, Rundith, Domi 
And Vasudi v , and V« nk its uni 
And Katclukah yan, knstoni uii 
And Muttappa and C Ju II ipp i 
And Sid ippa ind Yi llappa, 

( ia\ adappa, Gn imalla[>pa, 

(lurupithappa, N usin,^appi 
Sn asapp i , Kui u\ i tapp i, 

Piiiatambi, Sidlingappa 
\onkata, Ananqamanj ui, 

Arumajam, Vaiadac h ui, 

Kaliy anar imaiyanq iroo. 

And old Snrargacharlavaiu 
PjIoo, Tiloo, Prattipatti, 

Lmgoo Jmgoo, Chuckirbntty, 

Anil Vonkatanarasayya, 

And Vcnkatanarasammili, 

Purshotam Venkalarangijan, 

Na’-otam, Venkatasubbai lyan, 

Balwant, Jaiwant, Sabbapatti, 

Daywant, Bykant, Vedapmatti, — 

And many more, to fame unknown. 

Names worthy to be graved m stone. 
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. • As' twas no play, but roal fight here. 

The barn they set to rect^nnoitn* ; 

And every side was placed a guard on, 

A strong impenetrali!.* eor<ton. 

And now from out (he ranks (here stepped 
A valiant man with arms ecjuipped. 

He sieppc'd in bravely, bolt-upright, 

Kut ran out breathless with aftright. 

And speechless, he no w*U'd'>'ould uttt'r. 

So horrid was tlu- sight he saw (here. 

A serond girt him for the « f>nt»"st. 

But likewise ramc ott scan d. and non-plu.ssed. 
Scarce betti'r fared ili» ju x; \\*Im> (ai'u* — 

Just pcepe<l in. arul g.ivt- up fin- eauie. 

Now cv'erylhing was a( a stauil. 

They looketl on «his. ami th' • it her hand. 

Tor it was sure soim* clieadfttl monster. 

That turned tlu’ir lives into water. 

'•^At last there e ame a might v man. 

And swore upon the great Koran, 

He'd shave liis beanl. leave hgir unkempt. 

Or perish in the dire atteinin. 
h'or he in itiauy a var It.ul fought . 

Could sliow the cut'., and scars he'd gcit. 

Had stooel the '.lu.H'k e»f sj>«.ars, ami swe)rds. 

In skirmish with I’indari Itordes, 

. Hod fought in battles, near ami i'ar. 

"Against the luirM.'meu nf Herar. 

His turban round Itis chin he wound. 

And tighter <irow his knnimerbmul ; 

He screwed liis ej’cs uj\ and hi.s face. 

And courage to the sticking plac*-. 

And, armed with dagger, armed with talwar, 
'Marched stiff and straight, within the barndoor 
Meantime tjie ow'l had left his comer. 

\'FIew here and there, then sat upon a 
Cross-beam, and from that high station 
//Looked dowm, as safe from molestation. 

" ' A^hamboo ladder soon w^as set up, 

' -C^/Which the valiant man did get up. 



place his life in jeopardy. 

' dimbed up bravely, rung by rung ; 
the crazy ladder creaked, and swung ; 

“jThe poor ONyl's heart went pit-a-pat ; 

He crouched down on the. cross-l>eain flat, 

With noise and tumult tlesperato grown, 

Flapped frantic, and looked horrid down. 

And turned his eyeballs dismal round, 

And snapped his beak wi?h vicious sound. 
Swelled out his neck, and curved his wings - 
His feathcrc<l head piece rost' in rings ■ 

And hissed, and hooted in a tone 
Would terrorise a hearl of stone. 

"Strike home” — "Strike home” — they cried with 
Voice — "Strike home” — "and tlie thing is don«‘.” 
The other breathless, and aga|)0. 

Stood trembling there from toe to najK'. 

” If you wore standing uj) here,” said he, . 

” You would '>trikc home,' cry so glibly.' 

He took one step, and then another, 

And then began to (juake. and shudder : 

Not Demogorgon, not Medusa 

Such horror struck in those who saw her ; 

His head swam round, his legs did shivci 
'.Sharp twinges shot through heart, and liver, 

A mist before his eyes did gather, 

' And speechless he came down the ladder. 

" It's ail up with us now',” they said, 

,^d knew not wrhere to turn for aid, 

! " 'The horrid monster, fell, and bloody, 

,^fVho dare now tackle it ? — Nobody — 

'.ms only with its poisonous breath 
'Wotmded our strongest man to death ; 
folly, in such circumstance, 
stake more lives upon a chance.” 

Patel was in thoughtful mood ; 
satdites around him stood, 
now called i. council of war, he 
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s'Tobacco, and soihe doten cfaillem, 

'.And ordered all to sit, and fill’em. — 

. As Frederick phantasied on flute. 

Fore doing things of great repute, 

As great Napoleon, on a camp chair. 

Just after VVagram’s bloody* atfair. 

Sat tired down, and had a nap, and 
•Slept soundly, as if nothing happened. 

Or at camp table in the field. 

At a council of war that he held, 

Slept soundly after bloody Kylan, 

As if on featherb(‘d and pillow. 

His generals, with three-cornered hats on. 
Stood round in silent admiration. 

And whispers passed amidst their number. 
As loth to wake him from his slumber; 

For he had, without fiddle- taddle. 

Been eighteen hours in tin* saddle. 

And, foMing, as his wont, both arms 
Snatched respite brief from war’s alarms — 
'flic Patel sal — in deep unrest — 

His arms j^laced cross-wise ©n his breast. 
Long poadored they the matter o’er. 

Long smoked they chillcms by the score. 
Long did they chew, and chew the cud, 
l^mg did they chew the betle-nut. 

At length the Patel, rost* and said. 

" I've got a thought wulhin my head ; 

.'nie matter now in such a mess is. 


. What will come o’ 't beyond all guc^s is ; 
There’s only one way out of it, 

. .i^d that one way is sure to hit ; 

■ We'll stop the door, and all the vents, 

' And fire the barn w'ith its contents, 

.And thus, with no more fuss and bother, 
^ rid o'*^th’ monster altogether. 

But every man must first make good 
The price of barn, and grain, and wood, 
«By contribution fair, and straight. 

Id lierht of income and estate. 



» > , -ii , 1,,^ 

QoidCy let os aS now libetkl ioik out;> 

By opening each of us his parse out." 

They all assented to this speech, ‘ 

They all admired his wisdom's reach. 

No sooner was it said, than done , 

The warriors rose up, one by one , 

Four torches they applied upon 
The four sides of the dreadful bam . 

And then uithdiew to safer distance, 

To wait results, and sav' all inisc hanie 
With smoke, and flame, and smashes, trashes. 
The bam was soon reduced to .ishes. 

And in 't — thou most unhappy lowl- 
Penshed this sad misthanceful owl 
And who this story does not credit, 

Let him go theic himself, and heat it. 


Nagptu. 


» (. srElNHOFl 
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A CAUSKRIE ON HHOWNIXG 

< 

W ITH main « \in now tin iianii ol Uohcil Hrowning 

is a bv-wuid loi obs(mjt\ aixl uiniilcUigibility . and 
having got Ihn iinpit ssion of lum fioinotiun thovaiL deterfed 
from the study <>1 lus woiks Ih is wo doubt iuok difficult than 
many other jwMds. and i(«juius \(‘i\ < audul nading to be 
understood Morcovci .i luiisidoiabb ai (|uaiiitani l with literature 
is necessaty to be in a ]>osition to follow all bis allusions, for he 
dravrs upon the wIioU woild of knowledc'e Ibownmg despises 
nothing so unit li as mere prettiness , his poems aie often uncouth, 
but in all of theiil (lu n- is deep thought. He dives into the depths 
of . human natuie and makes us sec roinmon o(« urromes in new 
lights. He IS a supnnie (isythologist. He has an almost unique 
faculty of putting a lase from eveiv'p^’'’^'^^i‘' pomt ot view ; and 
thcie is no doubt he would ha\e made a lirst-iate lawyer If in a 
law suit both parties c ould have engaged lirowning a.» an advocate, 
lie would have Ix'en <iuitc capable of doing ample justice to both 
a his dionts .md of afterwards summmg up as judge This he 
*’hctnally d(>es in his longc'St work. The Ring and the Book, in wJuch 
he treats of It* remarkable' murder case, that* was cA:tuaUy , tried 
ibt Rome over two hundred years ago, and in which he gets iq> 
biidb for the lawycis on each side, and looks at the case from 
*ev<|py' possible point of view. 

4 Browning is remarkable lor the ease with which he disedsses 
difficult questions in a brilliant conversational, and yet poetical 
' style. In his dramatic monologues we feel that he is wiitiilig ” 
exactly as the finest gentlemen w’ould talk if they coulcL Good 
examples of this may be found in his Clive and in his 
^ SUmgMtm^s Apology. . 

' If it be asked: “ What in brief is the chief moral lesspn folw 
leanjed fitop Browning ?” we may answer that it is thi^ : .live 
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your life, and fulfil what, in life, you take to be youir iiibsioJt''or 
task. Do what you rcallv think i>> the thing you have to do, even 
if, lor doing it, the geni'iality of (vople would condemn you. Do 
not be a meio cutu of otlin mon’s ,ution<> He a man, live « 
man’s life 

Indeed, wo ma\ g.iUtoi ftom Hiowniiu'/s iKienib, that lithe 
fulfilmcnt,,ol out lil( .ind the auuinphshineiit ol our dustuiy leads 
us to breach* s of tiu nun.il law (in anv >asi .is oonvemonally 
conceived) oi even to aitual (tfiiie, it is bittn so than that wc 
should frustiato uuim‘1ms, ni that wc slmiilcl allow* ourselves tQ 
become men will-loss oigaiiisnis, (hitting n1 the mercy 
external cm umstanc * s oi luled stiongoi wills than our owtt. 
Like Ibsen, Hiowniiu; prufibts stioiu>lv against halfness. Do 
exierjrthingthoioughly ho would tell us do « v* n i itnie tlioroiigUy, 
if be a ^nminal you niu&t A * iiminal niav at any rate bu a man 
— which a being without will-pow'oi cMti iievi i be 
Anticipating objoi turns to this vk'W, Ik says 
“ Oh, a crime will do , 

As well, 1 reply, to servo foi a test, 

As a viitue golden thiough and thiough 
Sufhciont to vindicate itsc’lf. 

And pro\o its worth at a moment’s \iow 
Let a mail < untend to the* uttermost * 

I*or Ins lift 's set prize, be it w'hat it will ’ 

All Browning’s sympathies are with those who act, rather 
than with those* who merely dream. In many of his poems ws 
find 4hc glonfu ation of manly feats and ac ts of c^iyMigu, as for 
instance m ‘An Incident of the French Camp, PheuUppUcs, 
How They Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix, and most of 
all in Clive. This last is a splendid study of the soul of a man, 
whose one most salient charactcristie was undaunted courages; 

> We are made to realise that the fear of death was Absolutely 
unknown to him, and that the only dread he was capable 
entertaining was that of the loss of his honour--*' Lord Give'S 
fear unique." • ' 

Moftin Reiph, on the other band, is a study of C0WSxdji|^ 
facinging vividly before us tl^ terrible gnawing fediiigl 
ilears away a man’s heart w’hcn he realises that he lias 
Hkeftoowi^ He carries Jt* 

wonn indde whidi bores at the brain for taoA/ 
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' How he longs to escape from himself. How he sttives to 
persuade himself that his old self is dead, and that he is now 
a man of courage. 

I "Get you behind the man that I arn.youmanthatlusedtobe.” 

He welcomes physical pain as a relief from his terrible 
mental anguish, in Instant Tyrannus we have the story of a 
coward, ‘Who is pursued to the death by a tyrant, turning upon his 
oppressor and terrifying him by av unwonted display of courage. 
As the poet tells the story, the hunted man 

" Stood erect, caught Jit God’s skirts, and prayed.” 

Browning looked forward 'with confidence to another life 
in which the mistakes and failures o*i this life of ours will be 
rectified. The lesson of eternal hope is enforced upon us in a 
beautiful poem, entitled Apparent Failure The poet had paid a 
visit to the Morgue, the dead-house in Paris, where the bodies of 
those who have drowned themselves in the Seine are laid out for 
identification. One poor boy, who lay there dead, had perished 
through overweening ambition. He had broken his heart 
because he could not be Bonaparte, and, hating the obscurity 
in which he found himself compelled to pass his life, had thrown 
himself into the r^ver in despair. Another corpse was that of an 
old man, a Socialist, who had committed suicide despairing of 
the accomplishment of his social ideals. The third was a man of 
the world, who wishing for wealth in order that he might lead a 
life of sensual indulgence, had gambled recklessly and lost all his 
mon^. l^oe-him then, as he thought, nothing remained but*the 
river. 

Browning’s final reflection on all this is that, after all, probaUy 
these men had started thcii lives well, although they came to such 
^ miserable end. fhe boy had been full of generous ambition, 
the Socialist had dreamed of social reforms, and even the man 
of the world had perhaps been a good fellow with just a little too 
much inclination for pleasure. The circle is not yet complete. 
What began well dhd is now so ill may yet again, in the future, 
be well. 


" My own hope is, a sun will pierce 

The thickest cloud earth ever stretched ; 
That after Last returns the First, 
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Though a wide compass round be fetched , 

That what began best, dm’t end worst. 

Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst " 

But although Browning was optimistic, holding thgt the errors 
committed in tins earthly life may Ik icmedicd in a life to come, 
he yet considered it a terrible thin., lot a in,in to die without 
having at least stnven earnestly to ac coniphsh his life-task. The 
souls of such ht calls “ fiustrati ghosts and wiites — 

a 

” The sm 1 imputi to i.uh iiustiati ghost 
Is — the unlit lamp and tin ungiit loin 

The poet has much sympathv, liowtvci, loi the man whose 
aspirations arc too vast fof fulfilment the man who takfis all 
eternity into his ken, and who is eonlidint ol ultimate success 
beyond the tomb, even though his hie sckius to he a failure in 
this world In A Grammanan s I timial the twi> tvpe's of men 
are well contrasted — the one, easily satishcd who aims at some>|^ 
thing small, clear, and dehnitc whnh he ean leasonably hope to 
accomplish in the eoursc of his present lift, and who dies after 
comfortably fulfilling his aim , and the othei w ho builds tor all 
time, who never seems to thjnk of death but puisne's vast plans 
and projects, f 01 the execution of whuh sevtial gcneiations 
perhaps would be required • 

‘ He vcntuicd neck or nothing heaven s sin cess 
Found or earth's failure 

' Wilt thou trust death or not ^ ’’ He answe red Yes • 
Hence with life's pale lure ’ 

That low man seeks .i little thing to do. 

Sees it anel does it , 

This high man, with a gre.it thing to pin sue , 

Dies ere he knows it ” . 

Browning’s optimism, exuberant as it was, was absolut^y 
dependent upon his belief in the immortality of the soul. On© 
would have supposed that as human In es go hi'fhic was a tolerabtv 
happy one , yet he wntes — , 

“ I must say— or choke in silence — ^howsoever came my 

Sorrow did and joy did nowise — ^life well weig)m^^ 

preponderate, f 
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, ’Hius Robert Browning hud a clear and definite, yet broad and 
■ tolerant faith. In this he \va.s distinguished from most other 
• poets of the Victorian age. In Tennyson and in Matthew Arnold, 
'■for instance, not to nientif)n otJic-rs. wo find a note of sadness, of 
doubt and hesitation, as though I'je foundations of religion 
■\ver(- being shaken by tlie great <liscovcrics of the nineteenth 
century. But in Browning wi‘ disci ni a faith that never faltered ; 
a belief in man, in goodness, in lo\c. and in (jod. 


linglaiid. 


WALTElv- J. BAYLIS. 
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'Contlulel /torn our la%t niimbct ) 

III riu Wivis 

• i 

Have you bcon a ^ounf* <>111 who vou vvouKl b( suipiibcd to 
heal, IS mamcd actuallv maiiu d and about to b( ( onu a mother ? 
That was the cast with Savitn the dauKhtii ol i luh landlord, 
daughter-in-law ot a iichci landloid She was a good and a beauti-. 
tul gill, very kmd and unassuming Sht had many liicnds. She 
had no tnemub Slit was missed by hti fiitiids, especially 
ever since she went away to hci husbands houst tight months 
ago She had tome to her piothtr’s house bttaust she was, as 
they say, m the family way ^ 

“ She is onl\ fourteen yeais old and— ’ said one village 
woman. 

" Do not speak like that May (lod bless the child and let 
her safely go through the pains Young thild, she is very 
delicate, ” said another , 

“ She has wealth, both in her husband's house and in her own,” 
said a third, " and what does she < are if she* had more than twenty 
children ? Let her be a mother to a child eve ry ycai She can 
afiord to maintain them all ” 

" So young — so chaiming — so exceedingly kind, and simple, 
a child still, may God bless her •” 

II 

f 

” That girl is not married — ^look at hei height 1 ” * 

Sondan was going to school, she heard it, but she passed it 
She had hea^d them say sinular things of her. What does she 
care? She only felt sorry It was all “so shameful” for the' 
little thing — she was only thirteen years old — to heat people 
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hisr« Imt it was her fate. Her parents were poor. Thei^j^uld 
V.pot afford to pay one thousand or two thousand rupees 

iot a husband. And so she still remained unmarried. She 

attended school regularly, had a good English education and 
' was remarkable for her beauty and attainments, yet, she had to 
. hear these taunts. She was not rich, she feared to bathe in the ■ 
' temple tank. The old women always spoke about her. " If 
they cannot marry their daughter, surely, they can kill her. It is 
better to kill a girl than keep ,hcr without marrying her. ” 

That was the inevitable comment. She never went to 

the temple, but she was always at home or in school. She 
prayed to God, every day, with great devotion .md earnestness, 
that He may bless her father, her mother and sisters to whom 
she was passionately attached. 

" Savitri is about to be a mother ; Sundari is still 
unmarried. Yet both of them are of the same age." 

^That was the talk in the village. Savitri had the peculiar 
blessing of God. ^ Sundari had His curse. 

III. 


" Is she improving ? ” 

" Has the doctor come ? ” * 

" Ilow her owsi mother-in-law is attached to her ? How much 
her husband is attached to her ? Will she not survive ? " 

. • The whole village was ablaze. Savitri had been seriously 
dU during her child-birth. There were some complications. The 
local midwife gave it up. The doctor had to be sent for from 
Twenty miles it way, and they had yoked the best bull and the 
best carriage to bring him. 

• Her relatives had all assembled. Her husband was sitting . 
by her, and one of her arms lay limp \ipon his lap. Her mother 
. stood by, eyes red with tears ai.d heart full of pain. The mother- : ; 
ih-Iaw was genuinely sorry, a thing unheard of, zisarule. ' 
" Is there no God in heaven ? ” cried she in all her passion, v 
" How much I lovfd my daughter-in-law. \\Tiy did not my own 
danghtefdie ? " ... 

The doctor came and all rose to receive him. He fdt 
pulse. Every eye \vas on turned on him. 

The doctor put his instruments into his pocket and took ti»e ' • 
b^ in hand. 
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Boctor> will >she live ? " asked many voices. 

“ She has been dead these last ten minutes,*’ was the 
answer. " The child is dead in her womb. ” 

IV. 

" It pains me much Sundari, to give you to one who does not 
know English, who is a priest, who is but a beggar in sodetyf 
You deserve a prince. Oh, that 1 ever wei e bom, that my childrw 
should suffer thus ! Sundari, am prepared to suffer. 1 shall 
not marry you. Study on. Rise high in the estimation <^i the 
world. Make a name and you will make a great and a good name*—' 
and princes will seek your hand. 1 shall be a martyr. 1 shall 
cease to be a Brahmin. I shpU cease to go to the temple tank. I. 
can bear all, but not that my daughter should be sai rificcd for the 
sake of custom and usage No — no — no — ' ” .ind he look his 
little daughter in his arms and burst into tears. "My child, my 
darling, the pride, the apple of my eye, and is smh a fate to be 
yours ? Not if I live.” 

" Comfoit thyself, father,” said Sundari, ‘'•you know you 
are raving. It cannot be. You must give me away in marriage 
to whomsoever that is willing to have mo. Maityi , did you say ? 
You cannot afford to be one. • You are a poor man Your master 
will give you up. Mother is old and is ortho(i»x. She will not 
like it. The world is not prepared for it. I should be martyr, 
not you, and 1 am prepared. Be he a fool, a mad man, 1 ahaU 
love him juid live for him, for hath not (lod ordained it so ? 
We must yield to fate. ” ^ 

“ What is to become of all thy learning, of thjfclovc of books, 
of thy great fondness for reading ? ” 

” Think not of that. To you, being your daughter, f appear 
so valuable. There are many girls who arc cleverer than b and. 
have been worse than myself. No, father do not look on. rot — look 
at my mother, my sister and my biother, look at the world.” 

V. 


” May I enter, Ruk ? ” 

" Oh, by all means Chand.” ^ 

Chand entered. Chand was the pet name with which the*vid^ 
called her husband, Ramachandra. 'fhe husband called his umh' 
Rukmani, "Ruk.” They were an affectionate cou^e, had< 

A smattering of education and were advanced ",^ocial 
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as the ordinary peo])k railed them, and as they also sometimes 
believed. 'Fhcy re almost of the same age. They went together 
in an ojun < .trriage- -did not the Kiiropcaiis go thus ? ^^Tien they 
walked, tliey walked, hand-in-hand — where is the harm ? Camnot 
love be trieand should lovers fear the world? When Chand 
and kulc tliought that th<' {jaze of the jmblie was too much upon 
them, they did not mind it at first, but aiterwards, it was too much. 
They both pul on the ICiiropeaii tlios". They both loved each 
other, and liked thus to go about. Chdiid took to a little 
smoking and later on to a litth “ Whiski-y and Soda ” byway 
<>f " medicine.” He cropja'd his hair, and shaved himself, and 
was every inch an advaiued ‘‘Keloiiner” Where was the 
harm ? lie liked it, his uife liked it. .Hid that was enough. 

Chand and Kuk «dteii laughed at the world. “ Ignorant 
world! They do not know how to live. Wh\ should they do 
-what their forefathers did ? ” 

Ruk felt sorry lor her friends who wore all working in the 
kitchen. She was particularly sorry for Sundari. Sundari 
was rooking every clay. Dear me. Kuk never knew to make 
a fire or boil an c'gg. She knew how to read a newspaper, how 
to drive a horse, how to play timius. “ Cooking is for cooks, 
not females.” sh'‘ said. 

Kuk and Cha/ul had so tar advanced in western manners, that 
they always called e.-ich other by name, and asked permission 
before each entered the other’s room, and each kept a separate 
room. “ Is that not what the Europeans do ? ” 

VI. 

Pale, dejected, lean, the shadow of herself, the skeleton within 
her and nothing else. .Sundari was often seen at the tank or the 
temple as much the object of sympathy now, as she was the object 
of dension*for not being married before. It was known that she 
had often to go on one meal a day. Her mother-in-law was a very 
cj-uel woman, who often took delight in persecuting her. Once, 
while Sundari wae reading, she said ” Reading and writing, 
indeed I You senseless fool, get out. Draw a hundred pots of water 
and pour it all on the plants and trees.” Sundari obeyed. Great 
heart, she submitted to fate. Did she complain to her husband ? 
Did she fee! that the priest who begged from door to door, 
brought the rice g|yen by others, brought the annas for ' 
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prattling mantISs, was not a fit husband for her ^ No She loved 
him, she was all*obedien( t to him and to all who were his relatives 
Ever since her mother-m-law abuvd hei •'he nevci touched » 
book She only pi aye d lone and "cll whonover -shy had leisure 
She bore a ihild It w is bom bt tou timi, and was still- 
born She had anothci thild It dud Slu had a third*— it also 
died Her husband w is onl\ is old is sin m is and both wen* 
fifteen Hci husband was suklv sh< hidonb oiu lequestnow 
and then to make to 1 u i Inisb nul 

‘ Pray ham thi im uiiiii» •! iii iiili is md n pi it them iVlth 
earnestness llkss ill whom vmi <onu in loiili t with Do not 
be guided b\ tin nioiu\ \nii ^i< Do in( isk loi luoiiev at all. 
Let us staryi bid In 'simiu ind i (n d i imiw, piust 

Ihdt w IS whit Sunditf i(|iies'(d lui hiisbnid I5ut her 
husband ftiud his mothi' md il paiud siindiM vm iiiikIi to 
hear oiu d ly lui luisbmd utii lb k liisi i., to > lo do mimics to 
a dead man biiausi tin m()ni\ ipi ■*ti m w is n it < 1tt< d 

' My husband why do you not ^ Whit i lug'll lunctiun 
is youis ^11 itci than tlu si‘ s oi ,idiiiiuistiator's. 

Why do you dt.'i idi it ■' (lO bi um fill to ill ( omi ind let us 
hye in poMity in simplicity in li u ol (lod Did do not degrade 
yourself \oui profession is^tlu higlust Do not in iki it low. 
1 tell this I yen at the iisk of 10(011111.,' yoiii disph isim , mother" 
she said as she found that hci motlu i-m law hid <onu up 

Sundaii s presence hci influence hei (ondiut and character 
had all created a good influence m the house llei niother-in-law 
agreed to her leasonmg 

Stindan made a happy home , ind she h<id a < hild at last th it 
lived * * 

" She IS a goddess, ’ said all who saw her 
" Do you lack the attention of a mother ■' go to bundan," 
H was what all the villagers used to say 


Madras. 
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A KNIGHT-ERRANT 

T Hh tinii \\«is lull suinnut ami thioa^lioiit 11 k long sunny da}^ 
tv< r\ s( I sail usoit \\ i'* bitmmin}^ o\t i with iioidcs of happy 
familii*^ u'\(llin in Mk wkU fm of -sh * i and sea 

ihit td tin soft hint of flu ^k\ shoiK till i^oldmsun with a kind 
of jovial til lit m IS tlioiuh lii hK> c iijovtd tin not of tun and frei- 
dom >viu<h wint on la lu itii his stumilatiiis infliumc Like a ga> 
heaitcd old godlilh i Ik pi i pul ro^uishlj him ith dainty sun- 
bonm ts, or kissi d ( Inibhx inns ind h as till the \ m ddened and rounded 
to tin pro))oitinn ol Ik ilfh i^ hum in bodits will umh i the magnetic 
tomli of lo\t 

S)i<a<liiu oN< I on < ill vii^ stn Uh ot shou in thi lii irt of beautiful 
Wales i uowd suili is this lui^lnd ind sphdud and made merr\ 
WhoU iainihis Imkid hind in himiMin tiinn bithuiw, tents to sea 
bubbling with fh^ )o\ ol lili as unstJl uni^ ioii> is stmt Arabs 

ijiov ohl nun ukI womin biaimd mil bobbid waist deep in the 
waiin w i\ts IS mopliNt s might baptism., fi iil mil 1 iilmg bodies in 
the * fountain ol p i|xtiiU health Small (hililnn i huekled and 
darned in pii( on drscovtrmt, a womli riul world wlienin grown- 
ups fegot ilino^t to sav don t lrul\ il siimed an inchanted 
land 

But, as so oliui h ippuis 111 till Mi\ midst ot this happy land, 
there dwelt i lomK Tiimcss slu was not i wnkid Princess She 
did not grudgi om nionunt’s happimss to oiluis but she did wish— • 
oh, v> debjieraulv tint tiuic had Ixeti someone out ot all the throng 
who could span time to play with hti 

Plasnng aloiu is an unsatisfactory game, and the Pnneess had a 
merry heait, and longed for mirnmont and frolic So she sat there 
on the old giey hieakwater, w^atehing the happy folk splashmg and 
and diving into the green waters of the old, old senior 
t dreamily across the distant mist-clad mountains, and 
nc may be just a wee bit sad, even in so beautiful a world 
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one Wduld have suspected what sh€ was leeUnig ; for the 
Prinhess was bravo and unselfish » and would not cloud the happiness 
of others by looking dismal herself when in the midst of a gay company 
Those who passed merely saw* a pleasant-looking woman r^tin (2 
quietly, absorbed in a deep train of thought. 

But there w^as one there who saw more deepl5' into her thoughts 
and knew the loneliness in the soul of the Princess. And bis warm 
heart went out in love and sympathy, undtnstaiiding dimly perhaps 
yet truly, how grt'at was her need for a menr glaiu'e or a tender, touch, 
in token of at least one lieart's underslaiuling. He knew, from bittei 
experience, liow the temporary iftdifferener ol friends may make ohe^s 
whole outlook a slieer (*mptiness and terrt>r ; liow cv(»n one's dearest 
ones have their moments of forgtdfnlness. and that sneh moments are 
apt to leave behind them per])etnal lilllr slings dI nneertainty\fO| 
future reincmbranee. • , 

Feeling thus, and longing to ln'lp and lomforl her, he hovetM 
shyly near ; determine<l to <lo sonudhing, yel loo sliy and embarrassed 
to quite decide iipoaa any course ol action. II she could only beconie 
conscious of his presence, something might give him his chance. But 
that secmc'd unlikely. ' 

As hi.'' observant eyi* reste<l for a nu>menl on that dainty, delir 
cate little hand, a sudilen thought si l him vibrating with a mixture 
of ecstasy and .shyness, fhere lay his chama*, clearly ; but dare he 
Venture so bold an e.\ploit ? ^ ' v' 

Even h>r so gallant a knight, it needed niou* Ilian all the courage 
ho had never y« t lounrl failing him a! need. Sifrely nothing sboulcl 
be t0i> (liiTieiiil nor daring il it bring comfort t(i tin? sad heart of-a 
woman— and so sweet a w'oinan as tlli^ ! One whoso cjire for others 
was sr» widely known ; whos.- temler heart ha.fl proved itscl|||| very 
havcyi of refuge and ludp to those in need- -as even ho, a comparative 
stranger, weil know*. ^ • 

That she should bo .sitting tJius lonelj' and w'istful, with none 
, to note her gentle lu art’s sadness, was more tJian his ardent soul could 
see and pass indifferently by. Yet liow' could ho, a passing strangifir;, 
approach this lady — even witli tht! purest of motives — ^writho^ 
appearing to thrust liimsclf unseemly upon her privacy ?* /!!'' 

It was a difficult problem for so young and impulsive a 
The golden moments wvn flying, and every one bringing''7tijl|^ 
inevitable interruption nean r ; and wdth it the Joss of his cb£Uic^^jf||^ 
'Wrvice. And what knight worthy of the name would risk 
his honour into so near neighbourhood to disgrace ? 

He must do something, and that quickly. He looked ronhdJ 
^med to see the working out of this way-*side tragedy save 
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He thought again of his jJan, dncl shivered with mingled thriUs of 
emotion. 

He lo(»kr(l at IIk' Prina-ss. whose face was turned away towards 
the distant, ])iirj)le inf>iinlains. He looked at that deiiratcly sun* 
browned Jiaiid, lying idle, yet hrinJv « IovjI upon a jiiltinti post of the 
. old, grey bieakwal*‘r. 

Again lii^ glanre Iravolh-d to tie- JmojiIc <»! li» i ilu^ek. which was 
' jiist williin liis rangf of As !n- !c»ok«'d. ihr men st diadow of 

n ijiiiviT distiirhed il^ ro^e-leai -nnun Inn .**-, and ih' ie 'va> that faint 
tiglitenijig <»l the mnselrs whirli may pr(-.ic;i' the earliest >lagt of tears, 
ora bravt' eifoii to siip])re^“. tlicir rh.ii wa^ ino.i- rham enough 

to settle lilt' malt' i. 

Nothing strinrd liriieeim th lo m.iltn hut l:o\i Ix ciwivey* 
Ihe message ot hi> o\ ei n<i\\ in- In art O* In r lom !' -jjirit --t/.it our, 
“^Icast knew aial iindi rstood. 

Tlirowing chadd l»» the wiinK. . iid aj)pnja' hing In ’ witii that 
perfect manner wincii know^ la* lalse step nor dartlini. movement, 
hv bent his lii'ad : and. ligidly a*- .i hiiiterlly saluting a laid one 

swift, warm kiss m|umi (hat losi-haf hand ! 

Starling from lim* rexrrir. tin* P^ine.•s^ mriied, and with a thrill 
of understanding .iml gralilndi', Hashed her diwy <*yes npon him, 
and with n deep sigh ol lia])piness, gatliercfl Hie l>ol<l knight into her 
trembling arms, (dvenng hi - shapely head with the lenderest caresses. 

** All, doggit' !” she whis])ered. “how diii \'oii know r How' could 
you see right down into my fo<»lisli lie.iri : Do you. too. jieed a faith- 
ful comrade willi \thoni 1t> shan- the j4»y ami iM aiitx ol this magic 
Snminer-W’oiid f the glory of it all too much even lor your great 
heart to carry (|uiti’ alone ?” 

S®bn a laint. shrill piping <et the terrier struggling Irom the arms 
-pi the Princess, lo answer the call of his lawful owner. But his j[oing 

her sad liea;;! less desolate than before. 

, His sympathy had given her assurance that at least one ''un- 
derstood.'* And who would not face even a jn'riod of loneliness for 
Bp great a gain ? 

And for him ? Who knows ? » Some glad spring of joy and memory, 
surely ! . * 

Even for a dog, one sx'inpathetic look into the heart of a woman, 
must, of necessity, win some great and lasting rew^ard. 


JASPER SMITH. 


England. 



FOR FREEDOM’S SAKIC. 

A STOKY C)l' rUJ£ PKKSMNT WAR. 

(Coniinui'd froni out lust Nunihry.) 

((lAPIKR \ 

J(> \N- 

P ALMEK up t ari> .'it .i.m. li w.i- (l.ifk dihI liillorly cold 
Ik- was ii[) uirly i)i‘< aust‘ llu- 1 in urs wm- moving out of the 
Forest tliat ilay and In- liad to •" nd l..i t\»upr»* to 

Tlie 'lin-iirs v/ore Ifavinii at 10 a.iu., .ind l.rUhn* had i(\yr\) Buck 
till that hour to n-turu troin >anf v. j\dnnT u.ii.lii!»lo si t- La Toupee 
oil nunhii t.'iMy -- vvriappt'd vvariTih.. 

Buck \..is still aslc'cj). Paliut r v\ok‘- him, IId n went lo the 
(.orin-r (»1 the cav(‘ wlyii* I.a roiijiec Iviue,. 

“ (il l UP «hild,” lie vaid, on tin- tlooi and k* ully shaking 

her. 

“ Muiumv.” niuttenal J.a I'ou]a'e. 

She had h( cii dn*ainin" ui her mother. TJie ni»;Id j)P:vious she 
had sobbed lieis» lf to sleep in old I’niru/s nme^. 

“ You are to Joan,” sai<i Palmer. 

La Poupe-;; sal up. 'J'he fue in ile- kiv'*- (lirew iis light on the 
child’s features. 

Palmer saw a .smih-. 

'* Me ready." she saidi, “ you tala* me r " 

“ Mr. Buck will taki- you." 

But La Poup6e threw lif:r arm.-, round PalnT-r^ n‘-ek - "No — you 
take me. Me love you. Dad and Muininy then* ?" 

" YoiPre going to Joan." wa.-, l^aimer’s evasive n jdy. ' 

" Me want Mummy." • 

A lump rose m Palmer’'^ tiiroat. arai he* rurscid the Kaiser. ' r 
And this was only (me m^fauM* of the terrible suffering caused 
this unrighteous war to innocent diildrcn. How many little ones 
like this child were separated by d'.aih from their parents. How many 
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little ones, thought Palmer, ha& been, and were being, left to starve 
and die, suffering bitter hunger and cold. 

Me want Mummy.” 

The child pulled at Palmer s arm. But he heard not her voice, 
felt not the jnill on his arm -his soul was consumed with the thought 
of the terribU* su<I<!iings inflicted on innocent children. The Kaiser 
had called (iod his partner. Wln^n the books wctc being balanced, 
the Kaiser would have to answer lor his misdeeds. I'almer hoix^d his 
punishiTK'iit w<»uld e(|nal the tneasuie of the iriiserv he had inflicted. 
What would he say when qiirslioiTrd about the massaert s ? He would 
lie, no doubt : but he* would be shown proots : corpses of children, 
terror on their fan's, clinging to tluir chad inuliliati'd mothers. He 
would be sliown women ay. young girb stripped, toiiui<‘d. outraged 
by his brutal soldiers and hanging Iroiu tier'-. tlial all ? No, 

he would be sIh^wu bis brul.d seddit i-s hacking, disc inbowelling the 
victims of their wanton sport, 

” Me want Miiinmv.” 

La Poiipee shook Palmn violriilly and siieanh'd. She was begin- 
iiig to get frighte ned at his silcncr. 

Palmer woke* with a slait. **ril take you to Miiininv,” he answer- 
ed the child, lie* only n aliscd the nature oi liis piomise after he luul 
spoken. “I mean/’ he said hasiilv, ’’Buck will t»ike you.” 

” And Buck is n^idy/' s.»id that individual coming up at that 
moment. ^ 

” That’s right, Janies. You ninsl keep her warm. I’ve covered 
her in my blank(‘l.* Ytai cmii bring if back willi ytai.’’ 

'* (i()od Lord! How is the child to vudk in that 
"Walk You’ll have to cany in r.” 

*' Nonsi iisi*. The distance' is nc»l ;'n*at. Lord! She would 
ruffle iny cloilus and 

"1 didn’t ^think of that, I'll carry her.” 

*' You* vou are not coming 

"Yes — ril aecompanv you. If you like, you needn’t come.*' 
But Buck \vantc<l to to see Joan, tiiat was why he had volun- 
teered to take La Ponpee. " Palruer's an iiitlul dtKlgi r,” thought he : 
‘T didn't quite sec‘ the lra]» he had preparcil a!u>ut carrying the child." 
He thought l!).:l Palim r was also anxious to .see Joan. 

" Don't you trouble, old man,” he said pt'i-suasivcly. ” Now that 
I think of it, the cKild is over young to walk so far." 

"She is. Howevi'r, I’ve made up my mind to gc^" 

And they wemt together. Palmer carrying the child and Buck, 
in his light-hearted fashion, singing and laughing and keeping up a 
flow of small talk. 
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Sancy was still ashcp when tiny unvcMl, but to Palmers 
knock the Cute opcm.il ttu wu kit iml idinittiil tiu lirtuis He was 
glad to see them Was loan still with him she wis . she would lx* 
in thi Church pusmtU itn in Un minulis Miss wouhl In said They 
must wait till iiltii Miss \o loni w is mit i C itholu KomiUi 
Cetholn tint is but ^Ik iittiuhil in is-, ill tin snn< ind thus thi 
Cure was ask( <1 «irul .(i\i infoiniition is \u iniili thiin^s nadyfoi 
the (debration of M i 

Palmci ind Hut k Mu loi n i (rll i Lii\in I i Ponpu in Ins arms, 
cntircd the ho(l\ oi th (hni<h* llu intiiioi w is in nuns -oven 
tin Altar hid lutf Ixin spnMl b\ tlu \ in 1 il but tIu ( iiit had done 
what he ciMiIil to in ik( tlu Iioum ol (lot i lit pi ih Im lli^woiship 

Thi IiKuis it on i ludi biiitli it tlu ind o( th ( iiuiili icmoti 
from thi \ii 11 

Thi hill now i)U)K llu 1 lut end pu inth nun woiiuu and 
i hildnn (i( pt in it d ionnd s its in th doktliiii h Only tiu Altai 
was lighted witli i idl s 

Hun foil) ( inu iiu In uis wm in h i u ii lonud '-eat* 
but tlu u w Is io( in ioi lu 1 si) didnotiM«> m th in iii oi tlu'Y 
hi r It w is too link ( > di t IIU ui h i u • 

But bv tiu tiriu Ml liuiluui nn tlu nn h id ii i n iiul Palmei» 
WHO was kii lin n t t » | >iii I in d it ii i \t th ii u moment 

)oan lookifl li w i\ Hun < ^ iiu t \ li lit llu h ( h pt under the 

woman s skin ^ 

1 \i bn 1 1 t II wlii>.p I il Pdni I ponufli t(» I i Poupie, 
eosily isl I p o 1 ih t lu n 

Join sMil 1 I I 1 iu i 1 * iiul th I) bent d \rtiondIy lu i lu id 
is the ( un witli npliitid iiiiui pionouiut/l tlu i»i m 

llu toil K ition (|uitt( d th (Jiunh hniiiid b^ ind when all 

wore /opi J »jii tniiud t( J*dm i ind id ^ 

Conn to m\ rpt irt< is 

She '-hook hind wi I Biu k inilllun wilk'fl out of tiu nmidi 
followed b\ tiu otiuis 

“1 thoiulit yon Inifl in tiu (liunh Ihu k i miil I 
Only wlun tlu m is din^n about [om t »1 1 hi a *Ilun wi 
bring the w<»undcd I mi tiiidiru inlf) tii \ luKs 

''The quick and tlu d» ad imjII i«d f iini ^ 

"Just so ])ut tlic (piick ^ ivi s <n loo rii #d id to be afraid. 
At present in\ nunt*' in housid in tiu villi^i ITa m the 
catetakr r s ( ottig* he poor in m, re st*- in tlu \ ill iqi c c^mr tery — killed 
during thr bomb inlm« nt 

They bad arriv d \t tin rottat^ in qiustion and with agraccifut 
bow Joan invited the fireurs to enter 
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La PoiipiV iwoh IS Pdlmt I u i> jJkiiu' Iki on a couch, and 
f atching f»f Join sh< hrok« i\\ i\ nifl lu^ln d to her with a joytul 
^ry of \iintii iiKlthm \\\ li s'k i nl lx 1 d wfnh operation 
Biirkw t< Ju (I witli < (h <1 [ i iNnj 1f»olin^ inmml ht* i 

' WIkk 1 Munniu 

Ptlihi (him 1 iiid \ i»t < I 1 « il IX I Ih ii to witness 

tlh < < lu tii it f ill I \( d 

'Wlun h I tnirud I i Ion t \ ] i\ n \ it i i iloll md Joan, 

tt<H(sof I I till on In 1 ( i t I H 11) 1 II t 1 Sill hid the 

look on I*l 1 iii(i i iM h iiitn i \ H wi end h i In ii told her 
lint sill h id 1 m ( n I oi i< 1 in 1 1 i tin 1 his \ oitli 

* Don t Kill to t » th f d * \ 111 Km k Iitu^ lx 

happy whili wi < ii 

Ih hid M iiK lip ind ^^hl i«fl 1,1 w Ml in t» Piliinr 
' 1 ( in 1 in s wii it N 1 i< I lit tl *NIint r «d>li()ii^!i, 
as usu d, \oni spuili < 1 I \ it i m n i I>»xt liow do ^o1l 
w int mi not to u ti i t t I t i t i 

Ho sniik III) It j I 

* ( untoind it 111 1 1 \ It aion^thinK^ 

* I SI PI ) j| 1 ’ I il h li II 

' 1 know inou d 1 t i n| p n u n 

Join in ltd tin 1 1)1)1^ 11 ( t 111) i will! in tin ut o( makiiu 

t< i 

1 M Ills id ill t I s' I I 
\ U I f l< I 1 IS II b 1 1 )ltb 

Don t lo( k It tl i\ il Ml riin t sud h m n ]t« handid 

iimi a I up <>1 It I Ml 1)11 I 1 1'^ t< 1 1 in tl \on n i I n d stait till 

luno or .( httl iit( 1 III I It 1 1 ot ip t i hi \i t 

il w IS oiiI\ n ikni^, ni lluo w ] 1 in\ < f tiiin t » ilo justin. 

t<' his u i hii^hi I l>in I Dn k 1 in n li iiti mill P diner — ^is 

always 

** And wild 1 \iii il i in kd loin with i peculiar 

smiJo 

•' tapt un 

Joaifsiirud lu I t( I 

'Eniptj tiiKs slu slid nltin i^iowin^ serious and looking^ 
t rdnici asked 

* Whj doa t a oil ]oin the K khIii" 

*‘lor one thin*^ tlu^ wont hi\i me Foi another, I'm quite 
eontont with iin loi 

Joan heaved i e^intle si^h 

“Whv the devil has slu not liuel to persuade me. asked 
J^nits of lumseli , and then— 
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“ Miss Carew. would you advisfc ino to giw up my commission 
and become a Private ?“ 

"Certainly. .At the most ytnir- is :in (•m]>ty rominission." 

“ No pay ; true, but I niii'it he \v»»rtli .MUiielhinn for Lcfebre to 
sinjilc roe out fv)r a eaptaiiuy. Now, I’alnu r was a Lieutenant in a 
Volunteer Corps, and yit 

" I thought I'd liiid Von hen-. ’ 

It was tlu' (?urC* who had fiilnvd ami iiilt'rni])tnl Huok. 

"Don't movo." said tlu- tuic. “I .^aw ymi in llu* Church ■‘•good 
eyes, ch ?’* 

^ “ \Vc didn't nu*an it to ht* wIumi Wf Ifit you at tho 

vestry a little wliile apj. We inlen<led t ailing on ymi Indore teaving/‘ 
Buck told him ; yet thf ('uu' had not been retened to either by him 
or Palmer. " It is, liowevir. ju-^t a- well you are h le. lor we need, 
not hurry over <»iir tea. " 

“ Ihll that's ju^t \sll.il Tin t<‘!Ue io U il von to <In 

Palmer delet i(‘d daiii;t‘i‘. lie ni d* Ironi Jii^ se.il at oner. 

“Are the (urinaii-. I’ere r" lie a'dan!. 

“Not ytl. One of uiv M'oiits ha> just eoni'* in !iav**lled all 
night. He says iliat '-e\t‘ia! tiernian Ann\ Corp-^ .iie e.i:upc‘d about 
twenty inih‘S to llie uorlli-east ol us : at least llu*\* \\t r- !a.;t night* 
Ha has no doubt tlu'V' an* moving on ^'[ues.’' 

“This iiiiportaiil , “ '.lid Paini^T. .lod Joan noPt* tii.il allhough 
Ihu k was lie* '■'Ujp'rior idlit* I*alui r inv.u iabh' i«. l!’ initiative 

in all mililarv inatts r^. ^ 

“ It ; my man -ays '•o.“ 

“Soule of the (oip‘' wih po* pa tlnoindi li**re,“ remarked 
Palmer. l4>okin^ ai JeMU. 

“ You'ie ri;.iht loroun*.' Di*!:.” e.'e'r.simefl Ihn k. " Miss Carew 
inusugo aloii^ witli u-. ' 

“ I think so. too/' • 

“ 1 eari’t leaw uiy ]jaii«ut',” Jt/.m. "I mu I n inaia- biJsidcs,, 
there arc an troops for the iruai:- lo titilil will) iii the village/* 

“ H(»w ub'out K»>-<*ui>»:r’‘ 

“There i'* tin* crypt. My patieiiis will, oI f*)urs(\ be takcii.^ 


there/* ; 4 

** May I take the child back ?“ ' - ^ 

Joan's eyes fell, she considered the 'iu'‘stion a minute. ;/vVVi 
jji “She will be quite safe in the f'ryfjt." she at length rejdii^jc' 
and then hastily— “Why not remain here, yriursclf ? Mr. Buck::!«m^ 
convey the news about the (iermans to Lefebna** 

“ Mr. Buck will remain." 


“ Of course I will," and James executed a war dana 
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Have you finished ? Thanks. If you find,” said Palmer, "that 
there is likely lo be danger, bring Miss Carew to our Shelter.” 

” Who is in command now ?” asked Joan with a little scornful 
laugh. ” Caplniii Burk, why don’t you issue orders ?” 

** By (iad I l*almer, you are usurping authority. Listen atten- 
tivcly to my instructions : I'll stay on here 

"You’re issuing instnictions to yourself.” said Joan, unable to 
suppress a smile. 

Palmer walk<*d uj) to La Poiynr. 

"Be a good girl.” he said, ”and li>len to all your auntie tells 
you. By the way, what’s her name 

" Mary,” answeretl Jonii. 

" A pretty name. llowevtT. we ll still rail her 1 . 1 Poupee. You’ll 
be good, litth' oiu* ?” 

"I's good, you romt' l>aek' '^oon. No get -iholted and <leadcd like 
Mummy and l)a<ldv rauM* Auntie aiul me will rrv.” 

As Palmer walked hurriedly out of the room, he turnefl to have 
another look at La Poii|u*e. The srene hail < hanged; Joan's face 
was buried in l.a Poujht’s dress, and wa^^ (Tying. 

" Curious woman ; loo fieai* '.trong,” said J*almer to Buck who had 
joined him outside, “yon can see she is alraid ol the tiernians, and yet 
she is determined to remain to allmd tin* wounded.” 

" It is damni'd funny, * remarked Hiuk, not knowing what to say. 

” Damned plucky, yon mean.” eoin cted I’ainu r. * 

Palmer had dejayed longer at Sam v than he had inti luled, there- 
fore he hurried to get to camp In fore tin hour stipnlateil had i‘xpircd. 
He was not in a happy frame of mind. Wa-^ .loan safe at the vil- 
lage ? Thai (piestion t loubled him. 1 le wa^ sorry also to part from La 
Poup6e. 

: "She’s damned plucky,” he muttered more than once. •^'Joan 

is a fine woman. Jim, I think, is in love with her at any rate he 
thinlfe he is. For her sake I hope he is cjuiie certain this time.” 

The fact was Ihick had been in low scores id times in India and 
in England, and cm eacli occasion ireineiidously smitten, and broken- 
hcaiitcd when the girl had been ij>pro]>riated by someone else ; and as 
merry as ever a lew hours later. 

,Palmer was luuTving home, his tlumglils alternately making him 
smile and feci sad, when- 

He hoard a noise Indiind him. He turned quickl)'. 

A German lancer was charging down on him. 

; Palmer was unarmed. He and Buck liad purposely gone unarm- 
?d;.t;adopting the r61e of peaceful jx^asanis. 

{ Palmer held up his hands, but the German continued to advan(pe* 
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It was evident the man w^as not going to parley, but was intent on 
murder. ^ 

Palmer gave himself up as lost. 

*' I’m unarmed I” he cried. 

Das macht nichts aus/’ came the reply, "you are dead — ** 
Bang! ‘ 

It was tht‘ German who rolh^d over dead. Palmer turned to his 
right, and a thin cloud of smoke came curling from a busli. Then a 
figure stood up behind that bush. • ; 

It was a woman and she wa* laughing. 

"A good shot, eh ?’* she said, as she came forward. X. 

" You saved my life.** 

" Well, it was a toss up wdu‘ther I should shoot you as you came f 
along. I’ve so often st'on (Ka^mans in all kinds of disguises ; and you . 
were making towards that wood.*' pointing with her n volvor. "Not* 
till I saw the (iernian charging you, was 1 l ertain you were not a 

^ V 

" Then you know about that w'ood 

Palmer’s (jiiestion was guarded. Tin* woman sinikd. 

“ That wood has Ixen standing for a long time ; at any rate, bc-^. 
lore I wa> bom.” ! ' 

"Then why wen; you suspicious about my making thither?*'. 

She looked earnestly into Palmer’s eyes befon* replying. 

" Do you know Lefebn* she asked. : . 

Thai sMtled the matter. • ' 

"You are one of us,'” said Palmer. 

"Long before you, for I’ve never heard of you.” 

" Nor 1. of you.” 

" Because I've been in Antwerp. But come, let us search the^ 
soldieV Wc^sJiall have plenty of lime for (explanations later." 

Palmer luUiced, as he stoo|Hd over the wounded trooper, that 
the man’s lips were moving. 

" He is alive,” he cried. 

"He’ll die, sure enough,” retunied the woman, who had mistakeD^ 
Palmer's cry to mean that they had Ix tter end the man’s misery, 
a good shot with my revolver. Help me search for papers," . 

Her callousness surprised and hurt Palmer. Curiously the 
struck him that Joan w'ould liave answered his f:ry diflenmtly. Xfllpvi:' 
stooped over ti'f man. Then g<'ntly turned him over, interfUjptii^^;, 
SIS he did so, the woman’s search. * 

"In the spine,” said Palmer pointing to the wound. 

"I told you he must die." 

Painter turned the man over on to his back again. ' 
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lips move and heard the sound of some words. He placed his ear close 
to the man's mouth. 

My- poor — wife. My — flarliujir •* children." 

'J‘hos<^ Wi r(‘ the; words, in (nTnian, Pahia r hoard. Then a sigh— 
and the man was dead. 

*'He was not so bad after all.” le* aloud his conviction. 

The woman lieanl him and laii;:^hed. 

“He tried to kill you,” ^he sai*!. 

“This is war. iiy, an t'xo piifai.i! \wii. i’v'* found papers, they 
look like despatches. (*omi , i' i iiv be ; 

“After we bury ’’ 

“Bury? His eounlrviiu'ii wdi *i» ; i/i'v are toming, rolling 

on like the waves of lla sva.” 

“ You've sein them 

“ I have.’* 

They went ini. I*alm« r ; t!:; «: yin;,' words of the man 

recurred to him .it i vei v step In* Ih»w rn.iny nu ii had left behind 

them wives, < hililn n ; Ikjvv m.inv atfei! mothers. The crime of 
the Kaiser was awful. like it had been rommilted btdore. 

“ You hiivt* uot said a wou! i«>r tiv.‘ Tnimites,” sai<l llio woman. 
“My name is Ninette.” 

“ How lou/^ have von 1;./ ii in the I -i, . ?” -l\ilmer was not sure 
if Ninette ha<l alre.niN' lold him. 

“Since 1 1 fi'bre loniUMl liis liule^noid. I’m related to Bruno. 
At least that is what he tells people. He found m** ; rescued me 
vhen I was a child ; that’s wliat lie one di.iv told nu*. How is it you 
joinc<l the Tin iirs 

P.'ilnier ti)ld Inu’. 

. “ You're too chickeii-lieartul. But 1 iiki- yv>u. Ih)w handsome 
you must look III your proper lilhcs. hlveii now—” • 

Pleasi' dbiiT diseo'-s mv apptaram e. James Buck, whom I 
just told you about, is luiiulsoine. if you mK'-. 

*' That's inip<t>sible ; 1 like you.” 

** Wlio's that coming from the wood.” 

l^aliiTcr was gl.ul of an e\eu«;(‘ lo break on the conversation. 

“ Lcfcbn\'‘ ^ 

Hurry!" shouted Lefelm'. *’ You’re late. Is that you, Ninette ?*’ 

“ No other, Mon.sieur. Sec wliat Tve got ?” 

And when Lcfebre opened the jnu ket, a look of alarm sprea^ over 
his face. 

" Did you sec any Germans - 1 mean coining this way ?" 

•‘“Yes, this wav, and inanv towards Y'pres. What’s the report 
say?” 
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And Lefebre told them. ^ 

“ The German Empi'rnr writes to the Commandant of his forces 
that he was sending him 12,000 of the Prussian Guards to smasli the 
British at Ypres. First other regiments were to try ; when beaten 
back, the Guards were to destroy the already shaken British ranks.*' 

**And if tlie British are taken by surprist*," said Palmer, " then — " 

“ A man must Iv despatelied to tlie British I'leneral ; he must 
be warned," was Leti‘bre*s decision. 

“ ril go/' volunteered Palnyu'. 

"I t?x|x'rled as much. Yes; you’ll g») -Inil not just yet. I'll 
send out a few spies first.” 

” And ril go, too.” said Ninette. 

” No.” said Palmer. “It is easier for one man to get through." 

” Yes. if he were brave not chicken-hearted,” sni'ered Ninette, 
as she hurried afbT Lefi-l)n‘ wfio w«is already on lus way to counter- 
mand his order^^ for the dav. 


( llAPTFk VI. 

J'ni: Batti.k ot* Vpki s. 

The liriti.sli around Ypivs had l)eeii attack* d lor MV<'ral weeks 
since the 19th ol Orbjlxr. Jn fact, Vpns had ht coine tlin focus of 
rej)«‘at(*d violent attac ks, the tiermaii'' trying thci^lx' t. and failing, to 
pierce the Allies’ line and advance (•» (alai.-. liie Kaiser wanted. 
Calais. He had set Ids heart on capturing it a - on Paris and Warsaw. 
The Gc^rman (icmcTals liad orders to tala; Calais, and they were doing 
their l)e.st, and were rnu* li annoyc'il that the British troops refused* to 
be b«atcn. 

There vfas hard lighting around villages, ch.itt aus and woods,. 
Each piece of ground gained by either siile was, at nightfall, 
strengthened. Trenc hes wt re dug, and, behind lliese, a six foot ditch 
for infantry rcsems. Inside the clitch, further r.xcavalions were made', 
for the men to eat and sleep in. Gtlier ditches at right angles; 
connected these trenches, to carry food and ammunition tr> the lUCQ;/ 
in the firing line and also to briire away the woundr-d. ' 

At times portions of the line of trenches wen*^'ioIently.bombard^‘jfl^V 
then for a day, perhaps two days, that jiarticular section \W^v- 
unmolested, except for sniping. . 

It frequently ha]>pc;ric(l that during a charge men got separate^r 
from their regiments and found their way to trenches occupiej;! 
units. ■ ' r 
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. After a brilliant charge, one evening, in which Indian troops 
participated, home Pathans, Gurkhas, and Sikhs, when returning; 
missed their way and found themselves near the trenches occupied by 
British tnMijjs. Tlie Indians were welcomed by the Tommies, and were 
led away to the ditches, or ** restaurants ” as the soldiers called them, 
for a rest. 

‘‘ You fought splendidly,** said IVivate Brown to a Sikli soldier. 
Brown was mightily pleased to think that l»e had th(‘ advantage over 
his fellow-soldiers in bcjing able to^imverse with the Indians in their 
• own language. 

The Indian soldi<Ts tin n* were two of them, a Sikh and a 
Pathan, in this jiartieular dug-out, the olh(*rs b«‘ing entertained in 
various otlier *‘ rislauranf> did not <mile, am) the Sikh, Narain 
Singh, replied : 

It has been our wi--h to prove to our JCnglish brothers that we 
would not disgrace tlu in ; that we were worthy of lighting side by side 
with them ; that we an* men like themselves.'* 

“ Whal d(H*s 111- say r " asked Private JoiU's, the other Britisher 
presemt. 

' Brown told him. 

Right you aVe, Sonnv ; shake hands ” and Jones hel<l his own 
out to the Sikh, and then tlie Pathan. 

They shook hands all round. 

"Whal about gnib ? suggested % Brown. 

"W* li avo soiye { thanks, in our haversacks," replied 
the Sikh. 

"Right O’ imincii away. Ha! shrapnel -*-on our right.*' 

'■ Rotten sliodting.** lauglied Jones. 

It was a iiu'Ii shell. It burst with a n sounding crash, followed 
by an incredibly more dealeiiing t'xplosion. The last was a 6*incher 
smashing the walls <>1 whal was once a cottage. 

'* Peoj>le said shell hie \umhl frighten ns. ’’ and Sher Khan, the 
Pathan, laughed. 

'‘The (iennans <<». Sonny. By tlu* way, did you get any 
leaflets dropped from an aeiopIaii»* ? They weie meant for you ? " 

"No; none.” 

"We did ; by mistake. Where on earth- Jones, you were 
reading it before we^ kicked oti against the tiennans." 

" So I was. 1 heard the C olonel call — * Mark your men,’ as I 
finished reading. Here it is — in my tobacco pouch.’’ 

, " What does the German say ? ’* a'^ked Narain Singh. 

" Oh — the Kaiser wants to know' wiiat you’re fighting for. He 
iiiks you/', continued Brown, slowly translating the sentences, " if 
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the English have given you all they promised to ; do you prefer being 
slaves to free men ? The English, says the Kaiser, purposely manu* 
factored this war for the sake of plunder ; they are killing women and 
children as they killed your women and children in the old da5rs ; your 
word against an Englishman’s does not stand gcuKl ; you get no justice 
in the courts ; your earnings are taktui from you in heavy taxes; and 
a lot more of the same sort of rot.” saitl Eiown turning over a leaf 
of the pamphlet. ” lla ! here is the cream ; llie (ierinan Em|X?roraskn 
you to desert — to go over to his vicioritnis army aiul light side by side 
with them for * Kultur * ami lih<*j^ty.” 

The Indian soldiers listened attentively, hul indignation waS 
clearly visible on their faces. » 

'* India,’* exclaimed Narain Singh, ” is not oppressed. She is a 
part, and not a small part, of a gn‘at Empire ; Iherefore Indians arc not 
slaves, but subjects, as are tin* English, tlu‘ Scots ami the Irish. If. 
India were menaced by a hm'ign foe, English soldiers would come 
to our assistance. As it is. England is mmaf t cl, and wc have come, 
tfi' fight for lh(' Empire. We may not have* got all we want — England 
does not say we'll not get what wi‘ are entitled t<», rnily that we are 
not ripe for reform. A mistaken idea, Init England is honest in her 
belief. This war will prove tliat we (an Im* tnisled.* Oh, that I could 
tell the German Emperor this to liis face.” 

Narain Singh excitedly shook his list in the air. * 

Shcr Khan sat savagely pulling at liis rnt>ijslach(‘. Jones had 
lx:en watching him and envying thal iiionstatilM'. When Narain 
had finished speaking, Slier Khan, in a (piict voi^e, asked for the 
pamphlet. He ojieried the breacJi ol his rille, piisli‘*d tint thin pamphlet 
into the muzzle, loaded his rille ami stood uji. 

. I’m going to answer the (ietinans, ” he said as he walked 
majestically out of the dug out. The olhers followed him. Sher 
Khan walked *into the trenrli and wtien he saw a flasif in the distance, • 
deliberately look aim in that direction and lired. 

I liofK* a German has got that in his stomach,” he said, with! 
a laugh, as he n turned with iJie olliers to tlui dug out. 

. It was growing dusk now, and along the t urve of the Imttlc field.-, 
a fog was spreading a thick grey shroud; from the sodden .cartk;-' 
arose a mist, damp and acrid, with the fumes <if [lowchT. Thc.nicilfto^/; 
the trenches shivered. The banging of the guT%» had ceased 
time had been wlien night and day the bombardment on either 
bad continued ; the fog, thcjugh ])ringing chills, was a blessing; 
disguise, for when it arose the artillery men knew they would * 

‘some rest. . ^ 

But the infantry kept things going. By the light of 
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over the low-lying mist, tho* British and Germans kept up a 
lusUade. 

During the inoming of the afternc»on on \vhi<‘h some Indian 
soldiers had b(?comc! separated from tluir units, aeroplanes had 
reported a considiTable conec'ntration of (iernians in front of the British 
trendies occupied by tJie ri‘gimenf to \vlii< li Jones and Brown 
bdong(‘(l. 

The soldiers, when lhe\ g*)l hack to llie dug out after Sher Khan 
had sc*nt his answer to the Kaist r. found ;i Sergeant waiting for them, 
rail in si!<*nlly fifty pa<H‘s to the rear, ' he said. 

. Brown and Jones sei/etl their rifles with glcM*. They were going 
to have a sliy at “ Aunt Sally - thu^ tin v ex])ressed it. 

“ We’re corning, too,” said Narani. 

'* I want to iiiid out it llu' <ii riiuin lias any ans wer to give me to 
my cludlengi*," laughed llu’ Pat iian. 

"Don’t i|iiesti(ui him, ’ .ul\i<Ml Ihown. “ I\»kr liim in the ribs 
and, Sonny, pav no attention lo while flails il.i v .di(>ol you treacherous 
like.*' ♦ 

And win n the men fell in. ihrf»* inindivd \v(*re picked. 

" The iiuliaiis," iuum iI th»* ('olonel wiam the ofruau’-in-charge 
of the raid ijnesrioiicd hnu il tiny might accomp.iny Idin: "Yes, 
you'll fllKl them useful. " 

* It was a long maK'h, .ind siit-nc* e.ll the way. Kventually the 
raiders got to tlu*. rear ol the enemy, ’o^hiihl a thin line of trees. Nov 
a W'ord was utt*'red and such ordei^ .i- is ued .-eemed to pass 

down the long line .is a whisi'cr of li:e v.im! in the trees. Such an 
order caiuo to Suhad.u Slu r l\li;,n. ^ileiiily he vent to where 
Captain Smalllorl was lying full I- r.gll; on the gras>. 

** You’re the seuiiu' officer 

"Bui all the liulians are u*»* of in'- ?vgiment," s.nil Shec Kfian. 

TheR' are hall a do/i*n ('turkha>, three Ihdhans 

" Take the iturkhas .iiu! I’atliaus auvl . ‘hiue tlu' men in the rear 
of the German lines. ’ 

. Shcr Kh.ui saluted and eruwli d l»eek. stopping at intervals' 
whenevOE he came up witJi an\ Gnikiias and Ikitlians and gave theitt 
instructions. • * ' 

" I’m coming, too," saivl Naraiii Siiuh. 

" No — I was ojily told to take (ntrkhas and Patlians." < 

" But yoii were not exi)re‘iN]y ordered not to take me." 

" I've told you my instniclions," and to avoid further argument, 
Sher Khan crei)t away in tlu* gloom. He was soon joined by the other 
men and they wriggled on their stomachs towards the enemy. A 
whisper had reached the Tommies that tlie Indians were going out and 
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with craning ncrk^ they watchdl as far as they coukl, the gliding 
movements of thi Indians 

The phantom foims dwiinllocl into the mist, and there 
followed an anxious un inmuli.'* 

The Indians niaut tin si.itn s ni tlio leai of the German 
lines 'Ihc ^mnn had oii*\ aiii\ (i tlnit moiiiini:; and had not made 
elaborate du.^onts Im tlu in n not n tin him iim so all uerc in the 
tremlns, txupt <i U\\ •minims m i<l\ iiu* ind ‘‘tiilius in rear ot the 
line • 

“ \\c oiit,ht * ) Mp'i i* n4»\\ ^ soli \4)U4 in Slu*i Khan's ear. 

“ You * \ 11 MU Siii^h 

Ay, av biotin I <h n t h% in^i\ ^ol! \(»u!s(ll would not have 
missed surh uiii is tins 

“Orders an oid< is sny)ji(d slu i f\liiM | il npoit you in 
thi morning 

“But II nr»l m nd in buk 

* (lOod \<»w K t n sc}Miib i u h oih nitik ins m m ' 

1 was goiiif^ to 1 - i< siUii ()id< IS . 11 1 Slu I Kh ni, and lie dul. 
lh< irnan hujk out nun ' *u on t u ilut but lluy li nl never 
»nroiintinil sn<hstilk<rs lik< tlu (o tki .ind Pathen In a few 
miniiUs aM wasovM without iuhm 1/ om 1\ m hi who found anv 
difilicult\ was Nai nil Sm^h h w iboiit !> Inki Ih‘ tripped 
(»v(i somi win arul {<11 i b( s<nti\ dio\ ii, l>i\i>n(t h.ud into 
Narain a i ’ fu n li as< d h rilh w i'. iboni lo bn i warning shot, 
ahtn Shir Khan who h<ul (lis]>o«(d ol li u m ind aas f|uit(‘ neai, 
lut tin Kioss thi head 

iJun hf slooptfl over \ai nn 

* No list npoitniqiiu ruw\ win-] imI l»u dying soldier. 

* Uy Allah ' Ishallliavt to-t\in not lait Allali be my judge* 
if you Ind btcn in my plan and I in \oni I woilld have done as 
youhaxf “ 

“ 1 lulu v« \oii Now 1 ivt nu tiul linriv rxn 1. no nst carrying' 
a dcid body lor 1 nn 

A rush ol blood (hokid him • 

Shcr Khnn nt one n ii baik to t( !) ilu waitin/^ Britishers that 
the sentnes had been df^-p/r ^ i laJ >i il hi« n n stretched 
themselves on tlu gre»in n an I wan n t ^ * v 

In a ftw nimuti s tlu m ImmK oi i nru r*» cane np silently ; 4|sdf 
as silently wire joint il by SI r KhmN m* n, and all advanced 
trenches. A ftw feet from tlu tn ne * ( s tlu lauk rs nth r» d a wild yelftti 
and firing and hacking and stabbin^ iollowid Some 600 yaide adlfty 
were other Bntish trenches, and tlu men there threw fire bjsAs in the 
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iiir and by their light were able ^to see the desperate fight — mass of 
struggling men, the gleam of steel and the rise and fall of rifle butts. 
The Germans had beem taken by surprise ; the slaughter was terrible 
^nd did not cease till the Germans, those still alive, fled. 

' ^ Then the raiders returned briskly, but silently, to their own trenches. 

** I have (o report Narain Singh,** said Slier Khan, He* 
di-sobeyed orders in joining the siirprist' i>arty.** 

The Colonel coughed. 

“ Wheni is he > ” he askcMl.^ 

'* Dead, lluzo(»r.** 

The Colonel looked out iw.rc#^'^ the plain when' the struggle had 
taken phic(j. He eouhl see nothing but he pictured to hims<;lf the 
scene that had lu t n enacted where the disobiilient soldier lay. He 
turned to .Slier Khan. 

** ril see that his family gels his inedal/' he said. “ You may 

go.*' 

Shcr Khan almost shmiletl in his joy. He had done his duty, 
and although Narain had disolH‘V<*d cirders, Sher Khan could understand 
how impossible it w»is for the brave Sikh to have kept out of the fight. 

" And IIm‘ Cieimaiis say,*’ he miis(*d as he return< <l to the dug out, 
that Knglishmetf do iiol uiuh rstaiul braveiy in otlu'rs." 

I'hc it‘St of the night pass'<l quiflly. 

The next morning, the big guu>. as ^oon as ih*‘ mist liad cleared, 
fought duels .iloiig the line ; but nothinr' else of importance occurred, 
and the men thioui^ld tiu y wete gt>in.g to havi‘ ;i spell of rest. From 
riixi November to lOlii Novembt r there had been constant infantry 
'attacks. 

But Iho Ibitish roiiuiiy had not grasj)ed the meaning of the 
’enemy's silence, iven .is tlu- tUrnuin had underrated the powers of 
, endurance of 'rummy Atkins. I he (Terinans had i>ouiKled the British' 
/Unas and had made vii;oroiis local infantry attacks to weaken resistance 
mud prepare tlu* wav t<'r a gnat olkiiMve. Hy November llth the 
. i^UCiny considered they had succeeded in demorali. ing the British. 

But the morning won' on. The enemy was waiting, 'file British 
. Vfm soon* to know for what. 

. ' / About 2 p.m a sentry escorted a man, in peasant’s clothes, to 

the General who eommanded the Idrst Army Corps. The man had 
'SWii|ni^ across the icy watei-s of the caruU and escaped a hail of bullets. 
/ \ ' f^Your name ? ’ asked tlic General, who was seated with some 
; officers behind a haystack. 

. RichaM Palmer.** 

*'HaI An Englishman. What are you doing in those clothes? 
;Bcen a pti^ner and escaped ? 
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No, Sir, I'm a Franc Tireur.” # ' \ : 

The General looked displeased. 

** Your place is the army/' he said presently. Had I not been 
told by the sentry that you swam the canal under a hail of bullets, 
I would have thought you wore afraid to nii'ot the enemy, and prefer 
shooting individuals when you see a chaiu e of doing so with safety 
to yoursi^lf." 

Palmer coloured. 

" The Franc Tireurs — at least those if) whom I belong — am |lOt 
of that sort," he said somewhat indfgnantly. 

" Well. Tve no lime to clisrii^ tin* various kimls of Tireurs. All 
I can say is if you really wanted lo fedil lor your f fumlrv, there is the 
army when^ — " 

" We're wasting time, " interrupted Palmer. “ I could give 
you very good reasons why I’m not in the army/’ 

" And 1 ho|K\" rrif'd llu‘ (ient*ral, " you have goofl nMSons for 
wanting to sec* 


" I have* - read this." 

Palmer's manner was abrupt. If th»* (ieneml was annoyed with 
the answers he lia<l receiverl, so was Palmer with (In* (ieneraPs cross* 
questioning. • ’ 

But Palmer notia d, as the lieneral read I he Kaiser’s ordeii^: 
about his (iiiards, his face. brighl<*ii(*d. ... , ... 

" Good news," lie (old liis o(li(*<*rs. " The famous (iiiards arc. 

being sent to smash us this evening." 

" There will be slaughter both .sidrs," an officer. 

" Our mm, British and Indian, wull Im; plfMM*d to cxchamgc 
bayonet thrusts with the famous Guards/’ said the («<*n(^al. ** And* 

you. Sir. I apologise if I have offendf?d you. But why on .earth an* 
you uo|f in the British .Army ? Didn't likf* the long training, 
eh?" . 

^ " I've been in the volunteers- an officer so have .some knowledge 
of military matters. No, it was not dislike to training, but bad 
teeth." 

There was a laugh. JVsently the General --aid • " I’ll ^(>cafc. tb' 
General French about you. For the jmsent, keep with my staffj 
but for God's sake change those clothes and get. info khaki. Hia^ 
you any further news ? Sf en anything of the GuanU ? " 

" Yes, sir, I sighted them iJose lo Zonnel)efc<\ Another of 
inen — I mean a lireur, brought a report that the German Eli 
is not far off — he is going to inspire his Guards with courage." ' 

‘ Palmer was conducted by an officer to a dug-out whcitf hif ';v^ 
given a suit of khaki, and armed with revolver and sword. 
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You'll like some refreshmdnts/' said the officer and was going 
but of the dug-out when a soldier appcaiv<l. 

" Here's a woman wanting the Funk Terror," he said to the officer. 

Tint offja r roared with laughter. 

What kind corps is that, Bn»wn ?" he aslo'd. 

Don't know Sir — but that's what the woman says." 

" Somebody wanting you ; Til send her in and you can entertain 
her while I fiinl you some retieslnneni." and the officer, still smiling, 
left the trench. 

And presently Krown iislu nd in \in<*fte. 

Palmer al (jiiee ju2n|K*d to the eomlusion that Ninette had been 
sent by Lcfebre with more import.int news. 

" What is it ? " was liis eager (pe-^tion. " I.« iebre sent you ? " 

Before replying, Ninette cooly <i|m ned a l igar lte box lying in one , 
corner of the dug-out, and lit a eig.io Hr. 

" I told you I would ctune v\itli you.'* she saul, as .she stretched 
herself on the ground. " It was no easy matt(*r getting lierc. I 
. came over a pontoon some way down. J lie (lennans arc busy — " 

“ What goo<l will you d<) liere ^ *’ 

" That’s ungallaut of you. I've come t<> look after 3’ou." 

' " 1 can look ‘after my.sell." 

Ninette laughed. 

"This is no place for <'hiekeii-heart<'d people and " 

But the angry h>ok on Palim i's fa^* che« kr<l In r. 

" I didn’t meaji that," she cried, springing to her feet and coming 
close to Palmer. “The (act is— I love you." 

Her face was now criinson, her bosom heaved with ( motion. 

" This is no time for love-making," ‘^aid l\ilmei. " You can’t 
Stay heix?." 

' " You say that Inrause )'ou love another." • 

" You are mistaken." 

Ha ! I know. That woman at Sancy." 

Her clu^eks were pale now and her lips t witcJieil. 

" I hanlly know her." 

Now you are lying. W here was ih.e necessity for two men to 
take the child to Nancy ? You sec. I've heard all about it." 

"I'm not bound to answer you that question, neverthdess, 
rirteJl you — Mr. J^ick had objections to carrying the child." 

'Ninette laughed. 

' " His objection was just what you wanted. However,, I'm not 
one to cringe for any man's love," she spoke savagely. "I prefer 
: taking their blood."^ 
j ■ She moved out of the dug-out. 
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Palmer called to her « 

” Where are \ou i^oing ^ It is dangerous—'* 

She turned on him witli an un;ty scowl 
“ When' I ni s;oinjj ami whit I tlo is no loncom of yours/* 

She went a few puts and tunud i^un 

** You'll boon Ik u oi what I ilo slu slioutid to him» and laugh- 
ad hoarsely 

The da) ptsstd I vinin^ s( t m ind tin (iiiurd and his tHaft 
began to think thit Pdim i s stoi\ oi tiu id\ him oi du Geimajois waa 
not quite coircft lluic w is nothin^, in tlit Knisirs oidcrb to say 
wfien the attaik w i to hi iin<h * 

Clobc on b p in tlu (umtil nuiotlui t is \\( nt to tho tcitl*^ 
porary ni ss hoiis« in ^ pus to dim 

^ Palmti w IS too dis ippointf d to hi) Imn i\ Ih was annoyed 
"that thi stiff hid lonu toili*(iidi! lii-» loi\ ' 

III got tIu loin ot i inoioi ( 11 ml w lit oiii don tin road to* 
iZonnobcki lU dioM < uitioti^i\ md m tun tlit mII igs hid 
motor in a hti'^h in<l siotiUrl on loot lhisinti\ 1 m Ik iid the nubble 
of wheels and till Ik id ot lioisis llun hi k k in i sot nun coming 
towards Zoniu hi k< 

^ He muloiKl h ick to ^ ptes it top pud • i; 

Th( still wiK it diiim I I Ik (i n rd iinnudntdv ibSUed 
ordeis ind in m imudihl) shoit spm tti tun iIk t loops marched 
out and hi Id tin pi un ot /onn hi kt IIk Ihiti^ii nn ofniudfire. ^ 
Ihcre was no Kph 

‘ WIkk Is tint nun Pdm i •' <jui iiomd llu (nneral 
Some ot the olfui rs lx ^ in to think lli it V dim r w u a sp> He was 
brought to till (leiurd 

“ What about \oui infoiniition It \ou Iiim lid ij«> into a trap— 

‘ Tm an Lii*,lishinin ntortul PJnu j liin^htilv *'l told ylou 
the truth wlu-n I said th< Gcimins win m issin on Un platn-^orse* 


foot and artillery 

The Gem ral said to a Statl otiuc i h ml i win h s'^ to Yprcb and, 
order aeroplanes to leave \ pn s and diiu t llu ir i ik h lighte 09 the 


plam " • 

In a few minutes tin ac ropi im s wi n hu v iml n vt alcd tho eni 
200 yards south of Zonmlx.k( Ihc (irrmuiswen advancing on 
lines lh< cmniv h\ '-omi m an Ind lu^n informed w 
’ Alhes* movi ments md whili the laiUr e\i>ei t d tin in from tbq 
they prepanng to attnk by the muiIIi thus hopfog tOiM 

^ confuskm in the Bntish lim 

Wc are in for it hot/' said Colonel Orty of the ''Na 


ie0mnU 

^ j- 
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* 'Somebody/' ^aid the (icn%ral to tlit stall, ‘'has communicated 
pur ttovemint to tin c u )n\ , but it is not that man Palmer/* 

' "Thank \on, Su " 

t " lla ' 1 dulii I kiio\v \ou WOK lit K I 11 inaKo ample apology 

afterwards Whats th^t as an a< lopj nu iS staich*Iighl 

on tJie tnf-mj s ad\anM ^uai<l 

A few liuntlnd \4iKls uom im HiiK b lint mu the Prussian 
(juards. 

Stall oliuti'. io(U av\ i\ ui'^noitK i Ii ir> \aiious parts of 

the Bntibh iiiKs Jjk laiUsh (nu| {1 ntl\ wt u (ti to make a 
right-about-'tiiin and Hk 1 ttk it. t t * -on all iins and big guns. 
Flames- shot up iiom 1 1 1 in < n nt ill < walls of 

ruined housis iln 11 1 hii it i i i 1 ii 11 1 n i ii^siw lonning-^ 

men falling ^Inlls Im-i hi(» uni ’ 1 t iiti'^h but tin nun firedft 
steadily 

Colonel Cxii\ \on Jiim 

"Win cant \m it it ilan » 1 >* n oilit 1 1 standing 

near. 

" No oi<l( is litiin ill (1 n III 
" Fire low ' 

The nun Win iiiiiu low 1 \ i n ood 
"Now tlu\ louit latl I 1 P w s 1, i\u'-ian Guarrl 

that was ioniing in tnu <ltiiM int 
"Plug Iht ni with ImIIiI 

flicy WOK K^j., I>hu*.id M n 1 Ii in ut*/t - \»iolt lines dis- 
jl^appcared, tt» lu i mwed lioni tin nm. tomn^ (> 1 iiul It was 
* magnificent 

It was biiUluiN 

« * The Guilds lialltd '^unh tiu \ w ii'»i dui 10 k luat 
S *• They had no tlu'innt ui utuitii. tj 11 lad onkilV then 
‘ ranlp opened, nkn ppinc. <»\ \ tluii iiii 1 mu » • s t and wth 

fto huity. Dll iipi 1 ii. Link'' iIimIumiI iiiit' uli* u>' ■> 

'’We'll, {{ittnu lull lul I dill I \t holt III j( tbi machine 
gUOS did dicadiul >i<)mk id t i liuti'-i'i i ih^ 

, “What on fiutli ail, \\t w ii'iii', tor- ^'lowlcd Coloocl 
(jtey. “Not OIK oi ii- uill utiuiit. dioti ha/ii in the mondng 
- if-^" 

"The Geneialr lu'' ordoud .. d.ui a •. - 

It was Palnui a ho con\i.\e(l tlu 

' "That's better.' Du Coloml spian^ to tlw^ head of tite “No 
Suneadais/' and draaiog he* i<\tord cru d ‘Now ladsi — foi Eti^aiitd's 
' 4 u«our.” , 

yt^ieager to get at the enemy. 
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- ‘‘ '* Kck oil shouted the wit of •the matk^^Ujf 


' Mark your man." That was thein^ flattie 


lUexl.! 

- ^.The men answered: 

"cry as they advanced. 

Palmer spran/:; from his liorsr .md went with the regiment^ 
in frontt with th(' c'olom l. It Niin tic lonld haw swn him wotdd 
never again have ralhil him rhirb-ii-licrn tt'd. 

‘ .' Colonel Groy scowlfd at P:dni«M. ' t 

"Look hero — what tli.- l>irk<‘n^' N'oii ..^id in fnint of meiVl'll| 
shoot you." ^ 

Palmer look care not t<' ;;' t aln ad •>( ihr li'.diting ColoneK' /; 
The Britisii wave i-tim k th»- t^i-nnan wall ; tlu n* whs no re( 
no breaking bark of tli<' war f.i r turn again, 
ii; ' Thrust and stab, ll-ind jto haii<l li'^hting i»l' a most desperate 
nature — savage von ?)nght < all it. 

.. "Now for a goal.” < rutl lln wit. ■ 

He lunged. l‘hr wardid the blow. Otiirk as lightning 

the wit brought ilio butt <d his lill* to the frr»nl, and baslu^d in the’ 
Prussian's jaw. “()oaI !" nied the wit. he went on. 

" The (joriTKins an‘ eiving,” rried the Colon**!. . 

It was more a.'' <‘n< *H!rag*‘in»*ni to his nien to nse more pressufi^'; 
The fight went on as lurion^lv a- * vir. ’ 

Palmer had cui his wav through the lirst line ol th<* (iuards. /He 
paused an instant in tak- bn'#’lh. The ntass )iad dissedved intO O^e 
whirling melee of stiuggling groups. The eombal^nts wHjrc sphiiAed 
with blood — their own aiul of tlie men tln'V had slain. Some 
faced each othcr—K^o weary to strike taking breath. 

\ c Colonel Grey, not far trom whern Palni(;r stc^Ofl, was hotly ehga^d 
with three or four Germans. Palmer sprang to his succour — and on Jto 
the bajrt^net of a fierman. It was his kdt arm. As the German 
recovered his oayunet, his blue eva*s looked savagely* into Palmer*^; 
Once more he was preparing to lunge ; l)ut Palmer's revolver 
' Up~he fir^. The blue eyes closed for ever. / 

That he was able to us»' his revolver satisfied Palmer 
/i^jOnd was but slight. , 

' !* exclaimed the Colonel when he saw who had cbi ' ^ 

** I saw you — go — in front !' 

' : ilTho last word was in a high key. The Colonel had' di^ 

• one of his opponents. The point stuck. Hff,' ^ ’ 

of. a' giant Prussian, when Palmer used his tQyi0|v^| 

* ‘^'^i^ttinded Prussian fell on the G>lonel and.;' ' *'*“ ^ 
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^ Jua< move \our legs— divide*— quicklv/' ‘^id the Colonel as he 
sprawled on tin giound * 1 hanks ’ 

' There \s «i n port ,uid on^ of Pulmi i ke is feU 

At tint ifist ml tiif (firm in tiimnl soundtd the retreat. The 
Pnissurn li td li id < non^h of tiglitinc, 1 1» British (jcneral had watch- 
ed /or this inoiiKiit Jli l< t loost thi tutninrUrol tfu infantry, and 
the rout via (om])l( t( 

It was n< 11 niidnit,hl lx ton tin liooji-^ ntiniud to \pres. 

The (iMx I il IS Ik pisstil <kn\n tlx lints pnisid the conduct*of 
the “No Sn^(ndtr■^“ 

(olontl <»uv 'Mut up to him 
“ WIk» w is tint nun \ou nt fo im 'sii 

“ What in m '' Oli f o nit mix i i 1 i mt liieui Where is 
he ?“ 

“ (loni l<» wit In’-* wound <iit >«d H ^i\ (t m\ life He is a 
pretty hi»ld( i 

* S lul limi to im jini tin Doitoi hn tjom with him" and the 1 
Otni ral lodi on I 

In till tit lit Ik tilt mt II will disuisvint, tin ti lit 
Whit I 1 ^ 11 u (I Mown lint tint 1 link Tirror is the 

granckst J >t nn Iniun tiu I olom 1 Will wi can sleep 

now Ihi (itinnns inxj h 1 1 i Ih 11\ lull *oi oik iiuht 

lirown wi niistikm In i hw houi*' hilon morning broke, 
at anoihn point in iIkh Ihk vonldlx 'm th bi^^t >t bittk vit (ought 
at Ypres * 


(loin (ontihUti^ 


Lwsknov 
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A RE<;poNsinii l'.ns;Iish staUsnuui .tssurod the public last 
^(.n ih.it tiu Alius wiiiiM be to.idy to invade 
The War. (ujm.in\ in llu (.^ilv inontlis ol (his year. ^ Two 
months have d.^pstd .iiul tin (uiman offensive 
<tcen)s to be mou (Icteimiiud and m.itked than lliat of the Allies* 
In the West it h is nol surreethd \Mth .niv <U^•l(l* ot uniformity' 
which prosa^t .in .uhanu «ithoi t m.iids T.iiis oi ((maids*Calais. 
A little ad\ant.ii;i tli.it m i\ luu .uul tiuu bi lined is not 
followed up on tin otlu r h ind it is i omiti ib.il uh'ihI by a corres* 
ij>ondtnj:> Slid « ss (it till limdi flu Hiitish h.i\( h.id more rest 
Itelgium (li.iii in tIu prcMous montli, and In tut it is inferred 
that tin* .k1\ .uu t to ( al.iis has lu i n ah iiidoiu d .is ho|>( less Wliile 
the he.idiiU‘s ol Ul((.ianis itteiMtl would .it liisl pit pare the 
reader to < \p( < t som* doidid <uhu\<nunt, .ill 'tint is apparent 
fium tiu d(1 Ills Is tint tiu tuK dots not tnin on (itlur side. The 
AUies how<.\<i luluvt that tinu is on tiuii suit and they have 
repeatedly (hdind tlMt*(lu\ will not l.iv down their anllS 
until their obp ( 1 is gained .ind piobabK siiniUr d< ( larations ate 
made in llcrlin It a])p< ars that tiu Soi uilist m (Germany ate 
tired ot the w.ii, and the tood supph in ni.iiiy parts Is so short 
that the Govcinment has boon obln»ed to .issiime control over It. 
Accordinc; to tiu i vpi < tations ol i \p(>rts, a f.iininc will be inevitable 
in about June if not ( irlur i( the present statvof things con- 
tinues. A nation unchr aims ami skilled in the latest methods 
.of warfare doc not di ad .1 sietiai d( feat on land ' starvatu^ 
appears to be tfu onh (.daniity whuh it f< ns, and to avoid it 
desperate mc.isurcs .m piopused lh( (»('rm.in navy is too 
weak to protect the I nmmen e of ilu 1 .itlu iland, and th< 
it has threatenc'd to ch stro\ that of tlie < m my b\ means pf/ 
marines and minei in the Irisu S« a and tiu En^ish Chaitnci* 
is a novel method of warfaie, and iu>w tfie plan wnll work 
to be seen. One of tlio wa^cs in whu h the submarines 
will {tfobably be that the' me rrantih vi ssvls wj|ll arm 
and move in groups. If a submarine appears abovd' 
a^hQiiltaiii,|lie nationality of a ship, an api^ 






/, and Genhany has no submarines to Spaw. j jf it, 
api^ar above water, it may hit a neutral ship in the area 
iVdermany proposes to treat as military. The ne^r^. 
►©its, especially the United States, prutosted, and the threat w^, 
'carried out on the day annruinced, tin- 18th f>f last month, 
lon^h a few of the enemy vessels weie ti* -.triiyed befurc that date, 
press in Berlin is r( |i</rted tu < a''.->\imerl a threatening 
;';t01ic towards the I’nili'd stales, bill I lit ri-.]>()n>'il)le (jovornment 
*' hsts sffowi more eanlion. I In ’hcllieen rit- li.ive Ircely charged 
;''ca'<Jt other with vifilalion o| fnl< niaiiona! I.iw and Hague 
fU/Onventions. and tiny li.iv« pleaded that tin ■ dilation created 
■';’|>y the^ opposite party is iinpreci di nted and i as never been 
<ih>rencch. 1'o starve civil jdpiil.tticii is '.lid ti> he ac;ainst intcr- 
'.j^tional law. to whi. h it i- riplied tliai .■ ndion under arms 
^^nnot be tri'aled .is nvil popnl.iti.'ii l<> ..tiaeli ail ships 

’'promiscuously is said to lie {‘ir.i'\ !•■ ulne!; :: i- r» plied that one 
'/breach of law jn-'tilie-' .niuihi r. indeed in llie v rv beginning 
''^i the war. when the m-nli.ilili' o| H. iei’ini \•.a^ violated, the 
•l)Crcrman Chancellor deilarid that 111 >e"itv knou^ no law, and 
^perhaps that maxim will he ai ted 'ipon ilirongh'dil. In the 
^Eastent theatre. Ilu- Cuiman pus'Uie tm 'lie right win..' ol the 
vTlussians has hieii so gri .d lh.it Ili< y,lia\a' withdrawn Irom East 
.'^Prussia to fortil'udjHisiti(m> within iheii own border' Jf .\inerica 
bad not been dragged into the nav.d < o.drovt-r^v President, 
son might have rejnated his otter to mediate But that 
5© is apparently past. 

not aKimlon the hope of inv.ulin.g Egypt without 
making an attempt. l-Ixperts predicted from 
the beginning that .in attack on the Suez 
Canal by troops who have to pass through waterless'; 
' tracts would bo doomed to failure, and German . 
^fii^^^ere credited with sutficient insight to deprecate the 

for some reason or other, possibly to satisfy thjj^ eXr'; 
was ilhdortaken by a Turkish general and it fSil^., 
^^^'•T^itehiyere first bclicwd to be entrenching themselves ^ '^ter ; 

,.,Q^ jQ |j(, found within twenfy itiMW j 
i, and many of their levies had deserted. In“P^t^^ 
i ltayeVfnkcn Tabriz, and the Russian. hai#’|iii-8^i|' 
liave, bombarded some of the-^ Tc 
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No frWli activity was reported frdln fciie 
Tii this rjegion tho responsibility of holding ba^;thci 
defending Basrah, whicli was taken in the cailicrfitagejs of 
has devolved mainly \ipon India, vvhil«* in Kgypt both 
Australian troop-* iiav*- disiiiij^ui-iiKd tlimnselves*-. 
visit of 11. K. thi X’ircrnv (o l>asrali nui^t liaw convinced 
subject.'^ o« His iltai il iluv pninanonily live undeij'^i^l 

BritisI) tla:;. I.1k\ will lu* hi JUi jookrd alln than under TlUj^ii|ji^| 
(lominion. (.>n il)i uliol*- iic**^ In rrgret 

joined (.jcnn.mv .iinl i lu' ai-vir^-y vr.nl i ‘(iirriv in a 
• inruleni. .»] *'. \hr earlier ;*<‘«inivr. :i' «' in .* d-nnand by lt^ji 

*sh<nvs ;lu>t iii-* m 1 u*l\in ‘4 nn < n vm.in support/1 

alrv‘ac.!\ bn( n \ \ ^ nnntrs*.*:' .i:** t to join 

war. ind ilii*- < lia^ In vw raise d imi im n iv by unofh^ 

propl'.el’- bill 1 » -.pnii-ibk* l-iriiisli ^tatr.-^na'ii who liaw openl 
spoki n ■'! iluin with inniu \'. H (H tin.niy fniN proiuii 

pecuniary and <»tlar a^^a'^laiKo in I'urki \ . lb'* Allit r*. who ati^^ 
ricb.ar. -voakl iMiiiraily be rxjMittd in h -lp iln l»alkan Stat<^^ 
and p •--'ibiy uiljrr*. in Sniitb Afrb a Ihe ralM-llii/n Ii.im practic^l^l 
bci-.A Limped nni. One leader suru-ndued and i-. t»n his 
lu: ll^‘a^ *0 : am»tlier lost hi> lik* : and a liind \va-> .^liot by 
German^ lor IiL' inaelury. A traitm Inna,- hi* nd will bcatraitssS 
to anuthej GuuivJ Untlia ha> r-lh-d niuUin'*. I’i-iie on th^ nah(l€^ 
of Uir> _ ..a:Ui v:;u ii l)\ hi> .aeaclLK-^l l*>;v<dlv i * lii' wnrd of 
and by ilia oner>;v '' iib whirli hr ha * put d*»\\n lIi*' icbellion.', 

X^NK> lo llu i.i> tful '•ynip.uiiy and > oura«c u£ H. K< 

. V'irenn . tin; ^rievan' < h oi Indians in hnuth 
Indians liavf bft*n renv-dird td tlicir satisfacti6nV^5| 
Abroad. -Canada thf t:onti*tv« inv about lli<; rights 
C(iuntryir.* n i.-. tiul yi t < Io»fd. 1 In; cmig 
.that colony apjx'ar to lx- a fliAVrcnt > lass oi in»;n ; thoj 
tp tahe the law into tla i) own liand> and to it-dst the 
”;<S^ony by means which c.in s<:areei.y' be riberl as pas^tiyi 
^^r*pU)nidit Singh’- friends, wl<o retnnn d from (^anada^f 
’^.^(dh^gOd .with at l.' of violt-m i; in tli«-ii t/wn landi -s**" 
fi^lbnies/it was reported that the !<,»( of indcnluredb ^ 
i.?s^;:}!^itihiift.-,.suicidcs w^re too fretincnt among 

--^i^k^tion supplied, public meetings iutr***'^ 
kxj^ydured the abolitw 9 .of-..t}%^ 






” Ijie Government deputra two 
i, British Guiana, Jamaica. Fiji, and DutcK' 

Dit on the* condition of the Indian immigrants 
from their re]x>rt that Messrs. McNeill and Chiniiliail'Z^;^'' 
itye tapped every helpful and reliable source of information ud, ‘ 
»ked at the difficult <]uostion which they had to study jromj*^ . 
^aU points of view. They lia\e nt»t ^lurred over the defects 'iii)!*'" 
j-the existing system ; setting ft»rth all these short-comings, they;|. 

I still express the opinion that tlh- a<lviintages outweigh the disai 3 is>“V 
'^'van^ges. In the nature of the e:tse, t oinparison must be difficuli;V^F 
dfortfib advantages are of one kind ''od the disadvantages are* O17'' 

’ pother. Under the existing system, by whatever name it may b^,. 

" pour but indnstriotis Indians, whether landless labour^' 
jOr the sons of poor cultivating landowners, who arc content to 
^'teamed and acclimatised undir private employers in need of a- 
'Stciady supply of labour, are otlfered prospects much mure favonr- 
than they could hope? to nstliso at itume." It is doubtful 
‘whether the cmigrati«m will take i>Iaee if the indenture system 
■be abolished. \Jk'e Ix'lieve that the officers take this for granted, 
^fpr they do not dist uss any alternative to the present system. 
.^FerhapsthcGovcrmnent, tot), would <-onsider ascheme of emigration 
tPi: colonisation under an altogether free system .is impossible. The 
^critics also seem to think that the landless labourers and sons of 
,;|)por Qultivators need not emigrate, and that the advanta^r 
'^colonisation are in praetice realised only by a fraction pf?’ 
who emigrate, and the fraction is so small that the 
iges outweigh the advantages. This must ever remaiit^a 


Images outweigh the advantages 


gable question. 




remaiitfiii, 

• ■ -V’f.'* 

■ I 


. frequency of suicides, especially in Fiii,»is sugge^j^i 
of a very imsatishactory state of things. A SUK^|P;^ 
“ ^ may be attributed partly to the temperament. 

individual and j)artly t o unhappiness. The y 
is, perhaps, in most cases, of a different temj 
from the stay-at-home Indian ; and the u 
by domestic misfortunes as well as by the 
■^“’"wn^t and the rigour with W'hich penal pro _ 
"f^Wltptever may be the extent to whidi eaid^^ 

" authors of the report seem < 

jfpinid for ea<^ of them. The;: 
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onstdUue emigrafits Ought 
iatastae than at present Though the 
he reasonable in the case of a strong labour 
acclimatised, an immigrant who is not up to the mark may.ihd 
as miserable .is a bullo< k yoked to .i c.u t <md to .i plough. 
it may not he easy to to a would-bi < migrant an acetmt^ 

idea of the clinuti, the n.Uute of tlu \ioik, and other conditiotth 
. on which his health and luippitu ss di ]x nd in a foreign land. 
penalties for misiondmt oi fiuluu of diitv must ,it any rate vM 
clearly explained to him It is Kiomimiukd lh.it dear 
ation on this subjiit ought to be indiukd in the agrueiliei&tl^ 
The distiphnarv pioMsums iiiulu the ouhnimis m force appei 
to be sometimi s nndnl\ iitroroiis, .mil tlu y .in iiiti nipi latcly tt! 

It IS thcicfori. ricomtmndid th.it thisi pio\isions should* 
relaxed oi cxpiingid tli.i| oltiiiisol tlu Iiniiiigi.ition Depart: 
ought to be impowticd to lonliol implovt'' in the ttSa.. 
disciphnc, .ind to <id]udi< .ite in i.isi s bioiight by « mployeip agalwik 
labourers so that recoin so to the i iimin il i oiiits iii.iy*bi rntnimisuw 
or altogether disixnscd with, .uid tluit wIku iinpiisonmcw 
maybe considcied indispi ns.ibl( , sipaiib pltusof dctcntioii? 
should be pioinded It is piopos(.d th it, siibj< < t to < i itain restrlflM 
tions, a labourci should be allowed it my tinu to commute lui|i 
mdentutes by pay mint of* a gi.iduat«d ndiniplioii fee, tbkw 
facilities should be pioyided fur OMupying liiuf, and the ragidni*^ 
tiotns aficcting medical rihef should lx niisid Lastlyi it^ia» 
recommended that the proportion of female to male emiginhtn, 
ibould be raised from 40 to 50 (xr tent , th.it the minimum 
limit should be abolished, and that the registration of mania 
should be facilitated Messrs McNcilI and ( himman Lai hat 
endeavoured, as much as possible, to a\oid sensational uniting, bn 
a|)art from the facts mentioned by them, tii<> very iraplicatki^^i 
iiese recommendations arc far from pleasant to contcm| 

Xha safeguards proposed against a hasty rush to the 
liy^^orant, unfit, ilbinformed persons, agomst of 
'‘jta^ployers, against ansufiicient medical care, syid the .4j 
'miliaqspiness caused by the pauaty of women and ***'‘^' 
tbo many immoral women are so vanoos that 
^GbVmiument will succeed in adopting them all mid j 
%| aif^^R!e/enfbrcement may be doubtful. Parli 
would be best cut by at 
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In view of the advantages, others may hold that ah 
improved sytrln is worth trying 

* AAAA 

^ By common suffrage , the laU Mr M G. Banade was one of 
< the groatc st thinkers and noblest souls produced 

Two modi in India Whili his personal likeness has 

Maratha lx in ]msctv<d hv a statue m Bombay, it would 

Worthies. have bt«n i s >d los>, if lus untings had been allowed 

to b( forgotfi n iwttu ularly because he was so much 
of a philosophii that <\«n when h< spoke or wioU on a topic of 
apparently passing intinst, h< sh«d upon it some wisdom of 
abiding value In h i\ mg undt t t.iki n to publish Ins miscellaneous 
wiitmgs, Mrs K.imabai K.in.irk has not only etisehaigcd a duty 
to her late husband but has pku ed her lountiy nii n under an obli- 
^gation, and in assisting hi 1 Mt \ V lhakm lias mgaged himself 
in a patriotK duty In his litn diys Mr Kaaade’s popularity 
vras peifiaps dm inmh to his {xilitiial piodiMties as to any 
other cause ' It .ipix us Irmn his puhhslud wiitings that from his 
earliest tan or lu was a tth{.ious tlnnkir and hi ugictted that 
English education should In Ip the lansi of agnosticism in India. 
In leviewmg tht lutuus id a luiopian piofissor on Butler's 
Analogy ami Stttnons In ninaiktd Agnostu and atheistic 
teaching 1 st 01 tainh outoftnnt attht'inost plastn pi nod of youth, 
and can only lesAlt m a jiiiMision of tla uniKistanding and the 
dot ay of all moial taintstmss Oui lolUgis art already qned 
down as plaits oi gtnlltss i duration and if the luutrality of the 
l^veinmeiit systtin of instruttion is turned to ai count for the 
jnropitgatioii of a.,nostii ttathing. this chai..,t will bt to.a great 
lextent substar tiatnl ’ 

‘ The late Mi ( • K. < mkh ile, whosi untimi ly di ath last month 


xre have the painful duty to uroul was a distiplc of Mi. Ranade, 
hut thy publit knew him ihully as a pohtniin He does not 
'appear to haye stood up lx Ion tlu pubhi as a kadei of religious 
or social reform, tliou..,h ho has spoken on the lattei from public 
platforms As g. political Icadt i his lame* has spread far and 
Wide; he was known to the present and the furmei Secretary 
«1 State and tonsulted b\ them as a loading lepresentative of 


Indian opinion In the Imixnial Legislate e Council his al^ty, 
^is taigUcss, and his i^rasp of Im.tiitial and otlieu questions werg 
gceou^oised by^all lie was an eloquent speaket, but not one vrho 
and breath. i His tacts wete^As doquept as^ his 
ipa,tdso had great hteiaisPionit, 
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TWO VIEWS OF. ALFRED NOYES 


1 

W AS it not Burns saul that (ouUi In wtili tin sung of a 
nation, hiVl kt who wouki make its hv\s * And Arthur 
O’Shaughnessy said of thi poets 

Wo an till mo\<is ami shaki i * 

Of till world lonvu il sum- 


Popular fancies and popjilar ukals in (viiy gtm ration unite 
with populai practice to foim tin “spiiit ol the, ago ” And the 
nations of the world follow the idealists and tin drcamets~>4f 
not immediatclv, at least after a little tmie Yet the idealb 
of a writer are influenced by the society iii which he hves, and 
SO the ojitput. It was this combination of di pendence and inde*' 
pendence which led Shelley to say "Pwts, not c^therwnse than 
philosophers, painters, sculptois, and musicians are, in one sense 
the oeators, and, in another, the creations of tluir age.” Thh, 
idealist is not apart — at once does he serve aiul lead, by march* 
ing in the advance guard of his own time He si rves by leading.* 
Thus Shdlcy aimed to reform the world thus Wordswori^ 
played the rdle of segr and prophet, and teai liei , B3cron assailed^ 
what be found despicable and uiiworthv of hun^mty ; TeiUi3nK% 
“looked into the future” and declared “some work of noble 
ipay yet be done.” The poets of the nmetcenth centtucy'l * 
individualists, have sought to accomplish thittga^ 
wnndMid deathless ditties”— if you will. ThQr axe ^ 
tiu^ are the dreamers of dreams ; they 
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inasmuch a<> thoy dOj, not act. We, poping in touch with 
world of affairs, *>lc but darkly face to face, they *‘with a 
Ww som* s inasim ’ ]>i(sint the idi ilisra of the nation. And 
illtthcir thou,.ht , pliiasLcl in lastint' rh\m( shall U. id ua on toward 
* troth 

Is It i)( t 1 < Iish to talk ( f tiiith >i huinamt), of worth and 
unHoilh, of nUals and du tins .nul i iiki«s to think and talk in 
abstiact ti nils of th(s< tilings whui \m hi\( wai brutal homd 
wji in out ini(isl> W n vlnft mu' m si uiijliti iid for patnot- 
ismV sake war uti« u both skU^ <. nniot hi ti..lit but both bcheve 
them<>clM<t to !>i iiid -.11 tlu\ />tttli iht iiiittii witli acicntific, 
cold, sUu(,ht(. run, inaihimii Mith ini,^ht insti id of right 

Anti'inihlansni is i inattir ol loniinon hnnianitv promulgat* 
ed by all tlu ( hinilus It is ,is i fd i oudistii as old as Marx * 
anditngds t ommunist M unii t 'iidildii It is as old as 
anunhism as old i tin lust mai hi-.t ol piiu reason, Godwin — 
and oldci lla Hiitisli inliiai wntiisil tlu l7^M)‘s (iodwin, 
Holcioft and tlu i<st a..,i((d \Mtli tlu piinuphs ol the trench 
Revolution bu,t with tlu notonous iMiption ol Tom Paine, 
they doploiid tlu usi ot Miiiinn Mrs liuhbdd in A'a/urc unif 

Art, (todwni in Politiml Justat md I’vion l.itii in CHtlde 

Hatold spaiid no tnhno m 1h«n dtnuii utiuiis of militarism 
Roboit Hagi unit'll ol tlu 1 u* lidi n\ohitu'nir\ novehala, 
has a (iittnic untaik In Moint Uonutl lu mikes Nancy 
Sutton iiikI Iki hroilur not to to w u \t« thirc not a 
thousand mIuiius mui nudit Ium falkn upon to obtain m your 
> own lonnln t Im md ’nd(|KiuKnt suhsistmn, but \ou must 
ily to foil I I) I hulls ti tuntid ii ions whtii w^ii .md desola- 

turn reigns to' hi lonu .ui adipt ni tlu i mdu i 1 m iiikind But, 

interesting as dl this is n is m m luhin nth cintiirv novel ; and 
eighteenth (intui\ no\iN ut usudK U ti uni« ad to gather hbrary 
dust. JOettd 11 suits m.i\ 1 h o uaiiiid with tlu u.iding public by a 
popuhur poet w ho luis tlu abiht \ t o pu ss t lu h sson The comhiaa> 
tion of brutality find dtplomatu m lunations render war Ml 
easy victim to anc who sn-. things as tlu \ ne and would haw 
others see t hi mao ^^l h.iM Km stiu.'Jint: toward interna* 
timial peace and arbitration tor soim time md one of the ehidest 
given to the < ausc hcfuic the present war wras this lortom 
afiair of the Balkans Usclc<ts, unnecesi^ai} all a matter cd greed 
^and jct)dusy, of in^ted “rights* and cunous ‘'demafKls"->tt 
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might an have been settkd in arbitration by Justice 
“th^ eold arbitrament of stiel And it i& piopcr that HitSt 
should have I ibcn with poworlui protests* a puc't whoso ability 
and previous j« hii \ I niont Imm ih^iniii li liini to .t {Hisittoii where 
hto voice mu»t needs he heeded 

Alfiod XoMs has bun pt online nt i" an advocate of inter-* 
national peace Hi his wnttin -.tviial pm ms on tho*8ub|ect, 
including Se,., H iir\ /<>» Old I fu Dit . it oj Peace, The 
prayer for Pean llu Pitt emaku ' I ik tjti s I tust, 7o Eitglohd 
ttt 1907 , /At ltta»\ of Hai, ///« last Haiti In Time of 
H'ar and A UojI of Punt jj > I n,.’i ind n tin Duant of 
Nelson's Year II< wioti a liuditurv puloi to a itansla'* 
tion of The Human Slan^hhr^ lloust wlmli < lustd sneli an 
astonishing sons ition in th« otional (•din in in<l wln< li inav have 
suggested this w oik Ih In- wi td hittn w n on inilitarism-^*- 
sometimes in a viin oi didntn uIikIosiIv ninliinti with a 
power of damning that \ < iild do mdit to 1 oid l>Mon himsglf. 
Witness the « losm , lini s ol I in //ns / < nst 

The champ of null « i- o\/i mil tin i 1 1 m noin 
Clap d fur th* s|xi<Ii«-' now Xno— thi -iil|iliiiii n fniiii 
Liuifii eavi i -i n I In «.iii -l sioml liniinl iim tip' 

“(ji ntlenu II ilii.^ voiit 1 isv 

I \M\ ft lluw <up 

Frothed with tin «riin on blood II \ In iiidi Iml tlidii on high 
"Genthmiii dunk to tho-i vho litdit nid know nut why*’ 

And in thi hubhlnie Mood < uli no-i w is biiiiid ditp. 

"Gentle mm, drink to llmsi wlntsowtd tint wi iiiighf nap* 

Drink to tfu iiotiip pndi nuimist mo oi glonoiis war, 

The gTiUid self sa< iifin tint mad' iiswlidw* lo ’ 

And dnnk to till p m loens who h< li< m (hi( p< m 
Is War. rn\ IjIcmmIn Wai for W ii *dn m vci (i ^ 

Unlcs**^ u< dram th« \nn> of pc icc to f itt<n Wir * 

''Gentlemen (irink«t(» the brains tint nnd< us we 419 1 
Drtok to seif sa<ritm that h<ip^ us «iJI ti/ Juki 
/ Tbe world with tramp of armies iiirmin> auaket 
^ England, awakf ' Miakc ^p^art b Bn thoMn s lathcrlaodg 

Aff yw n6t Ixjith at^ar* do >ou not uridf rsUnd, 

mm n nfWiiH ^ ' ■■ > 

*ne Wmm>Pnssi A Tale ai K at llv Alfred Noyew JCcw Yorkf VtoiM 
A. SMlhit CenseaVa ^ 
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f I 

di« 

’ SeU-^cnftcc is competitioo > It is the law 

Of hf<', and so, though both of you are wholly right. 

Self sit rifu c requires that both of you should fight." 

t That IS what Mr Noyes had done previously. In The 
"iVine-Preis ht has written a new poem of real power and of 
horrible intensity So well is th< ternfir mood maintained that 
one has to paiiv', in reading, for iduf It is the effect Mr. 
Noyes intended disgust, ri'Viilsion, ind thiough all a glimpse of 
the blind truelty of it He hhs told .1 tah of the Balkan wars, 
how the Gu'« ks and the* sons of tlu mountain advanced on the 
Ottoman ciisiont, and how httli thi\ uiuhrstood it alt save 
that they fought those liosts of ( hast ’ for the faith that 
was in them 

• 

"( omitulrs/* lit iritd \tui know not 
lilt splendtir of \oui bluhs* 

11ns war is not as othtr wus ^ 

riu* ni^'ht shiinks with all lui stdi«« 

And Freedom ndts luttiu \on 

On th( last t»t tilt (nisuiis 

# 

Over a \allev of sunlit wh<at tin long hius iiept under a 
cloudless skv . there w.i'. no emni\ in si^ht onI> , o< casionally, 
a shell from th(‘ hidden eneniN too iid Ii.wik thiough their ranks, 
» or the inaiinis q{X‘n(<1 guat gips im< hanuallv the^ advanced 
or took to Mivei at the <.onuuand of tin bugUs, and so staggered 
into the hail of lead ‘ to tarry tin it warm and bieathing breasts 
, iigainst the told madunes ' 

'* S' The biiital inhumanit>, the bloody horror of modem 
^{Hiuaentifit" waitaie is impie'.s d upon us by Mr Noyes *We see 
l^e de^d, tum'ti piet os w ith shiapiu 1 K mg on the bold ; pieces of 
Aeidt ere hurled throtuh th( Mt\ ail wt take one glimpse into 
^ well, choked with (01 pses -one wt want no more But slangs* 
ter imd blood^ horror could a’mtist bt < ndured so long as it waw 
'in the catise of fiecdom and laith 1 hi re w as something inspiring 
in tikc fond hope that mass might onto again be relebrated~-wfter 
an'ipterval of nearly Ine hundred ^ oars— in the splendid chtirdh 
I of f^cta Sophia 

"Conquerors, what is youi sign, as \v ride thro’ the city? 

Is it the sword of wiath or the sheath of pity ? 

Nay, bat a Sword Reversed, let your hilts on hi|^ ^ 

Uff^tthe Sici ot your Captain against the sky I r ^ 
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^ adk ^ Fj ^ 

'*Rtfrafae Oie Sword t Tho Omoent i^la^t asundett'' 

Lift ap the Hilt I Ridt* on «rth a sound of thunder t ' 

Lift up tbe Cross' llu unnon, tlie tannoA are dumb 
- The fast Ciusadi ndes mto H\/jntiuin 

And this was \<iv well until the Allies quarrelled, and 
who had fought side l)> side tiiiiu d tin ii guns against one another, 
engaged m a s<(ond wai btsaus, diploin.its had disagreed. ^ 

As, aftti this pnsciil I utopian wai, fnefid and foe^BUy 
need to turn igaiiist Uussn , 

' Ihe nun Ik. must kill hie t litth |ii\ 

Had nnrilHd Ixsidi him^\t ttidi\ ' 

The whole inerlnnu \l tsptfl id w ii is slioun , tfte ttOO|lS 
huddled into cats hkt f.ittlw tiu s<i(ntiii< liiuhlci bv 
machinerv - b< t aust diploin its had dis 1 it t d 

'llu t d1 \oiJiu, nit n iIm t dl \imn nun 
lhal wt 11 so fun to dit 
It was not tlniis to <|ii(stUMi 
It w is n<»T tin 11 to It |>l\ 

nu\ hid l>i<>k<ii tin It hi uts fin tin toll fnnhino » 
aViid tilt \ had not sftii tin 11 to 
And tIu u isoii fif thN hiitfliM s ut>rk 
It was iifit tlifiisaf* know 


Here Mr No\fs has foilowid his .k knowh ilt^cd mastetv 
Tennyson, but h« \i(ws tin m.ittu m iflithiiiit way Hu 
given an echo of / In ( haipc of i/u I Hrigadc but inbtead 
of senumental luio woiship lu Ins aionsfd disf'usl at the blind 
brutality ofn\ai at thi inuidu of nun not bt^auso 'Vonucohtgi 
had bluncleud, but bicaiusi dipl«iin«ils had disai'Uid 

But be* (lusi diplomats had disanmd tli.if is il iJw bottOflOL 
olBir Novis s f Ik sis liecausi difdoimls had disaprced and bccatMIs 
^they would not submit to .irbit ration to rhtianini* wlfteb WM, 
, r^t, because the common law of privai* rights, 
avil courts and not in bluodv f imil\ h nds h is not been 
ed to lUteinatioiial rclatior In can i radi <>lde bebevt, 
jri^t — naturally and tlurc is no soml agreement 
^ pact to 1^'p tht ptaci there must lx murder in Us tSROft/ 
form — watt Beiause dtplomats had dtsagreed-^oxid w| 
flhme cBploinats ^ < > ' 
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' Ogne wan ihe Irimd of a merchant prince, 

^ Om waVthf* foi* of a grient 
)no had a brotlur whose heart was set 
)n a ^old stai and an epaulet ^ 

Uid- whor the rotten carcass Ins 
liii \ultups floek to ^^a^t 

Ihit (aeh wi^heiiu^t aftii In^ wa\, 

I like waiin in f title and ol<I 
And blood to them w e^ onlv e word 
And the |M>int of i pin ly thni onl\ sword 
And the (ost of wai tiu \ < koiu d it 

*In little disks ol ^(dd 

llu\ Wilt ell inl\ ^loonuel IJji\ welt not to be bought, 
Xnel then eiL,ns well /^ooet 
But tlie> had ptillitl sei in Hdin^s 
In the tinselled piip|)e t show of kinf^ 

That whin th<\ tdked ol w n the \ thoin^lit 
Of sawdu t lieet eii blood 

** Not of the ernnson t mp 

When thi ‘•lutteiid iitv i \\U 
The V thei}i{.lit beliniel then \ itnishicl doiiHs 
Of eliploinats iinbt i lo 
Budgets and loan^ md bjuuliu lines 
( en le ions inel n < dK 
‘tones Old HdllUisol Towel 
^InehiWs Old lilt aius Olel iJllst 
And how to s( t tliiir bond isi le 
And pio\e tiuN liiel not when thi\ hid 
And whiih wi wi ik mil whnh w is stioin; 

But niMi wliiiii w IS ]nst 
Tin thf\ wen s(i in » s^i mi lit is ii^jlit * 

Auel I ison wins till eh\ 

And, if at 1 nnu ie on i sil < i lu II 
TheV pluiiHid ihni iiitioiN i» to in 11 
The blood of |Hasiius is no ud 
A huneind miks iw i\ 

\ 

• 

Tcj^lus task Novos ha«» bioii^ht hw deftness and power 
his beauty and strength all tht. risonrcts of h»s active mind. True 
the book is padded to some i \tont b\ a dedication poem, a prd 
Ittdet Un q^tloguc taken from ht« carliei collected edition, and thf 
^ d HtenuA toiie of these somewhat detracts J ^ 
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Oil the whoisj however, the p^m U lemarkably 'iVcU verted. 
Mr. No^ has brought to lus task all the skill uf his art, his tnoks 
of repetition, his flarabovant iim ot tlu* vfih "to dare,” lus 
meters and various stan/i imms his apt di'scrtptions, his telling 
imagery IK is a ti idnionaf piH.t ind tlu Ixuik is lull oi^htaaes 
reminiscent of othu uiitiis and otiui divs But beyond all the 
details IS the shoei at hu venu nt tit a pm t ICeftj a a coiiplh of 
his neat tout lu s 

‘The nil* I K (I hki uliip 

\g«iinst t!i( (liti lull blow 

Again 

riun ill tlu bi u k UllsHIKltd wo ids 
Behind rht ni pit lul llinu 
A thouvind nib's sluttutd ilu nit^/d 
*And att< r tlu li^litntiu. up tlu li i lit 
A thousand <!< ulv 'sbdts of ]u,dii 

1 lu moonlit buoiu t < inu * 

Mr No\ts is I putt 111 til tint tniii /At M fnc-/*rai| ^ 1 ^' 
worthy of him Sc ir<ih t\ti bifou li < iIhm bitu p<s|pse^^h 
more terrible or a mon iiuni uiii tmli tnu iit nt u ii nor shall 
be. The honor ol it thi stupid slixish ulitui'-iitm to “patriot- 
ism/' the matu r-of-fat t inttiist of tilt diplomits the ignorance 
of the worldovo the tnu sttti of ill ms (im ill nun arc notes 
hfr Shatv's gunmaktr unasii imt d), and tht mid and inhuman 
unconcern with wln< li mt n ol thi nation h t otlu is lA nmidercd by 
thousands for tht profit oi i itw tin si m put into living lines 
that shall remain with tin u.idtr for in.inv i tliv ^ C 

Kl closing, r am going to clo a thing quitt impit'iislcnted. 
am going to put tugt ther st att« red \ t rsi s t ^ gi\ i i final eHeei 

i *' tK 

* A murdered rnii un aw i\ 

Will s dnid\ sliak* voui jx j » 

JLike one red stain ii|Mm \ »iir h aid 
And a tortured child in i dNtant land 
Will never check one smil* to day» 

Or bid one fiddle cease 
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for 0 little nenvs from bell 
Shall London striv# or cry. 

Thouf^li tljoiiglit would shatter like dynamite 
These ^'ranile hills that bury the right, 

*\\i must not think VVe* must not tell 
IJie tnith for which nun die 

* « * 4t 

llie tiiitll that all might know hut all, 

^V]lJl on< consint, ^fiisc 
To call on that to break our pact 
Of silrncc, wc‘ic to make ni< n lUt 
Cfood taste foihids that tmmp t-r all. 

And a censoi stmts oui news. 

It comers along a little win 
Sunk in .i <lt i p a i , 

It thins in the e liihs to a little smoke. 

Betwern oiu* joke and anothci je>ke , 

Foi a eit\ in flames Ks-. than the hn 
That eomfoits \eiu .iml me 
• 

Plav up the n lnhlle s i PI i\ bassoon * 

Jill* plains aie^ soakiei witli leel 
Ten thenisaml slaui;htc leel lall juit then 
rt bitch at^then weMimis .iml t nnt the an, 

And htie' IS an evclleni eaitoem 
On what the* Kiisei said 

For hi"! ot bUieul, leu hwt of blood. 

His ,\ie.is\ blmlgtMui swmu' 

His nth Initt sm.^ in the air 

Aoel the things that irasluel iHiieatli it theic 

Well' a elustei it\ giapvs in the wim press, 

A sa\imi eif wnie on Ims toiuiiu 

• • * « 

On with the dance * In I'nglaiiel \ct 
The meadow grass is gie'cn 
Play up, Jdav up, and plav v<»ui part 
It is not that we lack the he ait 
But that fate deftly swings the net 
And blood t^ best unsce^n. 
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For 0, good taste, good tute, good tastd/ 
Constrains and ser\^ us wcU; 

And the censon'd tiutli th.it ilies on earth 
Is the crown «>f the lord*, of hell. 



And these lord'' oi hell n)i.i11 .itlend Lucifer’s feast aiid "drink 
to those who fiijhl ,in<l know not whv ” ^ 

And now it we in.i\ c li.m.'t' tiie Md)|i‘it md take nftotibcr* 
view of Mr. Noves, I would like to i.dl .itt<*iitioti to the roUgioitt’ 
idealism in his woik leve din.^ itself m ■■ h sentiment.’ 1 nAVe 
been amusinc' mvsi'lt of l,it« looking "vei some i ritical notices 
which nppi'ated m ]ttiti->h ]>( tiodi< .ils, .it the tirsi publication'' 
of the poems of I loni'l fohtisoti, (ovintiy P.itmoie, ,ind Frandg 
Thompson 'Iheie (.in be in> doubt in the iiiind of even the lAQ^ 
casual readei oi the w nk*. ot tin v ihiei, tint the religioj^ 
spirit composed the undeiKiu'' niotivi of lien wiitiiif'. A 
high idealism, a hold .l•.pnallon. and a lolty < our.ig(*~*tthe6h^ 
elemeifts are ver\ i\i<l<iit .md veiv ivulenllv aiise 
religious faith .\n<l \el .mil most of (In many very VCHiOllt 
papers on hr.uuis lhom]ison .m likiwise.it i.dilt in this respect 
— reviewers have bei n piotie to ovsilook this side of the poetnt 
and to sjKsik ot the “m< dn vmIisui (Ik "heiulv' of words," the 
"spirited veise, tin \*vid i oloiii 11114," to speak of alqi^t 
anything except the taith wlii< h dommit. . * * 

This omission is ri..illv \ir\ stiaiu'i Poetry neCCSsinUy 
means idealism So dot s n ligioii I I,k si poi in writers built 
their idealism on then relimoti .Viut vit tin leviewors refuse 
> to rccbgnize tin* fiindamvnt.il l.n t whi< h bie.ithes through all ihe 
lines. We wondir what lonti mpot.iiv mtn loftld have written 
* of George IIvMbeit or Ifniiv N.m/h.m 01 Kldi.ud f rashaw and 


not have mentioned the lehgious ule.alisni ■' *, 

"Adverse may hnd him whom .1 sermon flies," and 
' CttUudie World and '1 he f'hutthmun .in* now loining to reaiiil||^ 

, .Utility of poets 'fhvy are dev'oting minh more sp igtif 
\ifiaeUiiote to cntulsms and .ippiei utions of ^•itholic anf™** 
poets. Yet the other iktiikIh ds nsu illy ■ whew 
{AaSC/ probably because they bi lieve sin h emphasis Hoi 
^ in spite of the unu’eisal truth that to every matt th 
God and the life to come always have been, are ah|^' 

. te'^the most interestug and pressing of all his daihf.oi 
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^ SSPJso it hab Ik cn with Al(red Noyes. In his case ytt have 
a of not(‘W(«ithy d< iiievomtfnt as a lytist, whose religious 
id^ism tntKs iuiw' (ivt Hooked slighted or discoaraged. 
Richard he (Dilhenne, untinK ot theAmeiuan edition of Poems 
{1906) in Hu Vo;/// Antencav Reuct% * speaks of Mr. Noyes 
.chicdy as a suit;* r. as a haiuUi i oi dukxIs and a manipulator of 
words, praising tin “spontaneous powt i and irtshncss, theimagi- 
lintivt' Msion, tlu Iviu niat.ii Otu m \ii w* i f laid t mphasison Us 
"swettiuss latliei Ilian rUptli .'iml auotherj declaiod that he 
Was “not good on (lu liigh not< » ./ml should liiniC himself to the 
middle paths ol huiiiau Ioms tiu^ ]>!« isuks ’ The Outlook% 
boldly classed him as ‘a sim,( i not a tlunl\ disguisid philosopher 
or rcfotmei ” Mi No\»s m \ie\\ ol his own .•ttitude tow'ard 
llle, could sianel^ ha\« !•< i u pKasid with this (iituism Since 
ilicdaysofoiii own nnsiu pioplut, W'lulswoith, the role of priest 
aiM toachei has him aikiuwlMl id to hi tlu ptoMiue of the 
poet and Mr No^ls has dunud fui lunisilf that position. Even 
Francis Jelliey, an h issulantolthi loniintii fiatirnitv,”*said . 
"A great poet is lUd'saiiK .1 nioial tiaihii 

Mr. Noms h.'s 1* d into lain land and into the world of a 
child’!) simpluitv and iaith with iMilmt intuition i< marking m 
the prefate to tlu //«..<;</ Old /(»/"»• a mtain suioubnebb 
behind its fantas\ In //i / /is/ /* II U lintm we lead 

t 

"Oh iKUM) up^ t mnot 

\n(l ups nt\ii will 

How sht»rrs tin wa\ io lam laml 
» Airo's lln puipK lull » 

• * • 

The pot t hdlows on tlu nsul of tlu \oiing — remt'mber, my 
reader, the childhood tntmiations of ]mnuiitaht\ ut Wordsworth— 
and, on his jouin<\ 

• e 

» ,^**Oncc the\ biou!>ht tt» his taitl.K piison 
' fhe pasbioii of Paiadist 

C 

for they, "with a love that ib ilcai as the dawn ’’ have theij 
'Cnvn aongs and xusions “that ate far mure steadfast and ttue” 
thtm hi;$. Yet, in spite of all this stated purpose, the review^ 

‘ Amtnmi Ktwtm, 1«3; U79. t Sp$elmtor, 100. Itt. 

» i I* ISO. I oni/w*. 8». mA . 



behind the {ant'^Kthe 

' tive elements of The Flower of Old /«/►«« tb tearti' the v 
’fhen in noticing later volumes, one critic* swd. '.qiiite 
onsty, that he was "pre-eminently the poet of fairy-land" not 

suited to the part of missionary ; amithort favourcti tl^r stories’ 
of the fairy Mustard-Seed and exln>tietl Mr. Noyes tt) “^co^finuH 
to hunt fairy gleams and not run in” .straight*;;’ lines of 

Speech. . ''-.'iv 

Dfgke and the Tah’n oj the ^Mernun.i ViU't rn have 
for us the spirit of Kli/aln'tli.in Mugliiiul. RevitfflW^-, 
have praised the poet'> sjcill in reeonstniiling the add^' 
spirit, Itave praised his beautiful inti iiJol.ited lyries, have prai^d^ 
his metrical effects, have praised liis narrative and deser 
skill, 'fhey have. hovvever.*oiuitted to note that the |M;rmeatxhi|pi 
SJ>irit of Kngland's tiglilei> and adveutuici-' w.is an essentia^^ 
religious, as wa-Il as nationalistio, scntiuieiil. The pilot of.ih0> 
Marrhaunt Adventurers was "a wiinl fioiii •i.ililre” and' th^r^ 
final aspiration was‘'(i<»d's fn-c kingdom .uid IIk glory of the 

The antagonism to S|>aiM was bn^d on nligious idcatisrn';^. 
in Flos Mercaiornm, in /v’u/c/gA, qi .I Kiti:>Jil of ihl Ocnni .S'ea thi^J 
is continued emphasis on this r<'ligiou.s idealism. T/te lyti^' 
lips of Astrophcl and The Sinf’cr of the h aerie Queen both. 
to do with religious ideairsiu. If, as li.nl beni sai*l, thcse,_-.tWtf, 
books are great monuments to tin- I’.ritisb milion.dity, thoy'drd' 
as great tributes to the religious idealism of other years. Andr^' 
Lang thought Drake good in parts -“lik«; all epics but two (wd‘ 
.these are three tliousand years old;.'' We woinlor what.'pa^ts. 
Xang Tneant. For ourselves we lik*- tlur two Irooks in thet^ 
entirety a.s standing for tin- spirit of .Mr. Noyos? , ii-/ 

We do not like to see Mr. Drian Hooker inv«-ighing agaifis^^ 
f the "didactic religiosity” of Mr. Noyes. J \\'<* ix’Hcve thf 
i^iri the Saturday Review to he mistaken when he says;§ "t^sei^ 
;;.poems arc not what wc want from young writers of 
dq>ressing to find a r<.‘ally vigorous and inventive pe] 
^htentedly in a sale orbit of hackneyed conception.'' V 
ibt Fortnightly Review, April, 191 1, •• Mr. Nojire^i^ 
vMco^^dices, saying that these arc certain henta^M’^^ 
<«|il^>acowt from the past or perish. He remarkra^n 


1910, 1; 0. t SatHtiey 109:. 149;.,, 

109: 145. FertnigMy 
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that ‘'the lonely idealist, the Uinely rebels, at the present day, 
are not to be found among the rrowds ot self-styled "rebels'’ who 
drift befon «\<iy wind of fashion and «\iiv puft of oimuon '* 
As we ha\i nolKed, in tiu tivuws thi ttmUiuN to disparage 
his religious idtali'^m asopposid to tin. iu,i<i though picturesque 
materialism of otlur potis wt hid m im Inn d to agrci with him. 
"Tb< real nix Is i<itln gn it ind In nourabli siiw aie to be found 
— to the astoiiishnii iit of tluii »d\ uj< < d tin nds and, from a 
lonely point of vu w i soht lu Ini ht <1 upting tin. giftsipf their 
fathers, and soiin turns not uitln/nl i inid toi (ourage, kneeling 
to their fathers (lod lliu> in tji Im of tin uitns who dis- 
(ountenaiue itligious ti nhniv. in \(i « Mi \oms has become 
a "rebel" Ihis is wlnt tln\ I dl hukiuMil I on< i ptions." 

We find a n\u\\(i if(<lirin., (oiiKuiin h is work • “We 
rank them as taluitxl \<i < dn \ ili an i < of sinh things, 
but importing litth wInn dl i". n 1 ind tlnn oiii mind tuns* 
back to what ( oil lid I slid iiu tSutln\ ind liw i iitn s " Fhc 
merest liifle In <Mt int dn id li id ti ntold In ttn ilaimstoits 
ink and pa))i 1 tlim ill tin sdl^ mt win wIinhpioM no more 
than that tin tnin w » >n t i in ol ‘ln> I i wlmm i!n tnfle was 
Writt( n ” 

We suppost It w i> Ini aitiii'l Ui it t Mh In weekly hko 
jf/ie TflWr/ shinild Ji iM j id paiiniiln nii.itnin to tin lohgious 
phobC's iiu* d in tl e f I .oi/uf Pvtit\ i I l‘>l(i \i t it is haid to 
understand w’hs tin Iti II th >i lit tln\ offered "few 

f mpbrstotlu nimd J In P*t »7 Mis-. Kittiiihoiisc noted for her 
einticisnis ol (oiitnnpoi OKS umitkid Ih pla\s as ;^'etbut 
a Wandciing puhuh tlui uji whnh it turns one latihcs hints 
y 0 (j(t«(t^aster theilu ^ In tin inti 11111111 ., \tais with the expect'* 
ed itnprovt IIU nts Mi \i\ev lus tikin 1 diiuutu stand for 
i<idi|B^tro 8 idealism Poitiv i^ tin stiimv,i>.t pait of what iscall^ 
Td{ji 0 on«« because in tlu \i.\ InouUst and giandcst sense tha* 
qan tie gifbn to the woids l\»tti\ is Ki hgion ' ** And so when 
tre netalLth^ Whitman sjul mi\ iu iil\ thi bamc thing in tur 
introduction TO e/ Of Its <• and Wordsworth in the essa}^ 

^nppleniwtary to the pnlaci in the second edition of Xyricaf 


, * Hmm. 110, 551 t itciMip.tlO; 5B1^ ^ ■ 
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BtUads.yte realize that Hr. Noyes has assumed the same positidiii 
as the j^ts of other yean*. 

Mr. Noyes has gone ^\nth the scicntk>ts of the present as far 
as they can lead, and watched them eiopt* backwards to find the 
Origin 0/ Lxfe, and ho has leprestcntcd his own thoughts in a pqem 
of that title, riuto still uinain unsol\od the two great un* 
solvable invstorus «>f hjt and matio Itehind st all there is the 
workmg of a guat lunNcrwhuhwt mnnot iinnpletcly comprehend. 
So, Mr." Xovos (oncludis “m ttie bi i>inniii(;, belore the wotld^ 
was God He is a spiutual \Vw p.initod with ruh bentiment, 
consistent with i\«u iiccd.iNti iik oiisistoiit with nunc, because 
supplemental > to all " , 

A critic has Kiouni/ul.thi \aluo of Hu bold (lObition : *'11 
Mr. Noyes has a vision of a niw i<li(;ioii of poiiiy expressive 
of the harmon\ of hl< , if is i vision not tiiiliki tliat toward which 
Tenn)rson fjioix'd in th< st.ui/a'»4ii /« Mtiunnam in an age when 
men were wundaiini;' whi tilt I tli< mw diMiwitus of siiencehad 
not sounded tin diatli kiull both of poitiv anil nligion.*’ We 
look ovei the woik of Mi Noms ..iid itad Moujtl Ida, Rank ani 
File, Creation Uu WaUhuard oj tiu I Ut* Itu Ongm of Lift, 
Glimpses, II hat dues it take to maki a t om ■' t h f arol of the Fw* 
tree, and his nianv pot ni' ,011 intt iiution il {k.ki llc'rc, andin 
many other piissagis. wt fiiul this ulif^ioiis ylvalism which the 
critics ignoied 01 neghtted > . 

“ Is it nought to voii that luar him ■* 

With the ohl •■ttangc tiy 
The wtarv tawkii pasMs. 

,.^nil vnm will tome iml buy. 

And stmii will Kt Inin pa'.s .iway 
\nd only hiavi .t sigh, 

But most wilt lit Uhl r iuitl nor In u 
Whrn dnams go liy 
** Lavcndi r, Lavender ' 

His songs were fair anti swret. 

He brought us harvisf., out ol heaven, • 

Full sheavts of radiant wheat, 

< He brouf^t us ke>s to I’aradisc, 

And hawked tlicm thro' the street; 

He brought bis dreams to Loj|m1oo, 

And dragged his weary tet" . 

m 
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' iQ the light of uhat \v< hav<‘ said, aftd what we have implied 
coneeniing mismtdpK'tation and mibnndcrstandtng. it may seem 
a littki presumpitiou'i foi us to daic oHrr oui own conre^tioa of 
Mr, Noyos \\\ thought dilhrcnth of him, when he was last in 
>.'Ameri<<i tluiii \\< do to-dav we ina\ think differently of him 
and of Ins spiiit I \t II him I ''o w* offd this little sketrh 
loritsdl lor wlnt it e woith to da\ idniuibning with proper 
humility till 'l.iti iiK nt <>l (oIukLi » ilu i(1\ (piotid "The 
mdi'st tiillt h< «\d SI lit ihiohil had ti ntold Uttii ilamiS to 
its ink and pifid, than all tin silK d it n isms 
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FHE CALIPHATE. 


A GROWING &ent>o ot dutv«.is <i Muslim in fate of tlierSCdlU 
tragedy that is boinK i ii ictt‘d in Kiiropi' and a hope, perhupi 
illutory, that I nia> contribute tor<Mno\c(i*rtainnusunderstandiii^. 
regarding the question of tlu Caliphate, iiave uii|Mlkd mo to pM 
these lines’. The fatclul ilccisioii ot th< 1 iirkish Government tO 
throw in their lot witji (iei manv and t liu^ b4‘drat;Ki <i into a conflict 
which lb not thtir o^^n has last i sii idow of gloom over the entitti 
Mnslimw orld of India Ihis ill iatid loiii miiiity, since the 
outbreak of thi Ktiiopcan wai, and txfoi< liiikev joined in it, 
had been living in a state of hojx ind lear .uul all eyes worO’ 
turned touaids tin (lovernmeiit of tin Sultan Ihit .das I thdr 
fear was jiistitied fati dt,( n « d it iiid 1 iirkcy deemed it not 
nght to leniaiii neutral • • 

'fhis oMnt has brought into proinineme at once the 
mental question of the lovalty of Indnin Muslims to tlieir Kldg-' 
Emperor and their attitudi towards 1 urkuy. IThe gravity of 
the siti^tion cannot b< overrated too much Flie olBcial deda^ 
ration of the; war with liirkey phutd tin Muss.ilmans of la^/ 
in an indescnbablv tragn. pt.)sition And whether for this state 
of things we are to thank the folly of the young 1 urk leaders or the 
foroes set into motion by Sir Edward Ciiey’s Eastern policy^ 
based as it is on the Anglo-Russian Convention, is beyond 1^*' 
*KDpe of 'tins article ^ 

fie what It may, a misfortune of the greate|^inagllj||lBn^^ 
has befallen the Mussalmans f hey had to look*the gifai 

in the lace and decide the hue of action they were going to 
Tbehr derision was not long in coming. It has come ; and i 
whide wqidd knows what it is. But, on the othet hgA^* 
is'iio ituB^Hug the fact that the Mussalmans of Indk; 
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fe'^^.'-,’- . . . 

» oi th« Other parts of the wor , v ,r- 

by a religious, traditional and senttaicti^'S^^^ts^^ 
tiic Majesty, the Caliph of Islam. ; ! , .• ' 

^-To an European this tie which binds a person in the (kiqpftic . 
'■^cy to an individual on tl»e Bospliurus —persons who have ne^t^. • 
^Itlen each other, nor arc <*ver likely to see — may bcem^incdinp^ ,. 
^^cnsiblc or even, absurd. Y.‘t M» h i> the fact and it diserte^ .v^, 
j'jl^ venture to think, on the part of all ri|S[ht -thinking pMiplp,’: a . 
v.o6nsideration more grave and* a less intemjrcrate reprobation' 
‘411100 it has hitherto received. Pjtr it is an e.\pn;ssion of a'fedititg. 
■’which is, and must al\v;!\s be. the most potent factor in the 
...relation of one Ishimite f(i .'notlii its i .hims are to be sought ' 
.'in the deep-rooted religious i,i the Semitic races among'/', 

'.'whom Islam first si.iaii;;. • 

■ .fr I •)> * , 

J', . rttligion of tin ."emitc must alu.us demand the first’/' 

..'attention of the studfUl oi his l.tw-, and tnstitntions. This ' 
'strong religious sens<' lias been* a (Miwi'rfnl lactor elsewhere, and* 
^■.;^rticularly where then- < \is(i-d a .si rone pne.stly clas», as in ,, 
/iindia ; but for the Senutes tliis reached a limit and Islam formed 
CTCcptii'ii f(t il. 

The real origin of the Caliidiate may be sought in the character 
> '-.and institution u! tin Sennti. rates, who etndd mit think of a 
^'v^Ier without .m ahsolutt auihoritt 'oiipUd with a religious 
^^jtenctity. Indtviflnalism prcptmder.Ues anioiig the Semites so 
^4greatly that they 'an only adapt them.selves to a firmly settled.: 
Imitate at the call ot great religious itnpuises. Some sort' of an 
ctivc systi'ui alway.s existed atnongsf tin* Semites and was/ 
ied as a saeretl .vnd political institution. Such an«lectioa. 
parried with it a kuni of implied rcligivuis authority. Tllb;. 
J^'iiCB^'./ed.'Edom .ippeiu , in very e.-rly times, to have been eleetivn-/ 

't* And the Phu'tiici.uis i inchiding Carthaginians) pcestteC 
variety of {lolitn al ctuistiiutions. which fact ren^j^ 
Ctfeece. Absolute patriotism, in the modern ' 
existed amongst them. \et they were not- 
W tw^hia feeling as is seen by the wars of the Ph^ 

TiitHine in which Carthage perished, and the 

Alexander (though in the latter religiott^.jnpi^Wn 
s part ). But, then, who could say that ..dtejbdia^ 

service to humanity than tbn 
/ I 5 feat: changes ui. Uie. j 

• ' f-V" • > . V'. 




< 

ol thA At^, bat it dool^ Uielt' vaSik 
tdi^us ardour. Never before hfkd (he Arab peopla a aatidnal 
rdigion. Mohamad gave them one. and united his ^Usciptes inn 
politlco>religiou«> tic, the zeal of nrhirh even time and distance 
never seemed to li.t\o abated bmee the Prophet established 
himsdd as the head of an uidepimdent political community at 
Mediml^ Islam h«'(aine the faith ot a politual as well as a laU^OS 
bo4y ; and while he invited the huthtul to aci'ept his ml^i^its 
mjunctions, hi alMt .'ave tlum.laws as then king. ** Ms ar|a 
their Imam.” s.i\s Nohlelki ^ tin K idn in then praynTr^mid 
he was tluirEnni and Kadi • piime tnd ini^iMiate ” Thus tba,' 
supreme temi>ural .mil spmiual luthoiitv l>< < iin«‘ linked togethift 
and “Islam \va>> front its bi .'inniiii' a nation no ksis titan tk 
Church " • 

Aftir tilt dts til ot thi I'lophit it w is nl(■‘ssary to elect his 
Suuessir who would att ix an I main in hix plan I he questioiS 
of the Cahphiti v\ is not .ilto.^tliii .d)st>nt liom the mind of< 
Mohamad Hi did not noiiiinaU .uivom to siuieeil him, hat 
left It to tin t hoK t ot lilt i ntldul to i lot t whom tht y willed. The 
word t'aliph is lit iivt ft fiom tilt Aiahn toot Kli^lita, “to leatm 
behind’ wlmii in thi l<({al xi a,, i tm< to mtaii a sut cessor of ' 
the Piophet mil lutr to tht tt mpoi tl ind xpnitiiil power. The 
Muslim law wht n oll^lnallv ft om d di<l not ns oj'nizetheexistanoaJi 
ot a kim; Iht position of tht < tily ( ah(ihs tad thinr authority 
might bt' compared to that of tin Dntitoii of the am^t 
Republic of Komt , rath smtissot 1)1*1111; liiosm fiom aittonget 
the people by rommon tonsmt In tin eyes ot the MusUm law 
the CtJiph IS till onl} Iij tl iuthortiv on matteis of innovation, 
being a suieisxor to tin siikissus of tli< Piopiy t. He is coin* 
petent enough to bring about anv politual, hgal or social nfotnx 
on the authontv of the Koran Ihi first four ( aliphs had 
trary power to legislati 1 lu y niodiiii d at will the 3Wt uodei}^ 
toped non 'itnpto of Islam and not only did they i ** • ' * 

tne rdigtous laws but they wen its intirpicters and art 
as well. As a ( aliph ^he Sultan of J iirkcy r aq ( haoge or j 
any religious law w luch ill<s..it'» tht niodei n i unditions, i 
die Magnificent did artuall> promulgate a serkb 

the civil administration t 

t|te Serucious nature of the Tartar combiaed 
h^^odiims of Islam produced a wonderful ^aradktf }n | 
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of Ottoman Tiirk-»a courageona yet mtld, « yet 

enafUetic, a fierce yet tolerant Human bang. Gibbon reouuiked of 
.one of these Turkish monarchs The Catholic nations* of Europe 
defended nonsense by cruelty, might have been confounded 
liy the example ul a barbarian, who antinpated the lessons of 
philosophy." 

Mussalman wnters have gem rally letognizcd iour^^tinct 
|[dMkses which the ofhee of the Cahphatc has undergone, and four 
distinct periods of its history • 

The first historical phase way .i pun thoocraev, m which the 
Cahph was a saint as will as .i pnt st and king and was also, to a 
certain extent, inspiud liu jx'iukI w is onl\ of thirty years’ 
duration and is r<ptes<ntid b\ tin four ( aliphs — Abu Bekr, 
Omar, Othman and Ah who o<iupv aftir the Prophet, 
the highest {Mtoition in Islnn llu\ an known as Khahfaur- 
Rashadeett this was tin most s,u.ud histoiual period in Islam 
and refU’esints tlu highest uhaf of Stau and Statt oaft 

The st(on</ Pifiod wlmh Iisttd lot si\ hundud y(ars>( 661 to 
1258 A D ), W.IS th.it ol till, \iabian nionaidn in which the 
Caliphate bicanu luudiiaiy liu Cahph no longer remained 
saint 01 a ductoi of 1 iw Al.iwiyah was thi hist C ahph who nomi* 
nated his son in his hfitinu to smuid him Ihis phase of the 
Islamic ( ahphaU iiuUd with Mosti<itn Ihllah the last ruler of 
the Abbasides * 

Thi third potod, which lasted foi math thuc hundred years, 
was a phase of temporal interreanuin duiing whirh the Cahph 
„exeitcisc‘d no sovnoign lights llu ttmpoial authority was 
^.delegated to tin ^lamluk Sultans of I .,\ pt * 

’ i The last period is that of tlu Ottoman Cahphate The eloC' 
tUm ii a Caliph w is ugaided as such an important event that tha 
citicrafi of Medina piocccdcd to choose a successor before the 
huxial,of the Prophet L\cn in the second phase of its hiatory; 
wliiiktbe Cahph ivas no longer a saint and a preacher,the CaHp})j||B^, 
WUMrtId jn great awe and venciation, so much so that it caused 
hiaiiyajfiecoe war between the n\al claimants for the office. Its 
altd authonty were so dec plv engrafted on the mind and 
iyuaj^atiOP of the piniple, that a titular Cahph, like 
txwld the mighty Sultan Mohamad of Ghazni walk a ndle 
meidItllLto the Cahidi's envoy who brought a robe of jtawpar 

for udt}i title of Emitutd-Doada, 
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Sdinl I conquered Egypt in 1517 A. 1>. {tbaitlie MamluhSultea 
and received a bestowal of the dignity of tbe CaH^ihata from 
MoUufcAkel Ibn Omar A Hakim, tbe last remaining descendant 
of the Abbaside under the title of Sultan at SalaHn ma ffakmel 
Hawaktn, Mtdckd liahrayn wal Barraeyn, Hamin Din, Kld^fah 
Rasul-AUah, Amirul-momfnin, etc , etc Phis form is psatarved 
to this day. It was an irony of fate that the wery people nho 
destroyed the Islaniu < ivihzatton ^became the defenders of Uus 
faith. It was a remote ancestor of Selim who sacked 
in 1258 A. D , fiom win* li slioclelslam never recovered. Though 
the moral and intellectual stainulion caused by the destruction of 
the garden of justiu* by Halaku (ould nevei be tepaind, ynt' 
the ^tescendants of Ilaliku alw.iys foui'ht the battles of Islain. 
since their con\orsion to Molianiadanistii ^ 

Thus Selim had more than one claim to Ih* regarded as thb 
champion of the Mu<'salman t.ijth He was the grandson of 
Mohamad the conquetor, who had finally extinguished the Roman 
Empire *of the East and in its pkue had established the IMamlc 
rule And he was the most (siwttful of all th* Muslim ruinrs of 
that time \nd then to ( iowti all the di^mitv w^ delegated to 
him by the last suon of the Abbaside Caliphate When Sdinf 
took the title a great umtroveisv aiose amongst tiu Doctors Of 
l..aw as to his right, and aftti a long discussion and protmctedi 
debate of several years, hissucressoi was form illy accepted and 
acknowledged as the nqhtful ( aiiph at Met > a in 1522 A. D. Shieft 
then no one ever seriously oi with any aihount of sue exss disputed 
the nght of the Sultan to be th<‘ ('aliph of Islam. The title 'of 
the house of Ottoman to the ( .Uiphatc* is b.ased on the following 
claims — * • 

1 Nomination ~ Mutawakkcl, a descendant of the house d 


Abbas, nominated Sclun .is Caliph A precedent can be fotind 
in the recommendation of Omar by Abu-Bc*kr on his dcaCh-bilf^ 
-’■^wa'ins successor m the* Caliphate i 

f 2 The GuardtaHikip of the holy shrines, Mecca, 
and J^msalem. * • 

3 . Possession of the sacred relics. These ,,conskd^'<M)*UK 
ctosjk of fh i l^phet, and the sword of Ah It is stttl tmllMVllldm 
'believed by tbe Mussalmans that after tbe sack of jk i Ml 
11^, these rdyics were saved and brought to Calrcr 
^ran^feisqd f*> Constantinople. 
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4 ' EUction, that is, the sanction of a legal body of 
It Stas argued that as AU-cl Agde had been removed finom Medina 
Damatif u*', and from DamascuN to Bagdad, and from Bagdad 
Cairo, <>0 it had bten onre inou legally removed from Cairo 
vto Constantinople A foim ol ekction is to the present day 
observed in ( onstantinopk hat h ''ult.in on his accession h^ to 
reiC’ive the santtion of tlu I kma and the sacred ^word of Ali 
, 'from the hands of thi siuikh'Ul 1-1 im in tlu mosque of Ayynb 
to complete his title to tin ( ahj>h i*( 

5. Indcpvndi.%it Mu^tun s//', lhis is m isscntial feature 
of the Calqiliatt < 

6 Ih ( onsiHl Ilf tlu Muslin )n}iulaii<n I jn'aul-V mmet 
The last iia ntioiu (1 IS ili< m t > imtiiit (• iditioii 

li even a Miissilnn \ itil i < i/t tlx hi K shnius, lie tannot 

be regarded js a < . hpli m t uu ntil 1 is .uupted as such 

by the Mussalnia Is at In < . is hipptiud u> the < use of 

Karmathian in tlu tmtli (tutuiv md tlu WahabiUs^ in the 

eighteenth lentun it is <|n't« aisiun iption to suppose 
that the Sultan ol 't.iko ih* ilipl <iiil\ Iim lusc h< ta the 
servant ami pio'tKtoi «f tiu lu K siuuus 

We lia\( thus sMii iluit tho iiistiiuiion is \ii\ uld one dbd 
ahvays lairus uith it kIuiou smititN It has taken 
t^ich a turn 4ind s^ioug liolo i n tiu nutuls ol tlu Miibsalmans that 
, ,it eannnt easily lx iiaduattd 

Sueh, in luief is tlu oii^m .md histon ot tlu t'ahphate and 
such is th< infliumi uhuh it iviiisis omi the nuUion» and 
V n^OttS ol the Mussaliiian (Hquiiatioii ol the uoild 
* ' Iheie 1^ sotiu dia assioii .is ncaids the turn when the Sultan 
of}Ttirkey Ix'ga'n to Iv i«(oeni7«.d as the C.iltph ot Islam in this 
conditry. it is a ui* ulmh < mnot iiuiratelv be ascertained. 
Yttf tbs materials on this pimt aie not .dtoee the'r lacking. 

|i*vrill be remernbeutl tint Nhm I leemed this title fvbxd 
MtttKWahJtel in 1517 A D And in 1533 A D . when 
tnskfiihsd against Bahadur Shah the ruler of Gujarat, the latbBi^ 
iminsillMlely sent^an envoy to sultan Sulainian the Magnificgrt,,*^ 
soli<ftittg bis impeiial protection A big fleet consis^Qg. 
of n was accotdingly sent in 1538 A.D., wbicb after 

snjlBesaNl battle took the twei t>trongholds Kukele and Set 
from lA Fort^i^ese. The flc'et proceeded to BcAder>irjDitv,' 
, Bsbadsk'Shah’s son. HaHk Mahmud, the then rukr of Gniacii : 
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re^iWto $ 01 ^ food or render any asaie&ao^^^ttid ^ OtMijlia 
Command was compelled to ^tire. Since tb<Mi tJto Sultiii| 
Sidaiman cast a toning eye on India, in fact, lie aimed at 
subjugation of the \\hnle of the then existing Muslim East ; hence 
his diplomacy in the Xiabi.in and Persian seas. He was their 
spiritual lord and wanted tin Muslims of the world ^ recognise 
him as such Cmissiru's wtti sint In (Jiina, India and 
Afghanistan < aiiMiit; wtli th« m tlu I « twa nf tlio Ulema aif&beiy 
men of Mi*C(.a And i tiu •winu .iiid pouu of the Twhii^ 
Sultan was then wdl known gut t|u ^torv of his evcr*increa4iD(g 
dominions was in ivtnniu i 'nouth it did not take long for 
^ people to bt t oiiMiui d ni Ills Tulit ind titli to tlu ( aliphute. v‘ 
An anth(.nti( u < luit <•] Ins ttiv* I in luiin XighaiiistaH adid 
Persia has 1 m ( n 'i it fir us* In snh \li Ku tlu ( ommandht 
of the Ottoin in Ikct wli h w i •>< ni tii(otu|tiii (hiiui/’fiom tifaa 
Portugiust llu ili<) 1 1 uli «1 m 'i I II I I lul /icit was ttiy 
joy ot tho Miis'silin in < t Sm it Vh i h ^ i\' iht in (diho ** Th» 
buck lUtitkd Muntul MiUhtliK iiul i <» tMui tiansUUofl o| 
it by HciniKh liudiitli Sun l)u/ ulinli i, m tllv ipiKMted^i 
his DenkdUhit^Ltii »i m Imi; j nnw l> ;it llu obicrv^r) 
tions of Suit \li kt I hifm I II li dll >n tlu topic uiu!U|lr 
di^iUssion fl was h 111 1 b\ tlii Mu iliu ui p »|»ul uioii of Indini^ 
wht*ro\rr ht went o antfiv >\ »1 Mu [Mdishili f»l Islam (SultaA 
of lurkoy) U<. txpif- t hi nnsh m nli it the enthusuUtlQ 
With whirh hf was iivcixcd b, t'u M ilinnidiii rulers erf India 
who presented t<i him id<ln »1 l(i\ ilty iiid de/otiOtt to tho 
Padishah (li Is] m Whil* iii tiuinii 1 M'»ited thO Sttltafl/' 
says Side Ah Ktis h^ (iimd \ »/ii i lin ululnutik, and <>t)iej^ 
dignitane^* llu Suliip i<» whfiui I iMisirUic] my credctitialSf 
wab pleased to hclim nu m % * lu^I^ and ho assarod moot 
bis devotion to our ^doriou*- Polish ih ' Xnothcr Indian dignitaiiUK 
is reported on amalu i n i^iou to h i\< s id We rahnot tifferfidi 
seek a quarnl with th' ^ult m f Inrkt v Wc have 
Jliin. Moreover. In is ihi Pidishoi of the Islamic worfiJk^^M 
very interesting af count oi th<* tr> 4 u nmts anc^c 
toolc place between hm|.xn r liumivun and tho Turidsb 
00 the subject of the Khutba and the f aliphate 
order to avoid details 1 would only mention one ct 

uu the occasion of the conversation lufectiaiMiiaiK 
infegrand the Emperor of India that even hr dfi»(tiuiwPlMBB8i 
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namo of his Sovereign was inserted in Bairam prayer. *^Masiiiiis/ 
oontiliiies he, “approached the Khakan (tte ruler of Chin a ] 
KrUthihe request’ to alloa them to inbcrt the name of tlie Tuildsl 
Sovereign in Khutba as tht latter was the Padishah Of Mecca 
'tiedina and Kibla Die Khakan although an unbeliever 
had insight €nough to sic the justKf of their request which h< 
granted forthvitha he even >\cnt so far as to clothe the Khatit 
in a rob(‘ ul honour and to make him ndc on an elephant throng^ 
the city" This stoiy no 'fiiither told, found credence iz 
(jujarat vhore it vas hist brought the menhants coming froir 
China and naimUd to Suk \h Kys ' L\ir smie that time,' 
goes on the Adiniial tin ninu of tlu Padishah of Turkey hai 
been included in tin JUu im pta\(ts 

The Empeior llnm.ivuii on i diltinnt ixiasion asked Sidi 
Ali Reis if the Khan of (nmea uas under tho Sultan of Tark^, 
and on being told (hat Ik Ik Id his (jHitt undei the Ottoman 
Sovereign, Humayun tounikod ' If that bt so how then has 
he the right of tlu Khutba ■' * 

"It is a wdbknuwu tut uplud tlu Adimral, “that 
my Padishah aloiu and no om t Ut lias tlu authoiit\ to grant the 
light of Khutba to whomsuiMi lu wishes flu statement" 
says he, " seemed to satisf\ i \ 1 1 \ bod\ and tlu rt upon Humayun 
turned to his nobles and sud worthy to 

beat the title oi Padishah (C ahph) is tlu lukr of Tut key, he alone 
and no one clsi' in the woild and tluii tin Pmpeior and his 
Court praytd lot tlu wtlfaii ot tlu Ptdishah of Islam 
• Akbar did atU nipt as wi think ti seize the tehgious sceptre 
idt the Mushin world and did wish tlu jHople to look up to Ifim as 
Iha Cajiiph. He was i > ( n st\ K d Uaztiit-^uUanul hlam' Khai^attd 
Antm 9thi Aimrui Momihin v «f< Ikulauiu Vol 11 , p. 271). 
Hia <&sIk to lx tlu spifitu.il as well as tlu temporal lord is 
diiiceitkattfe from the lamous document drawn up by ^leikh 
llpbarak, V Ahul Far.ils tatlui a patagtaph of which raa:*« 
" Shtdqld therefore in futuic a leligious question come up, regarding 
Which opimonswof thi Mujtahtds arc at \anance, and IBi 
JjMeaty be inqUned to adopt, for tlu beneht of the nation and aa a 
BHiticid eniledient, any of the conflicting opinions, he is frae.** 
jmdanni^ 278*280). But all his pretensions fell flat to the 
ipbund SWJbe nnsyrably failed in lus futile attempt. . k 

1^' H Ctaerafoit, be rash to draw the conchtshio ( 
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ItDm dw ttiictly hjitorical point fA^vkm it may ttot be qioiie eafe) 
from these and similar data that the Sultan of l\n||ey was ncog* 
nised and acknowledged a& the Caliph in India in the early 
days of the Moghul rule when the Cdiphate had just devolved on 
the House of Ottoman Thirty-six years had onty MSaed sinoe 
the transfer of the holy title to Constantmople when Sde AUJReis 
visited India, and as it I't seen the enthusiasm of the populace fpf 
the Padishah uf Islalhn was unbounded everywhere. Morapnrar» 
a bu^e number of Indian Mussalflians every year used to ipo te 
Mecca for the purposes uf pilgrimage, so it is not unlikely that thay 
returned with feehngs of great rovereiue and affection lor tha 
protector of the hol> shiines and spiead tin m in the country, liij 
b, therefore, misreading histur> tt» suppose that the intfo*^' 
duction of the idea uf tin Suit in s ( aliphate in this country b 
of a recent giowtli 

Following the ad vue of Al)H;!h ki we h.ive given the real 
facts, for "to t» 11 th< truth ” said the* first ( ahph, " to a 
person ^mmis«ione(l tu nth is (aithtui allegiatue, to (onceal it 
is treason." 

And now what effect would an attempt to lueddlc with thb 
question produce, on the masses with \vhom it has become 
a tenet of religion —I leave foi the politician to solve 
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PERSONALITY -INDIVIDUAI AND COLLECTIVE. 

"TTIIS tUti<h *l(Ms n«it 111 iiij«\\i\ put* ml to lx* i scientific 
I tuatimni of |x liin> i p-.\ i holo^K <il standpoint 
Itsatm rathi'i Is to liht ti it< l>\ i i< u s uMpli" iti* ^t^lkln;' effects 
of peisoiKilitv as a iim\»i ill\ i lu»uliiLi«l t xistnifi fop o Bv 
personality li<*i< i< iiu mt tliit niliiinil fom >i iiilli’intt \%hich 
certain uidiMduals i\( It \«i (tlm Iht inlhuiui 1 1\ beat 
times sub)( * ti\< 1 \ mu mu \ Ih i n iliiios< lit i^sitis onsrious 
ob)ccti\tlv* 1*01 « \ inipk \« til i( MU I ibi 1 low is htldrcn we ‘ 
easily iiiIIik ik > <1 ot wtu mil) niui In aluis tml hrni Mater on 
asmonthi sii.u luiliaiut \\u< still >iih MUk this differ* 

I'nce, that at Iht 1 I ;u,til\ mi ht \ viu uio it tiroes 

to account loi tl i, \ uu n mil i i 'it < \iriul pci haps a 

more (onini ii ivptiun » t u i tit t i f t vtmup s Pcrsoualitv 
Certain ^tmun Mitlumt mi n i-.tit*i tiioit on then pait are 
IbbU to eviio’.tll kinds ol tltsiu whin is cthcis quite as 
uncoiuii louslv halt .i limit nt I to itoist ill that is ^’ood and 
noble in man s <i. t m W liitht i tin • iiist ot this is psuholognal 
, 4 >icpby^(al ot Inuh doisnt ttintun us it jntstiu 1 he fact, 
difibvvever, tbit juistmiiui t\ists is i f a t i tltiisuc force for 
or vmI iiobtuli will tart t ■» lU n\ 

ttisalwa\sp >ibl( oiiiiiiisi th II while one roan may exert 
n^eertaiik amtmut < f intlm m t he himst if may be influenced by 
aliotber fltnd still stnmeti } >ist nahti this piuiess does not go 
09 Indefinitely, (or wt aitiii titntualK at the ongmal ffiunt 
'fidtfittce the force protmltd In this <asi the original is a «ety 
jpo^etfu) pci^ndbty indeed and niui lx* called a magnetic pefs* 
Two examplc» sinking but itobably different in eputt, 
Me worth ncording 

^ Tip Hterary sonety of a certain coOege in the dQ^titad 
^rtjidnQea Invited Pandit Madaa Mohan Malaviya tO'^hddfcaa the 
stildeniln Rntairjdly there was great exatementand pteparatfiMlii 
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whett be accepted the {avitaticn. A 1 ^s<» tliaiaiana wet 
erected hi the grounds and aU the students had hjAnhi their pl'icea 
kmg before the appointed time His apiicaraate was the ^n«u 
for loud and prolonged applause When he stood up to addh'SS 
them. bow«*vci, theic was peifurt siUme Just for a moment a 
sbght rustle might bo heaid as eai h student somewhat shifhMil his 
poidtion eithei to get a better view li t lie speaker or to jplacO 
himself m the most lonvenunt iMistun toi listming. His 
when he corotmmtd to sfH*ak 'tmud (o lloat on .U) abSofSt^ 
still atmosphi re lit si .tut s|H*kt .ibo\i • wIusjmi vet each teiwd 
slow, distmit and pi ntti.ilme,w<nt hmii lieu* was very ^ttl^ 
applause dm ini, tin iiidus^ Oiu jilt tint .ipplaiisi* would flO 
out ut plaee m m .itini>s]ilii u iiiutiiiiiiii ill\ sfUinii and almost, 
sacred. Thtn the isntii ipfu o m • 1 1 i' p><>k<i lent ,in addi* 
tiunal foiie 111 si.ii(ilv iiiiuitl ill l^ •! >111 stiuwt d atuma* 
tion and th(\ wiu alight witii >,ntliit 1 1 < > m < nihiisusm which 
soincliow* oi othti w IS ti.iiisiniiii (I til til uidiiiitt. He ended 


as he 6 t‘g.ui- on .t pti>loiii.'<i 'iof« ni o'lui insuiinn ' 

the stem wh<n li< sat iluwii it list i liii<l to ilesi nbi*, Tho 
stutlents wlu» \Mit sitiint. imm >\ liilt i < si tim i moment before 
seenud all of. a ■.uditm to !)• posn^MO llii\ shouteil-~uhy 
ywed thcniM hi s lionsi ih<\ >iiimiI louml linii in irowds, still 
cheering Ihev wantnito liiaii Inn Imt In (|iiu tly and drmiy 
refus'd. III! n tht > wanti d to t >k< tin Imtsi* It >m his caiTiS0e 
and tlus he also tjuu th pu vi nti d I In \ iii-isti d on accompatiy- 
ing him, howt \i I fora guatii pait of tjn dist.ime homo, calling 
aloud Ills name i> statu .dh and u iw i.id > mih breaking into 
wold, nnging tliti rs It was t wmid, itid ndit the pak* I'ilin 
figure in the tarnage suirmindid i)\ an inthnsiastic crowd Of 
jostling, husthne stndtnts all anxious to be as near him as 
possible. They wen his both and soul, foi the rune being, 
‘^what brought about this litut It w.isn t his address 
SiAjects be treated Hit subjittswiu otdinai> subjects, 
as he <fid mainly with the ideals winch .1 stutfaint 
have before him,* and towards which hi sHf>uld be 
stxiviiig to attain Nor was it hi.s delixcty, though he 
ftteucy jmd precision. It w*as the {icrsonaliiy Of 
persOPsR^ at once marvcUcus and striking 

NO less striking was the visit of Dr. Rabindia 
<l|(i^ng||t Hie efiect produced was totally 
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were made as on the previotts oceaidcMI and the 
dts fffflano was crowded with Mger 'expectant stnden^. After 
the outburst of enthusiastic gristing all settled down quietly 
10 their places Ilis appearance invited calmness and tranquulity — 
n tall dignihcd figure with lon^ whiti hair brushed back in waving 
curls fiom a high lUid nobk fore hi ad .md wonderful eyes. Huey 
eeemed to diffuse tenderness i ompassion, sympathy and love. 
His woice when lu spok<> was siKtri in tom and soothing in the 
extreme, and the addn ss, all too tiiort w Inch he gave the students 
was snflficient to show that tin inlnnal emotions of the speaker 
were in no way belied b> his « vtstnil apiHaramt* He spoke of 
honour as a tombstone laden with ins nptiuns, a suitable FCCOgni> 
tion and tribute for tin dead hut lot the living an impediment 
which at all times was liia\\ and at most tiniis awkw'ard Love, 
an aU-embraring, romprehtnsne lo\( should be the lot of the 
living. It was on this note of luje ht end«d 

Vl^en he hnislu d s|HMkiiig the u w as sih m l for a tune and then 
came the applaus< « ntln.si istu applaiwi but then a restrained 
kind of enthusiasm whuii showed tliat the ptisonality of the 
speaker had mad« its« it d< < id* <ll\ i« It flu students rose and 
followed him quiet i\ to lu^ < uims* ht n lu‘ dro\( away finally 
there was mon applaus* tin applause, of Iomuc children foru 
fond parent Hehadnt been amongst them iii all above half 
an hour, vet it is salt to sa\ that tin unposNion iu left behind 
was alnding and |H'tiuant.nt What proilund this impressum ? 
'Partly his apptaraiut p.utl\ hi" sou e and speech but especially 
and above all his peisonahti 

Perhaps It Is that the Indian hU the ( eltic laccs are inoie or 
leseymoeptible to tins kmd ot influent. t. It ma\ be too that tiie 

imaginative ilemmt wIkii it (\ists tends to make people 
poonliarly suscepliblt m thi-wai anti imagination certainly forms 
unimportant part in tlu thaiacuiwtus of both the Celt and tiie 
Ihdtan. The students Usttnmg to tin two addrcsso»> idealised the 
speakor. They were not hstenme to the words of a mere 
inditidhdt kut th^' wete listening to the utterances of men who v 
represented Imr them the embodiimnt of patnotism hi the fiiht 
insUmj^ and in the second the essence of a loving’ sympathy. 
SimihHr tididli happen in Ireland, w'hcre masses of people me 
capahleef mag wrought to a frantic state of enthusiasm, im "^tba 
capse.^ kmivldiial might, and probably would, heat nlomlDfr . 
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th9timft1)ciii3[ toesplain exactly labat la» cum** 
Yet it was for liim an inspiring and vital force* 

There is a vast <fifferenre between Individual and Collective ^ 
personality. The one is undoubtedly inherent, whereas the other 
is as undoubtedly acquired It may be acquit^ in various ways, 
and it is interesting, in view of the piesent state ol affairs in 
Europe, to compare the collet tive p* rsonaiity of the cpniponent 
parts of the opposing m.isM!s 

The German aimy, for cxaaiple, ilcaily depends for itS*jpa|>* 
Swnahty on the fundamental print iplc that might is right,^Ht^ 
far this IS attributable to the pliilosttplm tontts propoona|ii‘ ^ 
Nietssche ii> a debatable (lofiit Ihtu is no doubt that their 
splendid oiganuation, thtir dc\otid lo\.tttv tt> tliu Kaiser, thabr 
fom behef m their own snptiittritv an hrgtiy due to the popular^ 
idea that thmr Mcwsan right nid nu>st impoitant of all that they 
are strong cnoni'h tti enfortt ili< m I his is a thiving element in 
prosperity, is of imah nlabh vihu but it i s< imly likely Jhat it 
will last long nndu tbi stiaiii oi ih fi it iiul idversity. The 
Austrians and the 1 1 ( mil ihki b im tliin pt isonality founded on 
tiadition But whirias th* Austiian ti i(ltti(in,gocs all the way 
back to the palmy da\sot tlu HoI\ Koiuaii 1 nipire, the tradition 
of the French * mav be said to ha\« oiigin ihd in the NapolcoaiG 
war. fhe effect of this Ioir; tnidition on tin .\ustiuns w to make 
them moie or less indittmnt to th< {.iiliiu oi the moment, and 
itt%thc main iiason whv defeat after dtft it capiblcof paralysing 
others, have not tlu same < hect on a nation which recognises to 
its full extent the instability of human gr.indeur The tradition 
of the {French, on the other hand, is still young enough to make its 
influence deiidedly felt, and it is at all times an yicitement to the 
natio%to rival the gloncs of the early nini't(*enth century. Then 
the personabty of the Russians .ind the English is founded on i 
seligimi and secularism —but a secular spii it gradually jevolved 
frqpi, and m its final analysis dependent on, religion. The Ebssfol^ 
^irit depends largely upon a personal element, the Tsar, vifhQr|h"< • 
^ fhe most pan an ideal to the masses, %pd as 
oonnected with their ccclcsi. tical eikons The £ngffil|^fl||nv^' 
depends likewise on an ideal, but the ideal is *'to ^y 
«nia liw'^spitit of "play the game" is, after sS, 
sscnhrimHBn of all that is noble and 

wBP^pon# 
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most cafacs thf^ir collective personality spiin(g|r nr^toai an 
idoM^mnd on the iittniisK Vdluu of the ideal depends the force of 
f tWpersonolity Whethci a personality founded on the (nimitive 
r tik^ments (if btilMiisin alhod to a tiaditional indifference can cope 
auctes-ifuilv i\itha |xisonahtv founded on (Iu^alry, religion and 
* fait Ml I ( Hums to Ih seen Iluu is siarrcly any doubt, 

faoue\(i, abo"i the iiiiportame of*the part played in human 
nltairs by poisonaht\ both individ'nl ind < >lhrtivr 
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THE PRESS IN INDIA AND /APAN. 

. •. 

t* 

( ’ANH ( OMKVsrs 


T he Press in lapiii Affords •sonii* diiious (onti.ists with 

Indian Puss I'lotli aii' ixotu> from fht* same StOCd^ 
that tiavi taken i>hi( stron.dv, hut fli(\ It.ue iMniio strattgiCty 
difieient flowi'is. Ill, if fluu* slnmld bi .1 III \\s|M]Hr Press in* 

Japan at all is no small tiilnili to j.ipanesi iiu'.eimity, for the* 
!an|i;ua|:e l^ th<* most < iimlHisonu in tin* t^otld It k entttely 
diflercttt fioin flu ( Iiohm hut |. wntfen in (liimsc ideographs; 
and as^ om. ul<o;>i,ipli nia\ Iiim simiiI pioriiim utioiis, each 
line^n a newspajMi h.*' i An i]i< t Inu lunninp lH>sidi‘ it, in whicfak 
the words .m spelt in lie I.ip.iii<s< aydiabet syllabary, as 
tiranimanans prifi i fo i ill iti ii i\iii', fin woids spelt, why net* 
omit the ideo/'i.iplis ' is ,tlu n.ifnial >| i sfion They eaiutot 
be omitied, bii uisi wiuii on* nlioeiapli ia.i\« have several pre* 
nungiationf». the coni «'isi is lUo truo—on* woul may have many's 
meanings, each repn’-iiuid by a ditfiient ideograph. The 
Eagbsh lan^age is not lie* liom the saftn (hfluultics. We have. 


"lead,* to guide*, .111*1 had .< nufal ; ,dsn havtr "rain," 
*' rein,’ and " rtjgn We manag** i*< do without a guide to 
the prpnunriation of " lead , ' and any inernb<*i of the " Simplified 
Speluig >osSn.tj would tell ux that if lu* have the lenKe to 
distinguish "rain ' fnnn " r<*igii " In i oiiwisation wo coutdl 


also distinguish theni in reading, tbrmgh .spilt alike. Tfiere atpO' 
twn rea-sons why thesa cheta do not apply m Japanese . the 
is that the possibilities of ronfuston arc far mg^rc niimerptlS^ibdd^’' 
." in Enf^b ; the second is that there is .in lUniost complete 
bethneen the collcquial and the written language in J|i 
^ Japaiiese''practjce of borrowing from the Chtnese for the 
oi new words leqiured since their adoption of modiiM 
^ipide cotuftoion worse confounded in the laagUBi|n.{ 
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^iib this premise, the reader wiH have no diffiCMMjr in under' 
einhd^ that, with four thousand ideo^phs in omunon use, 
and M many more which may be called upon, besides a sort of 
running commentary in an alphabet of fifty letters, the Japanese 
compositor’s life is not a happy one. He wanders among a multi' 
tude of cases, attended by two or three acolytes who help him 
jn gathering his types. He hiis the one tnfling advantage over his 
feIlow>craftsman in Arabir or Htbuu— he lan set up a wbcde 
“ stickful ” without having to, lift it line by line, for a language 
which begins at the top tight -h.md conu-r and reads downwards 
comes to the same thing .is otu 'tliai lx gins at the top left>hand 
comer and reads lattialh. * 

With a languagt lik< this it i- iiiipossiblo even to use the 
typewriter, and t\p< sit ting tnidums aic out of the question. 
Even the hand-setting is p.tinfnlh '•low .md distribution must be 
dower still in (ompaiison with tlu i.icilifv .ittained in European 
or Sanskritic languagi's I In iliiluultv, howiver, is not insuper- 
able, and, whenotuc it i- surmoiinti d tlw ii''t of the process is 
on up-to-date lines St«ieoi>|H pl.itis an • ast .md fitted on the 
cylinders of iqtar\ inailiiins, ,md the outturn thenceforward 
is as swift as even tliisjiusihng .tge dunands It has to be, for 
the circulation of tiu most popul.it pajcis is moFmous — running 
up to a quai ter of a million 1 1 is he n t< > bi gin with, that there is a 
, great difference between the Indian .md tin J.ipanese Press. 

1 think I am well within the mark m sae mg that no paper in India 
reaches the tenth patt (>1 a quart* i-tmlhon uroulation, with a 
.consequence that printing diunt ftom the types it, the rule, and the 
'‘coohe adords most of the rnotie*' powiT to the machinery. As 
sainples of printing the'r* is little to ehoost betweem the Indian 
and the Japanese ni'w>p.ipiis both aie' wTctched productions, 
badly printed on the cheape'»t ot paiXT. Both have the merit 
of riampness. and neither has the reputation of paying wdL 

reasons may be sugge'hted lor the gre'ater circulation 
'irhirit Japanese papers enjeiy as compared with Indian ;*fhe 
people are of a n\pre busy and inquisitive temperamoit in JapMt 
than in India: their system of government simulates many of 
the party excitements of more democratic countries ; the alKItty 
to ii more widely disseminated ; and though the poor Imve a 
herd straggle to live, subsistmee is not reduced to so exMaet a ‘ 
calculstbn as, in' In^, and the price of a paper can be s qpeeaed 
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out of a small wage. Of tliese ioi^tj^tpbbtfc^ fifetmr is 
andottbb^ a very powerful one. India has a miniittutn dt 
politic6~perfaaps for its own good. There Is no hninlng ^[hestion 
to be sett^ by popular vote, no road to Utopia exce])t tMt along 
which, at b devoutly hoped, that niystorious entity called the 
Government is in it'* wisdom loading tlio ( ount ry. The advantages 
and disadvantages of this intutst might be set down, lilm tilo 
troubles and lecompt'uses oi Rolnnsou (. tusu , in parallel Cohunns, 
and there would bi' enough in the (oltunii of disadvantage^ tp 
enable any philoKiphu mind to i<g,U(l uitli ttpianimity the doNM 
growth of the dom(Ht.ili( id(al*iii Indi.t linftho balance wonljd 
certainly be tuiiud m la\oui M tin loiulition wlmh enedtuagaa 
the circulation of tlx iKwspajHt 1>v tlx stimulus it gives, in aQ 
but Its basest foinis to m i,\i<nsion «•! tlx iiadti's interest id 
affairs. 

1 1n (iKul.itioti ot tlx I i|>.inisi ixws|Mpii, howtver, judging 
by any »t.indard of (\< i i^'ts is i«ir^< out of <11 |iio|x>ition to the 
interest,of the m<i]oiii\ oi it' i« xUi m pohtxs Ibe franchise 
is restricted, .in<l tlx tfoxininxiit iiiiv lx DpoiUdly dofeated 
by a parhamoiit.u\ miiont\ uitlxuit 'om, , out of office, 
ft may even pass and <ulotM l< 'islatiou i^tmsl thi' will of that 
majority llx* jiopiil.ii xox* is not without (tiixt, however. 
A suflicient tiuriilnt of iixlitiii.itxin nxitiix*-, Masoned by a riot 
or two in the rapitil will miki fix tioM mmeiit consider it 
discreet to < limb <l«mu ol lotiisi tlx i'li s<- i' .< jiowerful factoi 
in this process, and tlx iikshi (^oolx ulio li< im s a stone throO|^ 
ministerial uindous f.d., (t stub .< ■•«as(;n ili.ii lx is a political 
' unit in.thc State, and if lx (.in, o xb his paper accordingly. 
Curiously enwtigh, tlx mob is most stiumotis .uid^the papers are 
most strident in tlx vtrv matui wlxii tlx J ip.iiu a* (iovumment 
; ffiue not give in to thnr 'luuour Iwo snrusdul wars have 
somewhat turned the lx ad- of the jouinilist and hu leade^itrtlMI 
. street alike. 'Flie " go on with tlx w ir ' not ti historical, and 
■ the Japanese Press is ready to derl in war on the United 
u'W to annex China. at a moment’s notice fh^ lack of iofaiaid 
; j lb fordgn affairs in the Indian t*ri m is in striking oontrast,^t^ 
India hM certainly grown into a sense of national solidaii^^lm 
, as a dependency, it has no foreign com|dirations ; when a>'w 
tuihiwBU neighbour is annexed for the better p(e8frVb||a|^ 
; Older, the national feeling b not strong enough to proffttc^^t ^ iy 
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of )qprl^agtvi'>m, thotdl^ the annexation nay be 'Qie aeqnel 
to victorious valour of Indian troops ; more often there is 
« ^HgnSfied disapproval of the imposition of alien government 
on lands which had not iheretofoK known it. 

As ugiud'^ th«' libtity of the Picss it is very difficult to hnd 
out vli«i< it-< himts in Japan li« Th<it lotni to be fundamental 
diffirnui". of \uw Ijoth on lihniv and piopriety. Nobody 
could say that tin- Japam-si Pu" l^ not outspoken. It is most 
unsparing, in il'' d« nuiuiationv \ot onlv tins but it plunges 
liglitheartedlv into tlw vilt '>1 uio< i' W In n the piescnt Premier 
(an Admiral) to<ik bp olliM mu'-pipiis ''t.ited without incurring 
reproofi that he was known {< i iie^'pioi I]\ itv fot a< i i.pting commi- 
sions and that the M»unfn iui,tit look oo* foi a “big navy” 
policy atcordinplv OUni puMi iu,n m .i*" In eh Mandeted and 
with as little grouml- Hk mw'p.pci'' n» <<lehtaled for tbeir 
"third page," whuh i*- pop, In t< nlm., but dots httle credit 
to the tasft ol ils uadtis >, ti •spn,^ neithei act nor st>v in its 
indeceiKies Oiu would tliiiiK tlttn w.is it > I. w ui Ubel in (he 
land, 5'ot at the pustnt ruoumii 1 1 i-t is hefoie tin Courts where 
the authors ol .i^lmok .lu su, d tin 1 (« llii, thi » Idt iK t omplainant’s 
late grandfathei ' 

In some duct tioiis howtvii 'h I'm s ih^flutely muzzled. 
While libtilv and t\»o lioiis* o *'lowt<la' i matter of policy, 
cveiy now and ils n i Pm« ui itoi , » n • i' i ii( ulatt ti to the news* 
paper otin t s, foihnUhiUs (In u t< pul Itsh t woiil on some happening 
which the ptihet* think it btst fot tin publn thattlnA should not 
lenow , and the subjuts thus pio^tiihul lu of such curious 
. diversity that thm seems to In ii limu to tlu extent to which 
ihe Press toiild In siUiiud in tu t ol iKid, or supposed need, 
without the publn iHung mv tin wisti oi tbt Press itself being 
able to make ,in\ lommeut < itt uii it !> that thi. prohilditOns 
cover, opinions as well .is la, ts How tai an Indian paper might 
go Scatheless in siwaking ill of tin King-Empcror is, fortunatdy, 
never the subject of oxpetiment, but certainly an indiact^ima 
wotdd i)KKt be aiV^ded with the abolitions and confiscations that ‘ 
Would follow a disiespectful reference to the Mikado in a newi^aper 
in Japan. An Indian journalist might also preach socialism to 
his haart’s content so long as he did not create a oot» Jy t ha 
Japan the propagation of socialism is a criminal ofilenoe, iMI it is 
ftafiifiig near the wind to discuss the benefits of lepuldtcaiiisoir-' 
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though Dr. Aiiga, the Japanese tq^al adviser to the Chineae 
Goverament, recently sailed for China with aschem^ hf hia own 
for an ideal repuUic in his pocket, wherewith to deUvef President 
Yuan Siuh-lcaa from all lus vias!>itud(>s ! 

With all its outs[H>kcnnoss on doniostir affairs, the Japanese 
Press inaitttaiiis an ominous mUiuo with tc;;ard to the Strange 
things that somotimos happen m the locoiith acquired tenitewtes 
of Korea and rormns.i In I t)jrnios.i tlin< is a stilBt enibaigo 
on the dispauli of luws to Japan and tvept an occasional 
offidal record oi wonditlul piui'iess, news laie A Ixdated 
coinplaiiii 111 a Iapaius«. uewS.|»a|Hi is ilmosi the only notice 
that has evci Ixen taki n ot a syst« in nl « \piopitation which has 
borne wnth ^reat he.t\ im ss or; I oimosan • iiitiv itots A Cingalese 
Iluddhist iiami‘d l)h uc' ipall i who lati l\ did a |ap<uiese tour, 
addressing imetingis.as a leptt'sentative of the Indian Aryans*” 
and slandering the Indian (lOMniineiit, iintilt to the admiration 
of Japani'se puiinah t- who sud his (wiiiagi wms the moic^ 
conspicuous in that In was shadovtd i>\ two Indian detectives, 
stated tn one id lus addussis tint tiu japuii •. had done mote 
in Korea in st\ \<ais than tiu Hiitish had in India m fifty. One 
thing the J.qiaiusi lii\< doni i>i Kon i piohihly not in Mr. 
Dharmapalla*' inind it tint tlornl tnonuMit is piactically to 
extinguish the nativ« I'less onlv two liith •paiu-ts being left, 
which both havi to Ih (\luiiul> <at«hil It may be that this 
IS not mtended tlliluialh tor it is a part of Japan's fixed policy 
to denationalise tin* Koo.uis absoib them, and make them all 
speak Japanesi It is woith r(x.oiding, however, that when a 
Japanese wnt< i n*! imtly ciiticis«>d tlie C)n«>ntal Development 
Company (a subsidist d < one ci n) very severely iti a kurean magaslnn 
plhited in Japan, the i optes ainved in Kort*a with the artide. 
tdadeed out, 4 la Ruin , 

There is not a great deal to t Iioom* b<>tween the ability with* 
wi^the Japanese Press i» conducted and that which dbtiiigailiies; 
the Indian I^ess .The large arculation whirbAhe chief JapaHtofi 
papers enjoy enables them to < ommand a far more extenaivie 
service than the Indian papers can aspire to. Some fcCilipt 
own CQitespondents m England and America, who caWe 
new#! hvlrif must be confessed that these gentletnen'i 

convey little information in a good many 
he iiMj.ips|dt p{ *' expansion " by the leoetvef^* 
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90 doubt, with an inab^ty to grasp the import of the 
meamge. Thi* best journalists in Japan and India are mmi of 
OJrteneive knowledge and keen judgment , the lesser lights in 
neither lountry have yet acquired the journalistic art of cloakmg 
a grotesque ignorance in a dignihcd (h<>guise (>n the whole the 
Japanese Press achieves higlui tliehts of misinformation on 
Western matters, and its n-idtis s\\,illou it with practically no 
corrective, f Comparatively ftw lajianist. know any European 
language, and tin numlnr of I uiojMatis who uad the Japanese 
papers is infiniti simal th< 1«‘>'' int oms have no foreign 

readers at all, IhshUs, noiu ol liuni (ormt thiir errors even 
when they are pomtid out Mt ill sotts <<f qiuir btliefs are 
imbibed by iend< is witli no < om t tiv* it ill 

Foreign mw‘*j)i])ii‘. ui onupv of unirse a very 

different jHisition iiitu lint of t>i> \tivlo Indiin Pnss, though 
both wield fit iiiOK iiiihunn tlni thm limited (irculation 
would suggi'st Both .il o tit piblisltd in the interests 

of the ronimunitit s wlmii thitih 'miiIh to them In India 
the English |npei^ .tu tlu ihul ^itluren ol news > even of that 
which IS mainly M inli kM to Imh ni'' ni | ip m with the greater 
influence and liigti nnul ii<*ii <• th» \iiintidai Press, the 
foreign jiajMis do not hold <'Uth i jm U inant as sources 

of a publu luw'' Myipiv ind i loii'idn ib' im< unt id tianslation 
from the vetiKu ulai jiapt is i- iloiit I bi is In no nn ins conhned 
ton lifting of mws itt ins litwivti it is ol inoie serviiV as 
blowing to tlu outside woiid th( oi isi ol pnhlit opinion which 
'i.itronld otheiwist owiu.^; to the diti tultus 1 1 tlu iuiguagc, hardly 
"become known 

Ihis bitngs hs to tlu subjt 1 1 <*i tlu ''iibsuhstd Piesi Opimons 
difbr aato the b« lultts to Is tUrivt <1 tioni tlu (.mveinment havi(|j^ 
a AewqMtper in its pay Smi il of the 1 nioptan Govemmenta 
do it a(hd appear to be satistud with the le'sults , but thm^ ia 
elwaj^ a danger that tlu system will bung contempt both onihe 
paper subsidised and on its pav masters Ihis has certamly' 
happened both ta^ndia and jaji in, though it '’mu^.t be confessed , 
that the Japanese are much greater experts m the art of subsidising 
papara than is the Government of India 1 he latter was altogether 
(too straightforward for its attempts to be succcssfoL At « time ^ 
^ whan a flood of seditious rubbish was spreading devastation over 
.the dStotry. the Indkn Government tbomdit of eocoiimidair a 
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tUnemiiHitiMk of mote trothfiil infonMtioftimd'of soon^ views, 
by becoming subscribers on a pretty large aesle to one or two 
papers which were paying the penalty of their virtues in being 
left behindby organs whioh pandered to evil passions. 111096 sub* 
sidieswere made knoun to ,vll the world, with the natural result 
that the papers <>ubsultsi‘d tx'< ame objert<t of the most virulent 
cnticism. In Japan the siibsulv biisineh>; is worked more 
secretly, and a soini-ufluial pa|M'i is utogni'ied mainly by the 
impomibility of aiiountine foi vfs eMstome and opinions ip any 
other way than b\ supposin'’ that it is pud by the State. Hien 
are, of couna* items «»f i mitii niaion tviiUme at tunes. It is ■ 
Hingular that wliili in Indii (fu subsidies ai«‘ fur the cultivation * 
of native opinion m lap in this tan is laitgelv bestowed on thS 
Showini; ut |apan in a ta\*>tii.d)K IikIiI to foietgncrs. Scmt'* 
oiheial organs ap|H ai in I nehsh at • otdiiu'lv ant] there ,ure papers 
published in ( iltlotnn 11 1\\ in intl shan.'hat m Japanese 
interists Winn this. ..htii an iditid bv ) afKi nose tlu^ result 
i> nurtdy funny Win n a 1 iiiopi in is Minielinu’s happens, goes 
111 for the si ,111 n|iii I d iia.’nis Id ituiiliv oxeidocH it and 
creates ill-h linn. In l•llll.lnnl tin Imsol lii->tonntivmcnsothat 
Japan bhall shim tin btielitii bv thi >vnti isi Of euuise, there 
is nt> proof ttithfo'itin tli >1 rin inu-pilMis .ind magazines 
belonging to tills ii,.s^ tiy»i( iiM pv liniit sup|H>it from the < 
(tOVvmmenI it isinunlv tint tlnn i tiotithta w iv of accounting 
tor them It is hardiv m n-stiv to itltl tint their ultimate 
effect lb (]uit< (ontiirv to tint uhnli thev < ndeavour to attain. 
Judging by thi atnonntol { ipnioin.ini i pnhhshed ipiite VOluntarUv 
in Ei»gIi«di-s|H aking ’onntin' dtiini tin past few yeais, 
besides tlu» smallei ’pmuitv of well infotmed commendation, 
one would not havt supposnt that japm vvis*in any need of 
artthrially improving loni’ii opinion However, tliu natuxud*^ 
sensitiveness is a vv«ll-Knovvn • uni imn h-.idveitisc<l) quality, and 
it does not takv a gnat d< d of ( ipatiopliobn literature tomalit^ * 
the authontiiKc onsidi i th< ne< i ssitv ot siipplymg countefuetiOil ^ ^ 
'' so. besideH the daily p i|)crs thi n are one oi^wo a semi«Of|ida|r^ 
magazines which add to the uety of nations. Tlmhir^ fbfCiglfti 
editor in a patnot.i J ipancsi pose is a quite delightful 'eadhsltb^^ 
0ne grave fault of toe vernacular papers m Japan ft 
IndliMitioft to fuejudge cases Notable instances ace 
Japamtse sociabsts who were executed two or thh»e 
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ca$e.' - ’lii '.'-jbditii . 

^ ' W Pj^ prodaimed th^ gdilt .of tW aedo^ in a 

condemnation before tHey had even been arraigiied More ^ 
V^-^iirt. The same soi:t of thing ha]>pens daily and.;iieva* 
to stiller reproof. It is, in the last issue, a fault of- the 
J^Ceairts as mudi as of the Press. In India the Courts are extibrndy . 
'.'^sensitive on this ]K)int, and nut long ago the Bombay High Court 
Xsblemnly reproved and penalised a paper for a report into indiicb , 

, Vthc most morbid sensitiveness could hard! v read an improper«(Conir 
ment. On the whole, however, the Fre.->< in Japan is held on a' 
much tighter rein than in India. « T)ie law demanding in certain .. 
cases a large pt*nmiury <Ieposit a sort <>i guarantee fund for 
pains and penalties was legarded a.- a ^reat hardship, if not an 
infringement of litK'rfy, in India. In Japan, however, all news- 
papers have to provide this sernritv. * rin- seizure of a whole issue, 
whether of a daily jiajwr or of a in.tg.iznn', on account of its con- ■ 
taining some article which (In' pohi e • oii'-ider detrimental to morals ... 
or ordcr^ is a common ticcurreiua* ; it is .dso rather futile, for often ' 
the greater part of the issue is in tlie hands of subscribers* before 
the seisure can be made, ^^omet^me^ it impossible for the 
ordinary critic to discover anything in tlu' confiscated paper 
worthy of suppression. ■ ' 

"Prison editors ■' be«ame *juit<' tumisum in India in the 
blood-thirsty da vs of the V»gc-»/<n '.\lt hough the Press laws 
in Japan are not af all unlike tht* measures introduced into India 
^,|or dealing with sedition by l.ord Minio’s (iovernment, Hiey ^ . 
'/haye wot succeedetl in alxdishing the " prisvin editor.” who is 
-J^tiUl. a, regular institution in vern.t(ular hcwsjiapi'r offices, and ’’ 
.iAwl^iae .existence has been ingeniously trued to an analogy* in tlie;. •' 
.}dttid form of Gavernment a» it oNisted under the Shoguns. He ’- 
!«> long as the casi* is not sufficiently seriow.? . 
toMng down the ire of the law on the wliblc staff, printers a^ all. \ 
iUt .for vernacular journalism as a profession, its populaii^. . . ' 
. v^th iqt Initha and Japan is out of idl proportion to its pecasiiat^;U.!‘ 
; , reward!^ • yljt ^ tiot even a circulation of a 

. 'iuil|ii(^ i^f]^ to fh Japanese editor an income much over 
a mpntb. ^iwhlle the great majority of editorial stipends aie ncuotsf' bi 
^in ti^.tif^i^Wurbood of Ks. 50. Indian journalism is no. lwMsi^ 

V ' m' proportion to its circulation, arid edit<wi;ip^k^-^ 

^ 5^thwha^tii$s;s;i^a^ mark in India than in 
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miserable rewards ptobaMy aeeountillr taany <itlieMi«Micoadi^ ^ 
|Of tbe Press in both coontries. bift U the pobtib wffl not pay tor <. 
good journalism it cannot expect to get it. The lanlt possibly 
lies in a want of popular discnmination doe partly to the noVtltyg 
of the |wofession fhings will doubtless improve as tune goes on, 
and meanwhile the Indian or Japanese journalist who is badly 
underpaid for good pioncei work has the satisf.i|,'tion of knowing 
that he is woiking foi a future g«ncratioii wliuh shall bd innkkt 
to appreciate merit and show discernment m its reading. 


Japan 
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THE DREAD REALiTIES OF LIFE 

I T! E founder of Ituddhism tli« Niiut order ol his father 

carefully shielded fiom (\ii\ si^ht oi u«H*, and as far as 
{lussible protec ti'd fioiii nil the • lullini; hl.ists of lilt that blow upon 
ordinary mortals. It was tin diMu ui ih< load parent that his 
royal son should f;row up ui happv uuoraiut ot the existence of 
the problem ol pain that ptohli .u which has vexed and baffled 
the most thou({iitlui uu u ol i .1 iv a.,i (i miama's eyes were not 
aUowi*d I'VcMi to behold tli< su hts ot smiow th it pietce thetcncier 
heart; his I'uis wtu uut pituiitttd to luai the rues of those 
who wept and ycould not I* ••unloUid Ucaust those for whom 
they shed the hitlei ii a vi.< no imi^o within teach of voice 
or friendiv h.cnd. ilu innltiioiii town th 't soiioafulexpericmcc 
plaits and placvs upon tin bicw\ ot «• ti\ moital was not to bc‘ 
worn by this muuih-la\oui»d dc «1\ l>cl<t\cd luime. Such was 
the well-me.uiing but wholh \.un d< ttinun.ttion of his father. 
But such fund lanc'u’swcic doomed im in spite>»<if every precau- 
tion tlu‘ thoughtted and cuinnis piiini nosscd the threshold of 
thctoyal jKilace .end wiiin sM*d ujlits oj wm* that wrung his heart 
and stirred to the depths his fount ot sMnjMthv • *' 

To most ot'us chilclhnod .cud \ouili ale like the walls of the 
palace that boumUd tin < \p« in m c ot ti.iutama. Yooth'is 
above pn else a turn ot )o^ Youth thu sty for joy. and is gifted 
with a short memot> of its own wrongs* and pains. Afl^fhe 
tentacles of youth are out to gather pleasure, sAid sorrows 
and trials am onljt, incidents by’the way, no mere thought of titan 
thelmoclcs received in a scrimmage or the scratches one gets 
while piticing blackbenics. Indeecl, youth is capaUe of turning ' 
the most ti^c drcumstances of life into a game or a pastimg* 
Witness a l^d of children playing at funoals few example. 
The, aon^ ^ life are ^wned in Us dw^per joyst jfAy 
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‘least ottiiii tb» hour arrives wieii tunld^ 'aa4‘ 

I begins to sift the heap of garnered es^Mmaoi^.^niid divide it|^ 
wheat from chaff. To some tku* awakening oottuKi eaity, and to 
others it comes late in life. It docs not always come at the timg 
when young people begin to talk solemnly about '* the problem 
of pain," and "the enigma i>f life." \Vc begin to talk about 
ahese things early enough, .ind are quite familiar with the 
vocabulary lung before ue have had any ex[)criencc of what it 
really expresses. We <ali h the^ mient s|hs‘i h ol our seniors, or 
we read about the pioblem in book'., m it in,i\ lx* tliat the sad, 
bitter wml of the wot Id eehtHS in om soul Hut just as }n>ttng and 
inexperienced (M-ople can talk* ghblv of (he (hep problems o{<tfae 
spint that are still but diinlv dcstned opon the lar distant 
tlieirown hpintnal hon/t.n, tbosi who li.ive never felt a teal " 
pang and who li.ivt no liisi-li.ind knovvlidei of pilfering, catt 
talk freely of "the die.id l.uts of life," ‘ the problem of pain," * 
"life’'* insoluble insvt, i o ^ and itn spin .tbilities " 

Hut the hotli of awaki lllll^ do< i oiiii , vvlu'll iol the first tlttlC 
a man bvtonu's i \]>« uiiu ntalK .iw.iii ot tii< i dread facN knd 


insoluble nijsterus How it iohh*. it i- siai(«ly neees&ary to 
ask. for there ail v.ini'tio ahiio't innntuMable ol the exiH’rienCe, 
Here, lor ex.nnpie, is .1 p>>oi ImiI iiddiii wn'iiaii who iur months 
{>ast has btsm lighting with* >11 lu i h ebh Mi< ii.,th fot mure breath. 
Her life hang't oii .1 iiiniv liiKad tli.it iiviy snap to«day or 
to>nv>rrow', how soon no skilh d phv oc i.ui < an ti il. Life is already 
on the wing, and a*, '.wallow-. Iiovir tongd tin old nesting place 
tro they take tin 11 d< paitui* ->0 h> 1 lih ho\) 1- round the tottering 
^>ody luady to di p.irt at anv tuotn. nt to a mote (oiigental home, 
^sk that txid nddt n patu nt In i '-tory Hu w’UI tell yoti that 
thirty years ago she was tin mother of live ’sturdy rluldren, 
and the possessor of aveiag*' In altli and strength Life wa,s a sweet 
song. Every h-piig;^ tongue, and (virv (Inl<h of baby^‘ fingenf 
wgp an eloquent testimony to tin nuiLit-* the bountiful 
^ had bestowed, and tlicy were all prophetiv of better thii^ 
come. They were *fultilment!> and promiv-s laden with 
a day dawned, the lei ord of whirh was uit as with a pop dT * 
upon that poor w'omanS quivering heart It was a 
> for deatik "Jibe shadow feaicd of man" spread his 
.,hai^ honie and within two brief weeks carried off. / 
darlifig d^ren and serioudy threatened the Ibfai w.ff lltf 
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Consolalion avas not wanting. Faith wa^ not aclipbcd 
God not fori'<4trn Th<' glonous hopt* was not ignored. ; 
But that ioitninlit «ind the «thada\ied weeks .md months that 
loQowcd it h i\t ni \(i 1 h( n loigotti n and the wound then made 
in the hian ha's never iH'iiihetlrd. (Hhti I<ia'>e> followed and 
there W4i-< no ''til ngtli 1< fl to stand tip aKaiiist them, and so twenty 
yearn at,o that shadow iii>o)i till iHdIni ulu a ' onfirmcd tnvaUd ;• 
and now iui hlttm w<ai\ \eais lui only suiNuing daughter 
has had to 1 h.ii tiu liuidiii iiat h\t i s< i ludid lift (hon tttt 
off, 01 almost hall (Ut ott fiotn tin (iniiiit of jo\ that theets 
and itfiedii s tis on oui pil iiiin * 

ihiistaiiK tin iwikiniii 11* i« is moilni ) tinih wiappcd 
mwteds whtih tin obMUii <<.. ix Imi tin h t^i and only the 
outward t oini ntional i \i>i< ssnm of Jh« Miinunt>" giwf tint feci. 
Iheir’s was a hapjw Jionn t\))i • I Ih ivm md it hist\eiy act 

helped all to iiiidiistaiul \ lut th«\ n ilK nuant when on 

bended knee and with lotihd htmds ih«\ hsjHil or said * Our 

Fathei whnli nt in Ih imh Ih wx tinii sun and*shield« 

and his sniiU ol aiipuxal w is tliiti ivuding gieat 
lowatd. Iffiundi m Ih I)oi ed t« trn ml with hoo^>s of tuple 
steid," th»n how stimu .n is. 'h\ hm tin bond ol umon 
iRtwiim this m.in md h «l<\.tid i mil iinl'how teitible 
must luui Ihcu *!u wnmli tii i s, pMiiid tluni' Hut a day 
lamewhintlu sihi*w is blottnl ni it nud d.i\ md the world 
pjioti w liK h In had sb. u< with suh suit lulit siuh glOMOUS 
spkndoiii was phuu,i.d’n t dukms.. dupti th.m that of night. 
An arcidcnt on mud md tli waim p.dpitatm 4 loving, aU> 
i'mhiatin^ lifeikd <iom its I ir 'ud t iIh III II li to Its permanent 
huildittg in tlu in iMiis (hie too tiitii was consolation,*' 
encouragemiuit , 'tuth, o'd hope undmumd and in the rad 
blessed peace. Hut pi. i wisw n oiih 'ttu untold agony, and 
not wii^out a wound n* i lo**^ ,ii wn i nt 'battle There was 
the awakening of a whole t mi ih to Mu dtead realities of lif^/' 
lo fromo of them u laiiu aiui maiihood .uid womanhood bad 
Ihhui reached, whdr to others it i.mu m liK dewy morn, hut 
to an of them it tame in tht stern, emphatic, unapologetic way 
>uch awakenings generaUy lonie 

And ^ at some time and m «onie wwy w*e are all atralcened 
slumber by those dread reaUtics. To <me Hia 
through broken health, oripided raergies. 


from our dreamy 
^wakbning comet 
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paralysed endeavours. To another it the reverse' 

of fortune, the loss of sorUUy gooeja, the iafl«il|^of enesiahed arnhi* 
tions and carefully projected s^emes, ** the hqpes that have turn' 
ed liars." To another it rotnes through the loss of hnands, the 
breach of trust, the whispen'd scciet, the betrayal of confidence. 
And to another it comes through the f.uhng of the vision sfdeodid. 
the passii^ of love, the mvstenous. inexplu able change of feeling 
that withers life and dues up tlie fount of hojie. A favourable 
breece had filled the sails and the b.n k w.is being blown towards 
the harbour, but suddenly the wind ilted .i\v.iv an«l the boat Was 
becalmed on the high seas i.u aW.!! fioin home and rest Others 
are awakened bv the <.uiunt exuits ni lifi b\ su<h things as 
coal-pit explosions, I aiK\.i\ dis,istiis sliipwutks the devastation 
of plague, the r.tvagts oi tanmu iml tlx du.xl htvor oi utar, 
and in the midst of all tlu .lu lul sil« ix « md >i t inm . aloolness of 
C)Od. 

These 0\peiU‘n«.es and obsi ^lalxnis < nisi tlu iron to enter 
into the^ souls of nun and h.td in.oiv, iiglith oi wtonglv, to find 
expression for (heir lMtini.s m l<nn\sons uords 

‘.\nd linx .1 inain.x '■< iiltiin d i '« 

.\iul I 111 t tur\ dnuin •tiinx 

• 

Fherc are times whi n i,\< n tlu l.otldnl is hard put to it by 
these enigma.s of life liun an <)<i t>x>n-. wlx^i i veil the best of 
men w tempted to think uhat th<\ wmiUI shrink from putting 
into formal speech namdv. that d tlx d< si mies of this work) were 
in the hands of some arch-tund nho (lehtmately plots and 
ingeniofjsly plans how ho ma\ most six 1 1 s'.fnily and < rueU/thwaxl 
and buffet, men, he «.ould not loiueivi' of a treatuuiqt 
more harsh or cruel th.in what is mi.tid*ont to some 
peofde we know It look-> at turn •> .is if some skilied but 
croc) alchemist had .laid his finger upon hum.in lives, am) by 
a single touch had tamed all their hoarded gold to drossf The 
thfOttght is a wrong one, is but a spc>ctrv of a nimd temporttfly' 
deranged, but it ymbitters and unnerves n^y a 
indttli^ such a thought is irreli 'ions if not indeed atheistic, , 
matter how dark the night, may be, the sky that 
down ixpcA *Js is studded with stars whose light fe odiistaibl^a^ 
^undbanging.' "All things work together for good 
love G^" '^*Theae li^t afflictions whidh am iMii 
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worlk ior us a Ur more exceeding and eternal wdgbt <rf glory.' 
Sit<^ ftars of hope ’and promise shine upon our darkened ways. 

is he who has learned to "stand alone and find content- 
mMt in the stars," for the^ arc but the guiding Eye of God 
which IS "uiKrti all that fear llini, upon them that hope in His 
mercy ; to deliver their souh. from death, and to keep them alive 
‘in famine " t 
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A FEW SKETCHES BY TpE WANDERING MUSE. 


{C oHltntud fnmf nut last Xnmber) 


\n Iiii KfRAtKiN r<» sinniv’s l*cii m. 

V AIN ' what 111 idix ss sw ihv unhiiion ^ i ill'll Ihoit dip 

thy pi'iKil 111 till oiloui^ th« livifinili tiul fissuinnr nr 
filleting Hiiadow^ lit ilouil> mil thi plm* m tin (MuioU'^ miiftfd 
Ilf the skylark on tin towii^ \ituu. uni imt vou is Sliollev% urtiat 
'uid the \einal «^ho\\( I ml the < inn m i i\^ ol tin >« t ting nttix are 
Inr biush 

Os Sirisi. I III lijsinis PtN<n» 

• 

I ih iSMimint^ lii< 1 1 (III ini in m i ininil inotlier liav Kaiil 

''hfe IS real, lih n i inn'^t , \V« «lii mi in iln diy no less fluui to 
the night VW jmhm Wi iihti u« <li« i\ ml tli»^ Im foie we reaoive 
and a(t. Tin priMiit no ks than th» }»♦ i » [m**( 1 j giave do find 
in Stygian wave'-, and tin hum* hi Nn^ 1 i follow sint We err, 
we ofit*nd. wv clothe ouimIm with \ miK ^ in wi differ tiiid for i 
%ime do seem to injo\ I hail tin* Pinuh is thy drow<» asnl* 
the veU*thal shadows our lih Ih' froii*i-»pn »* in the waki* of the 
new creed of* iutniisni lalNup in i i* d tpplin^ Inns, i boiit of 
dreamland freaks 


1 SSI I 

Tbe solitary crow h iH '■k rf> < rou tli« '•iMstniUi lilmnti’rs* 
m aiytbmic blows. th<’ suii-buint hawku in tin* iioond<ty tuites, tllfe 
stutbean dust in«ijrnrc flows, th«> li/iul r«‘st«« with aimfeM looliib, 
and my half*clfl8cd cy<> conjur* U|> a world of fifrgotten blisSt. Efli^ 
aiiddeiUy the wind bluwt and m<Mn» and wbistlcfc tbcougft 
window chioks. The forest lit ads of |>almv (trovea maintaitt a \ 

' swing. It looks the world is again a^tlr with change 
shnfciBV 1(8 sloth. Why should I alone, a sottlle^ fife fojj 
srtMm Mittil» 9 tOQnd gilds up and cnes “ life » motioiir nwCfeli* 
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On I^ovr. 

^ 1 draw H {ncMNv in light hotnonr. I dip this side and the nose 
|0l^fdu'n*> lliH stroke again makes a wanior dight, and a third 
midees anothoi on a oliair reclined It is woeful, yes. this pietttre’s 
plifdlt. Each stroke indeed doth mak<> a wight and a newer life 
h grows out ol every t>uiid. lie not this picture short or long, bow 
not thv’W'il to every « hanci Draw thvsiK hut be' not drawn. Be 
not <1 spent to (ii(iin)st,in<< 

lo 111 SMI Hi moson 

lk.*hold. lilt sag* ot ni\'tii iuv« dot li pour In- in.igic spell over 
the Kast. Ills voice i-. tlu com ^i| Indian sigc's of }un.‘ and his 

theme is again the evir Mibltnii Hail piopht t ' <ipen unto us the 

sisionthat seutii life 's pioloun 1 i i vu u md uiniiids tis Gul’s breath 
flows in all that iiitiue call'. Im <vsi Du »aci(il lucath that bids 
the tUoin mo\t moves us Ii> ihiok .u • ind go lo guatest heigjits 
it is given to <is to list loi III II I- th) pnviiigcd being u hose Will 
swings in Itgioii' vvidi md down Ini isi H wtili noblest things. 

()\ 4 ( Ol 1 1 < 111 \ Oi LoVl I’o| MS 

As natute v uud I m ditlx i.« >iii>io IKiiiiit' forms and bid 
tlic‘m move wuh iMi.iin )(>v s<) ii,M vM,i\(s atound its beloved 

many, many i s|H(ital *iiad< ton <ts t.nu \ -begot un world, and 
dnnks the beauteous in tliai di.uiis ui.a kindles and dissolves Us 
soul lU (thrrc.d w.ivis Du Kannn ivt-ihat clait tiie amorous 
looks, the heaving Ui cast that siiiitinotis ilu diiusou hlush, thespright* 
ly wit that brightens ‘Ik soinbu depth- tiu gi ntle step that but the 
green glass bviids, and tlu doudv links timt imlKiwcr many a stolen 
^s$ lend ovvi veinal wings to laiuv s tiiehts Oh, baid of beauty antL 
low, play on th> nines to loves tvci-i hanging themes, and let tiie^ 
tiOMts of ihc vonth, liki lotus Ind v>n tin dews of lovc-’s ambronal 
jovs, 

• On Si list, a \oi no. Witt. 

Zephyr plays on the unipk links, }Hc lover's gentle caASf 
with whispers swwt. The hvavinth wafts delidous airs and the*rose 
forgotten kisses. The evening sku^s shed gulden colonis on thy cheeks 
and the bittbe biw} sing< harmonious hours. Bat whence tern thy 
cocoerecl eyes a streak of pity runs on the wight by thy side, and thy 
heart like a billow sends up many a stream 'of hot-felt sighs } Why 
does thy soul pent up thus set a hardened seal to the doom of gentle 
,iove ? Bttdiaps thy cup is with bitter liquid filled by hands tiiat 
. yoked ibm that human form. But shall not love free thee Imn 
^ <tliL ^tan|^d wel» of costoin ? 
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A VBW SKBTCliiS 

PwoLxnaM tuxih' 

How am I to think of tliee myVhiKl ? Thov^kiteri & fleeting form 
acrofts the expanse of my mcmor> Hardly throe twiuitetii had pa'tsed 
and yet the patnx of hfe and its h* kW joys a'ere time. Fall kme of 
fretUng and moments of uino<ent gl<< crowded thy hfe*a hot short 
space Memory saddi ns oui hf« sadd* i aie thottf^ts el OOt past 
pleasures, but sad<lrst still an thM<.( nt those ne had loved IMtnv. 
We loved thee when w< had thee hut win do w«*ptne iM havethea 
not? Death la> his kn hands hui it in smih the budding soul T Ah 
what a gap in nuun ' I he iir tin «. itth ind tlu tin) made tiioe. 
By the self same m earth uid 'flu' w ist thou too soon cottsomed. 
Dimtlis massive waves swept tint iw n ''ikiiu croiins thy iund. 
Shall wc. heat thec vti in th« eMtiing hrrc/i, si« the* m the settim 
sun. leel thv presence in the ivh s >t tiu dissolving caitli ^ 

For thee w I in content tb h wt ik Pm inbruc tiu* weakness Of 
sonow to ‘'hec* fdiimnc tiats to dr< I'n ol pi nis hoj>es and false 
|N rv itir.cation 


‘/ idt r>. 


P l*\hmXs\' Mll\ ATYIM.AK 
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ENGLISH CLASSICS. 


^ iComludtil /tout out S’umber) 

(IIAPirix* \. 

Tin: okk.in iiu I \N«.t,\Gi 

H AVIN<i tr.uul Kni;!!--!! httiitni. to it'« Mmic», wi‘ have 
notliinf; to «l)i th ni f" • mhuik vir\ btuilv into the 

origin of tht‘ Innmufit ami tin .^lati.ttmn^ win iiln it pa&s^‘d ln»m • 
the bwamps ol a luiml'*-'' iMibiH'ii) mtu a >Uar and well- 
definod ^tl<'altl , Mu nlionio ta tin piiatual ttibiN ulio, crossing 
from the vsttiaiu's ol tin J llx iml tin Uhino. :.'iaduaUv drove the 
Welsh into the Wvstt in Hill' ami laul tin lonnilatioirtd the modem 
Britisli raevv AVii‘ uvd hkt ’ mxt «ail\ Mirt** ol sjx'ech. 

'file inflections, pnrh'is and t»ns< luim- whnh art still abundant 
in the “ l-ow Dutch' laimuams \*i that |ait of .£ui ope ‘were 
once chill acteristn ol «<ld Knj,li.sh . and m •oinpanng Nether- 
Jandisli, 1'iiMuu and Danish with tlu intii|ni b.Ulads of Scotland 
yft .become *iuait «•! a \<Mab\ilai\ .nul to .1 loss exteflt, of a 
gmnunar bt'atinu some usi-mblann to thoso, btit whuli have been 
elittiinated from < lassi, ,d laudislt (nd« t d. it may Ix' said that this 
language ia the only one ol the I'l nti'im eioup which has discard- 
ed the gncumbrani’os refenod to and whuh'jmts the words of a 
sentence into a icasonablo and immodiatoly intelligible order, 
besides eni{doying compounds oi 1 atin and Circek in lieu of rudefk 
combinations. Tike u conimun phiasc such as. — '* I shall take 
a second-class ticket " a Dutchman hat» to say for this. **Ik 
aal een kort|i vor do tweadi das nthinen," urhere you are not 
sure ^at he means till his sentence is finished.* And note 

* ltaUl.f«MI )i«rd the leet worO you owikTsot be mm whether he -imWiT t» 

or to give It to oooUiwre 
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that neaily every word is more or less i4||paftiea|l witili its Erigltsh 
equivalent, yet one feels that to read a {>agc of* su^ sentences 
would be pain and grief to uf 

So again, with what the experts call ** old Englldi/' wc 
are told that late in the tenth renting' thcie was a ballad made 
in that language on the defeat of the Standinavian pirates by 
Earl Bnhtnuth at the battle of Maldon in Essv'X And this is 
how It bcguis - , 

• 

*' Het tha bnrd biiau Uionias gaugan thact 
Hi on thani la Mtdt^ialU stodon 

Ihis IS nut eiblHiish it is t\en an ainbituxis literary effort 
if phsise to sa\ so but vvt loidd nut \( ntnie to say it is the 
language of I<nn\son In f.ul tliat snpronu aitist published a 
version of a latn ballad ol this kind iiaiiKly ilassid it among 
his *' Iranslations fi<mi foiSian tongins, availing himself 
of another londenng in piosi to «nabl< him lo tuin il into a sort 
of poem in English 

Ihe (N’liod irniiK diati l> piKidini ( haii<ti was, m the 
*suuth of I.nio|M om ui (onsid)iibli illuniination which 
prudu«i.d in niigland '•uim thing .nialogniis to wh.it in Persia 
Is knuun a> I alse ])*i\mi ' At tlt< did of the Idth 
centur) tin tiiuniph ot tli< (iiitlfs oid tli< |IIos|n rity of some 
of tbi* Italian Ktpiiblns had bioiigiit about i t<iii|M)rary uviliza' 
tion of whuh Dante v\as at omt tiu piodmt anti the recorder; 
and the establishment of ]Nttv t\iannus in most ot the fepubh« 
can Stafes rather increase d the si ms of < nltnn . bv the erectiott| 
of standards* )f taste, and bv nuking ovt i riii)itai;v hfo to a class 
of professional soldiers flu littb courts of the tyrants patronised 
the arts, the iitiocns did then lK*st in the [mtsiiit of commerce , 
with Its intercourse a-itj! tht East , an inglorious luxury tool; the, 
place of rough but manly frirdoni Siiiie u fraction of (hhs*; 
U^t, some echo of these tone» of melting melody found thd&i^'' 
way into England Vmn after the subsidence of*the Black Death 
and the French war ; and the Papal srandal that began in iSKff 
naturally affected mcui's minds in all ('at hohe cemntrin (vhere 
relaxation pf physical calamity gave time foi thought. *** 
Then the penod immediately preceding the acotnsioavd^'' 
Edward lU was in England a time of considerable activity, thonf^' 

♦ 
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hardly favourable to the development of art— whether litcrarj’, 
pictorial, oi niu^tal Mliat (idturc then* was took the form of 
architecture, and the fine f hurrh-buildint; of the a^e was far 
in adviint ( of any htoMi y uiidt rtakinK^ xihich —whether m French 
or LtiUn might tnindl\ apix.il lor la\oui A voluminous verse' 
wriltr, named I)a\\ i-. beliivid to have produced a 

quantifv ui rhyitn about 1300 uhnh (Itauur appt'ars to have 
had 111 hlb eye uhon tu was tilling tin Kirn<‘ of Sir Ihupas and 
iccoiding the hostile < iitu ism ofalu llo-.t of tht labard, the jovial 
but shuit'temjteiid l!<>ti\ l*>a\li^ Mont th« saint tune Kobert 
of (Uoucebtet biouaht mu .t ih\nit(l thioimU in which is an 
interesting imidental tiotix <f th« pit v. deni iashioti of speak- 
ing, the styh IS alitadc Im mhait to lx t asj it.uhng -• 

"Ith went thd lu lu m m in w<>il<l< < oiintt\s none 
That ht lioldttli to III I ktiidt s|it(.li 1)111 I ngilondc oiu 
At W( I lUt wot \ol to ,o„il Ix.th \M I \t \‘ 

Vot tht moil III It I .11 III ion Hu mou woitli ht ys.” 
Bcfoie this laint tin lon,^ .iml Imitn timi of the Barons’ 
war, in the in bit rii,n‘ ol fUnu III md his worthless father 
nothing worth •ittoidiii ^ w is pj dn id thoiuh tlure was no 
moment of total siliim 

The Roitidhif »f S; ijlittd l*\ \\ dter inott, has 

been with sonuMiijitidt lilt issi ind to tin \i,ii I'ilfO and ism 
the Notthein diahtt Ol tin smu jHriod is i ht Ou,l and the 
jRigMin^ate .tssi,ini<l to \ii hulas ot (lUiUUoid a southern 
writer, who hms the tollowinc, st\li 

Itli was tn im '•nun n tKiK 

Il^oiii sutiiiK dithiK h de 

Ivh htidt bol ii ti t.dt 

Am huh ami aai nuhtinealo 

Ihe prellv ball id Ik ginning 
'* Sunuit is \tonicn in 
Lhudt Mng cum ' 

Is ttf the same jienod, ,is also the Avaett Rtnole, or Rule, 
a ttv^isc on the duties ut female .uuhontts , * the Ormulfim, a 
metrical arrangement of the (itispcls intended for Church use, 

* XMttedtiy Uw Kev. tas Mocna, and byhim a*cribed to Bp Pmt td.l3S7) 
tlie lingittb ll piiMMkt ooa oui bo raul wiUt a Itttlo «tad> sad paefaw. 
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by Robert Ortnc, an Augtist^ntan Canoft; and lastly the 
Brut of I^yamon. priest of Bowdley, about 120Sti Tli» piH'in 
about S6,0(Kt Itnos m length is a translation of a Work by the 
Jeiseyman commonly known as "Robert Waco" in the mythic 
history of the ancient Biitons With Liyanion we may bo saul 
to touch bottom he is thought to embody the cnirrent language 
of the time , and an urn outh language il is , c *» * — 

.\n pieust wai> on iLodeiy 
Layamon \\a>' \ liotm 
lit was leomnadlu s sone 
ladhe him bco diihtti* 

Be>und this \\i .tic uitaldi to iiacc tlic biiehsh language* 
the I Ictgyimui and i hioiiii lti-.*unte m I atm , Wai e and Map and 
Mane de I'tance ai< mtiihuibli in then old tashioned biiiuh; 
but the vein i> ulai is wlut the vailu i liiitoii in •« nding with llallani 
ic'Cognwd as ‘Ando s i\on and wlin ii it st » in-, pedantu mysliii* 

*1 itiuii to call h\ jtu t thu nani* 

The vaiiotis stthsol this pinnitit< loiieih have however, 
been foi sonic turn (last known is I iididi ot \ uioiis denoinina- 
turns which iiijiv Ih uiicKistood tioiii .1 ‘luonolo^'u anangement, 
namedy — 

first irttn\iliini pttu>d lUKi lj<Mi In iliis tin* language 
IS seen stiuggling to shake oil i.isc, t* ns« and gciiclc!i, descnbcd 
by Hcillam as tiiv p.issing ot \iigIo Sason into j.nghsji , sudicumt, 
in the opinion of that abl< Iii'-t' nan, to cop<-titute "a ni*w form of 
language" Die most vahiabh monniiiint ot this pruc'css is J Ite 
Saxon Chtoniile bringing down tl>« iii-toiv cd thi southc'm pari 
of Bntain to A I) 1154 I he authorsinp ot tlu early portion 
bait been traditionally as< nlu d to King Alii* cl , hut that is some- 
what earlier than tlv‘ |ictioc1 nndci <onsul« rition, althougli the 
language was nearly stati m.iis ttom tiu tunc oi Allred to the 
Norman <»r>iiquest 

Late *‘old English" is held to have some ^<tm<dl increase oC 
archaism ; and it is datc'd fi «m 80 il to KJiN) , and includes * 
works of King .Mfred in the end of the ninth centuiy." *. 

£ar(y "old English" (7<10 to 800) is illustrated by 
("VeneraUe Bede"), bom about 673 near Durham, the author 
a very famous Latin EcchnasUcal History, who has left a vertta-, ' 
translatioii of the Gospel according to St. John^ which he 
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had just time to Kcmiplcte when overtaken by death in 735. 
Baeda gives some particulars r<‘garding a still earlier writer, 
Caedmon, the putative author of a poetical work which is 
thought to have supplied some ideas or materials for Alilton’s 
Paradi\c Lost. 

All sorts of jiloubts have lu'en pro{)oupded as to the author 
*ol this work, whl< h i^ m.iinlv a ‘ para phi aM*’’- -as it is generally 
entitled — of the eailier rhaptnN.ol tin St iiptiires tailed Genesis, 
with subsetpient inutituis t'luiine with an onginal narrative of the 
triumph of t'hiist ov«‘i Satan \h that is on rei otd of the suppos- 
ed nuthoi isdeiivid (tom a Iraditron put on n oid bv Haeda, to 
the eltert that Caedmon was a 'tnitoi in tin Abbey of Whitby 
in Yorkshire, who wa- paiioiiisttl by Hilda the Abbisson account 
ol a gift ol (Mietiv wht<h lit asiitlnd to ,i Msion , and the date 
* iUisigned to tills (*\ ent is A 0 (isti Suim paitstif iht text w’ere 
preserved by Hat da sunn 1>\ ICiiu AIIkiI. and there is 4 
manusiiipt ot the t«nil Miiiiiix III till liodliMii Library at 
Oxfoid. Ihe ojniiioii nnoii' s. hol.tis t> that siveial authors 

are to Ik* supposul 0 d u hi- bmi oiismid that a Latin 
veision was published .it 'In lle'in in I(i.s,s, whnh might well 
have been known to Milton How t.o .111 (>idin.ii\ English 
reader of eUmattoa «oidd h.i\e us(d tin p.(i tphi.tse without 
some such assistatx' ma\ lu' )iide<iktuim .1 s|hi linen taken from 
the description ol the cm nn ol mankind sitting forth on his 
fatal mission:— 

“ Haeleth Inlni on lua toil as« tl» 

And thoiiiH tull luainU ..ib.ind. 

Sfnnn.nied spantum 

Which IxMiig intei pitted is said to In' “old English** for:— 
“The ihkf on head his helmet vt 
And it lull stioiiglv iiound 
Fastened with i lasjis ” • 

But things dS this soit ate oul> proiwr subjects for spedal 
.^ijtndy, like the Vedas or the Odes of Pindar and they have no 
j\urticular connection with our pri'scnt subject beyond showing 
trom what rude and rough beginnings our language and litera- 
ture have arisen. We may be pretty certain that if Ffighi pii 
. .uid Scotland had been left to their indigenous rtsouioes, tiiey 
\ould l^thi had Uttle au«h Uteiatuiu than the Faroe lala^. 
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In point of fact, however, our cotmtry hiM ilot bien in entirdy 
divided from the rcist of the worl^ i4nce4^e days of Horace. lit 
the I4th centorv we notice the Italian inton'ourse of which ^ye* 
have been an example in the lase of the Sonnet, in which Surrey 
was the first to u*<' the < onw t Italian form As soon as the Cisnl 
Wars were over.i sirdh^tuirent M’t in fiom Franco which never 
ceased until the mul^e of the IStli <entuiv w'hen the current 
was reversed and Fmi« h wiiteis to Vojiy ours. hThe 

inspiration of Ki< hauKon h\ ^Maii\.iii\ has b<en tiinted at 
above, althouqh latluM as a «(>nje<tiiie than as a certainty. 

In (oncinsion we must .idnnt tliat th< I'm'lish ('l.tssit'S, like 
the English |M*o|t]e l.< m lallv tiiow a mi\t<l stiain .ind are none 
the w«>^s><^ hut .dl tlii' biitti loi so (ioiiv; What the future 
may luivt in stun foi iis it, would hi IhnoiuI the s(o|)e of this 
little studs tiifoKtiU l< t Us lin.illv t spit -s a lto]MMhat w'litersnow 
living will ni\ii t tluii .i« it pu di m-smu but will Iw'ar « 
theiusi'lves e\t r as iiiheiilot*' of it ti i<htii>iis ami < iti/.ens of no 
mean < It V I-s|K'(ialh let iis m\«i foi;.i' that (ontunuty has 

Ixen the ]'H(uhat of oui wlioi* liferatuiv From 

thaiKei and W\<litl< to M.i< Mil i\ .iml i<nn>son we may find 
uciasional int* iinptioK' ot pioci* but tin sp>iii of the race 
lematns a spixit of lo\e and ho]M ot modi r iti ui and cMiergy, of 
reverence foi the past ami. i oiua^i loi the liituie 
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SADHAXA * AND A PESSIMIST 


^^CADHANA " KlI into h.'iiul .1 II** \va> an out and 

^ out pes'iiniisl. riicr** sv.i-^ im t*li‘ni*Mit in hi< natun*. 

ll is, tluwfoir. not '-ni j»] jHjjv; lij.i! ! di tj,>i hn.l ” Sadiiana *' «|uite 
to his taste. In iart. tfn* p* in-.il A ili?* hook throw iiim into a 
melancholy tit In- was ^ii itin< h ii). t hy t* adint^ ilu* -impic iruihs 
simply state<l in tin* hnol: lit Ik pivi roi o\ 4 ‘r»*tl ft otn his tit when 
some of his fiU'iui> < allrtl o-i hnn ‘Woaiit-i nit; they had retul 

the book and if so. wii.o « t w h nl i>ituhie*‘tl upon them, the 
ix^ssimist ln*.i:aii i<» tpu'sHon \u^ jurn l^ iMlh^V' 

Have you n*ad ‘ Sadhan.i ’ i** .isk* vl 

“ Yfs, " rri«’d srvnal \o;. .•* : illv 

** How did you like tlu hook !tn- »]U A n ad IreS^^r d to 

one ot the Item wlv' had N.ud | .sr ilfcdd,.'*! o» 

tnakc this individua) his ^i^t^n. 1^ was \vr\ huidly. 

jmhesitatiimly *»ud. fiuridm-e. tin duilv* 

'* Very inmdi indml. ' lepii ! \’ j: I rnj<*ved roatlinj* 

the biiok. It is so ire.stj^ >.i tonight ar.d, rnil Tiiorc is not a 

single nudaiii’holy (houi^ht in ili* \vh*»k 00k It in>pired me with 
liope, it filled me wiili jo\ . I I\ wi ti-.u tiie author w^re not 
so brief. ' Sadluina ' *aunr> a> a hoon . I a hlf‘s.^ing to* ns in the 
midst of our soitoVs aiul an\!tni<-s 

*‘So >wi admit that then' is siu ii a liim.:* as sorrow in this world, “ 
said the^ pessimist “ You, ai any latt*, do not deny ilu- existence of 
sufferings which the author of * Sadhana ' docs. ' 

Does he f** said Abinash * 1 was not aware of it. My impressipn 
is that he consider^ J)ain to W the ne^.ative dsj)ecJ of pleasure. He 
does not say tliat tlfore is no evil in the world. Such a statement 
would be false. Evil, as some<>nc' has said, is a dark and dismal mgbt*^ 
f shade which casts a gloom over ewrv dej^artmenl of human life, and 
friich continualiy pervades its bri^htt^st and fairest form. What 
tut author of * i^dhana * seems to iKlieve is that |hts nightshade is no 
,apdl^/postilte thing. In other w'ords. exH and happiness an' two 
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inconsistent thinss. they differ in kind. mA per* 

manent ; the other is negative and impermanent. I am convinced 
by the book that it is so. Can you pr<»vi^ the contrary' to be true ?“ 

. ’* I ilo not know if J can. but I should certauily like 

to have a chat with you on iliis r^ucMion. May bt‘ I am wrong/' 

And then the |x*ssimisi and his friends settled do]^ comfortably 
in their chairs. They I^ew whai w »s coinin*^. TIk* pessimist was a 
li^htins man. He fuu^cht tor his opiniun.. and ioui^ht hard. And they 
liked to hear him talk, he .ilwav'n sp«,lv« i .iniesllv and truthfully, 
and jxuhaps alsu cunvinrini^lv. .\Tiina,‘^li knew what the pessimist's 
line of argument would be. .nul »o in- t|ineilv waited fur liinr to 
spt^ak. • 

FV ssimi*^! “ I.et in«' lir^t ^taie »ix iIimiK I *‘.m the theory 
elaborati'U in fl»*' 'Sad!).nia ‘ 'W lui e ' .i^ksoin aiilhor. 'll is the 

nej^.'itivt' of hie' We imi-t n»»t keej) tin eai* lili.chl of our 

obsiTvatioii turr)< d upon th l.uf ath ' II we petsjsted tii doing 

so. the World woulil iipj to u- ■ a liiiee rhanK I hotiM!.* It is 

hf«Mhat Healli ^ iioi . ft e .m l.iet, and facts 

•are <»dUi«iN ilnovn' ’hnit *t ili uit* ilei t u.d doniaiii. Oliver 

WViulil Hohne- tailed fie f><adi i- h«» j»o i!ie»* tliui.t' ll dots 
n .v I^lacken 4 xivi<*mr. end m rli.o n- p. • it i tli'- -^kv which ‘does 
not lei.Ve Its '^tain up<i?i tip* \miu ‘'I - I ‘‘J. author does 

not want IS toJn* alw.iV ' ihinkiui; ai'out nr l.olr. ’ ^ and sliortrouiingn, 
^oi if we did ^ ee '•hoii!*l loM' .ill 't..pi .li l)«tteriiig ourselves 
ami, perhap" 'di if un.'i Jepn -thi i u^ therefore ignore 
evil, ignore *‘'uffi rini:. iinoT.- n, If d, Mi*a |.e ignored, regard 
them negatively, treat tlimi a di* i . «•( their opposites: 

joy. pleasun* aiul puiii\ . N‘.dii!ig i- eaim d bv keeping out ey«;s fixed 
upon what flws not iiepip- u- wifii |o\ I look of evil as if it wcri^ 
not, amf then the nMlization **f y»»urfci li by yourMdf. W'hat«!Ver that 
may mean, ficcotnes I rtn* tell v-e.i tint ihi;ji is the idealisf'H 

usual way of approru hiiu: tlie -tUfK of fli#* 'juration of pain. The 
idealist hates fart*, fb- l,a^. In- «>wii tlu orv of ereaiion. Whatever 
contfa<lkts hi^ ilieorv/h*- like-, to ciiini. H*- mentions it as selflom as 
|K> sstbIc. He makes (lu .Hitempt to it om altogi tlier. When he 
fails in that attempt he make- li^dit *»J the whole affair. He lacks th<®» 
courage that takes ;he bull by the he.rn'. au/l farjj»t!»e facts squarely 
and boldly. it make a, c dilfcren^e- to the existence of. fact» 

whether you considiT tlK-m <)r ignore* th->rri Not th*: slightest. Voiiif. 
method miskfads you, and in the end it is you who ituHer It fc/irWf 
that 'the more steadily you hx your eyes ujxm tile darknes4. 
immeasurable does it appear/ but b that any reason sltuc^^ 

our tmn sak^ turn away from the question of c^uT ? . Ag 
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known device of lUe ostrich doc<; not «>avc it from the weapon of the 
hunter, ho the mere <;hutlinf; of ouf cy<s to the n*ahty of evil does not 
make it Imt delivers us only the more surely into its po\^er. "t 

Abinasli “liut the authoi of 'Sadh.ina* recognizes that there is evil 
in the woild In one place, I rememliei^ he spi^aks about *our lust, 
our gnul, our love of comfort* whidi H'.ull *in rhrapomng man to 
hts Itmcsi value* and about ‘ugly sons in the body of civilization* 
whi<h *give rise to*ils hovels and brothels its vindictive penal codes, 
Its <niel prison systems, its (»rgani7Ml nutbod of exploiting foreign 
i.ices to the extent of pettihimntl^ iniunie' them t)V dcpri\ing them 
of the <liscipline of s<df-i:o\i mint iit mtl means of self di fence *' 

IVssimisf ** But what is tin b/'-i \\.i\ »>! dealmg with these ugly 
sores ^ ( an th« v K* iemo\td b\ n Mulinr, tlit m philosophically and 

talking about them Tn(taph\sic,il)\ 'suppose a doctor wtie consulted 
about fhe sores in tire bodv <•( <in< lii'' piiients Would not the 
patient feel a i>it sinpiiMil it thi chx toi instead r»f taking measures 
t to cure him began to lecture bun in tin foll(»wing stiain 'My clear 
Sir, I know there are ugh sa*'- in \tMir bod\ riu* sight is painful. 
But I assure \ciu lliat di'-< im l^ im luit p(»^iti\t tliim; It is inerelv 
the negative aspect of li« iltli Do not piix kt<ptlic soanlllight of 
your observation lui nisi on till tett »»t tin m sok^ lor that would dis- 
l!e:>,syou We s||,ill talk no inoti iImiui -ou n and, b\ the way, death 
itself ii» no ev,i^ * It is tb< m gativc i^pc * t ca hit 1 1 1 me change the 
topic/ and Ml on I wondei il s\ h i dot toi will kill oi (tin nu»f of lus 
jiatients by dosing them with a tlaoh»r?t doubtful value instead 
of lUtdicines. Ami to eemshlt i Bit epitstion mon. eaiefuilv what 
reasons have we* (or asst iting th.it |Min is tin meatiM aspect of pleasure? 
IMeasiire is simply a fevhm; and s,* pain Plu fttlim: «»f pain is as 
n^al as the hvling of phasu.e suppoM I asscTted that pleasure 
is the negation cd pain, and that pun xhc onh nsil thing the^abscnce 
of bting pleasure How could voii contiatiict me 

" I do not SM* voui point * ninaiked Benode, who was taking 
a keen interest in the distussion 

Pessimist* "1 will state it m the words of the philosopher of 
KdnigHbctg; •t>ui lot is so east that the.re is notbmg enduring 
for us but pain, some indeed have* lebs, others more, but all at 
nil times have their share, and our enjoynu'nts at best are only 
slight aUeviatiom^ tof p«iin. Pleasure is nothmg positive ; it Is 
only a liberation of pain, and therefore only something negative/ 
Socrates practically held the bame view: pleasure and pain are in*^ 
separably connected together. If we obtain the one we are ‘almost 
always under a necessuy of accepting also the other, as if both of tihem 

t MaUer on the Christian doctrine of sin. 
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depended* from a single summit ; and* continued Soonten/ *tf Acsop^ 
had perceix’ed this hv would have avritten a fable upon it and have* 
told us that till* Deity being mmiUing to reconcile their conflictutg 
nature^, but at the same time unable to accomplish this design, con* 
joined their summits in an existence one and the same, and that hence 
it comes to pass that wiicu'ver paitakts of the one is soon after 
compelled to participate in the othei Plato’s dortrine was the stune^ 
that pleasure is the negation of pain, pain hting k rdot and antecedent. 
Sir William Hainillun reached the lonclusioii that both pleasure and 
pain are 'to be cotiMdered txith* as absolute and as relative 
alisolutc. that is. eath sometlupg hmI, and uould exist were the 
other taken out ol being , tidatue, that is, isuh is felt as greater or 
less by immediate (ontrast to the oihei ' ” 

I “I uiU not ( oiueal th< until (loin von I object to 'Sadhana* 
bccauv the hook i- uk* optiniistiT \n idealist is an optimist. He can- 
not Ih- a p<‘ssimist for pessimism ami idealism .iie two inconsistent ^ 
terms. Contiast the language of Kant willi that iiseil by onr author. 
The woild Is 'a ireation of jov ’ tom jo\ aie horn all iieatures, 
hv joy they an> sn tain*<l towaub |o\ tlie\ jiiogress, ami Inlo joy 
they enter ’ And it the ipiestion lx a.k<d Win it tan jtiy lie found?’ 
the answer is. ft is e\t lywheie , it 1n sujvi IIiious, unnet css.iiy. nay it 
very ofUn tontiadu t^ ihe mosi peren>ptt>n,l)t lit sts o|>i^ssity,’ Could 
anyone tell nij wlitthei HuthUi.i Ixlieitd in a ( leato^" 

" Xo dehniti answer t an jx given tt* this tjiji stioii, ’ s,ud Abinash* 
Pessimist "I lie I liargi i>l itlw i^ni has bij n brougld against 
Iluddhism We rannot sav win tint Hinitilia tlnl or did not even 
theoretically Ih'Ucvo in a Cn’atoi , (xthajis he dwi, but tins, at any 
rate, istertain that his god wms not a personal iletty, an Ishwara. 

‘ If the world hail Iven made bv ishwaia there would be no such 
thing as* sorrow or ( alaniity or sm,' remaikts] Hmitilia once to Analli- 
pindika. And this is nio>t tine \ sast amount, of ingenuity has 
been expended by* imKltin thi‘<ilogi(al witters in explaining away sin. 
which is the most fonnidable form in wlinh evil encounters us. Sin 
has licen attnbuteil to*a |x>tsonaI devil, to a Ix^ing who is not Cod but 
is His rival in author it v* and to a man's free will Th»‘ story of Adam ^ 
and Eve was probably invented to account for the* existence of sin. 
But there is no getting away from the far t that siif exists and that a; 
sinful world with its ’hovels at, i brotheb’ vi t\ ■ ii from being a per- 
fect. ideal world, or a 'gift of joy!' Exponent o shows tltowoHil tp 
Iw 'in a very strange state,’ '*s Butler put it, and 'it may wallbctktabted;* 
if it waaeVer in a pctfeit state, or that mankind will ever become par>‘* 
fecUy good*’ It wa.s tlic cxi'«tenre oi pain and sufiiering wlddH'ledf' 
to renounce his faith ina personal god, and it must bei 
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that evil ii'/thc supreme difficulty which tbcistic faith has to overcome/ 
Buddha overcame this difficulty ly frankly recognising the existence 
of evil. * Birth in suffering : old age is suffering ; disease is suffering ; 
death is sufh rifig ; sorrow and misery are suffering ; affliction and 
despair arc suffering ; to be. united with loathsdmc thingsas suffering ; 
the loss of that which we love and the failure in attaining that which 
Is longed for are suffering: all these- things, f) brethren, are suffering!’* 
And it was probnlfly to #-xpl.un <*vil ami the im-qualities of life, sweial 
and political, that lluddha wa'- drivi-n tn invi nl tla- ilieory of Karma 
and the doctrine of re-birth. I fe«'l strongly ternpte<l to add to Buddha’s 
list of human suffering. May I do^s.» • ’* 

*' I have no objection/' said Al^iiM-h 

‘’Certainly, if that will fovt* \<iu jiiy ^ati^fcution/' said Benode, 
with a nterry twinkle in hi-* eye 

Pessimist: "Snrial abiH*‘-* :ife rinc , poverty of all kinds is 
suffering ; to starve in limes f»l famine N s\il!eriii.c ; pestilence is suffer- 
ing ; to ios<' your all by tire or flooii i-. -niteiing : wage davery is suffer- 
ing. The list is ('jipabh' «*! iisiuiii,* < \}«.ne^i(»n lait I am, jterhaps, 
growing tt'dious. A e!>mplete di-s« iionon of Immaii ills and how man- 
kind has .suffered will lill voluna - ’ 

Abinash. ** Bui thn's »t not appeal \uu that the amount of 
t‘vil is rapidly j.b.ininidiint: " A day <Mmi when tlu^ dreanrr of 

Kabindranat!;* \vi1l be realiA-d. and evd. th-. \e>tal virgin, casting off 
her dark veil will 'bare bet la* e to the beliolder .O' a revelation of 
rmpremc joy/ ” • 

Pessimist: *'Tlfat <lay will never ^enle Ivvil is piTinanent. 
\\V have l>een waiting for tlu' nullenniutn for more than a thousand 
years, but tlie time" h»r unleiine. uur .iMviision rolxs. as Oliver 
Wendel Holmes puts it. has no: yet come. The golden age, curiously 
enough, always belongs to the p^ist. Men t an more readilyc believe 
that tlw past Nvas idyllic titan bi»pe tltai the tuture will ideal. For 
eacji evil which we have been able to eradicate there arc ten that have 
defied our pt>vver. Evil can assume a thousand forms. Sometimes 
it comes to us in the form of pliVsicalcalamiiics.^lometimes in the shape 
of moral or social inequalities. Its resources are tmliinited. The mqsl 
that vve can hope for is that in the future wv may nut suffer so miach^ 
as We do now. A ^itigsitiun of suffering is possible, but the abdIiticHi' 
of suffering is inconceivable, Mon must first lie transformed into angels^ ; 
and the world into heaven liefon? you ran persuade me to beUe%’e in- 
utile extinction of suffering. Human nature must change before class-f , 
strife and economic poverty disappear. And whdi that ; 
'Hime corpi^ the wwld would stand still. All progress would 'be,»^ded. 

^ Oo^el of Boddha^-iCariis. 
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The law*of evolution would cease to bperate. ' as has 

been conclusi\'ely shown by biolof^ts, depends on 'competition, on .. 
' continual selection and rejection, on the victory olt the Strong in the 
struggle for existence. Will sueJi a stationary world'lie worth having ? 
Most of us would siiy *So !’ Hut if the struggle lor existence would 
continue indefinitely, the dream of u perfect world in which there is 
no sin norauifering will never Iwconu* a reality.” ' 

Abinash: ''Can wo not wish for the inipassibh' * Human nature 
may change and the change bring witJi it |M;ace. jov and eternal contuht-> 
ment.” * 

Pessimist; '‘Wi>li away, mv young friend. As for myself, I havo. 
freed myself Iroin this ileliisidn. •I’hc -ard of evil w.is sown in man's 
heart and the harvest ha> Ih'cii abunilant, even sii|)ei abundant. You 
may be able to rid vouiM lf ol i-\t<-rnal evil, but Imw l an you escape , 
the monster that is within vou ■'* \\V think evil almost instinctively. • 

' Sin has l>cen defined a.- a {h i version of a iiiaii's nieiital nature, as a 
disease of the will, a^ ilie opposite ot ri'Veieiiee :ind trust towanls Gixl. 
However wo may ilel'ine ii, the i.ut»i'annot be ignored that it is not a 
.mere negation. A IkkI m.ititc i- somet!iin '4 'ixib' •t'^ real as a good 
motive. A bail tn(>ti\‘e ran iiinte ti" to ri*!», oi imiider, all posi- 
tive acts, just a».i good motive e.m impel its to ih» goml to ottr fellow- ■ 
men. A cruel and lUshoiie^i purpoM*. a.-* li.i-.Jiecn said, surely some- 
thing that actujlly eiit«rs into the mental e,\|)t?rietiie t^lic crucd or, 
tUshunest man.' Moreov«T,f.in i-.a permanent dciileim-nt and corrupfltni , 
of the heart, and the innate len.lem v or bi.t-, lowartK sin exists in every 
human licing. No world ran Tm' jM-rfect in wliiil* -in exists, and no 
man fe perfect whosf^ nature is sinful. We he.artily di-approve ol sirt 
and yet have formed a life-long connexion vtiih if. The evil which we 
would not, that we «lo. Pain may not I>e evil, but sin is nothing but 
evil. Hbw human Ixu'ngs ran pretend to lx- happy, in spite of the', 
spectre of sin? is an enigma to me. How anylliing can be a thing of 
}oy to us when the very centre of our being, our vital nature, has been ' 
cotmpted by sin. is a riddle which I rarnoi solve," 

Abinash: "Then what would you have us do? Shall Cease -f 
from nrprk and begin' to Yail at God and the universe ? Tliere is, at;- '.j 
least? this much to be said for idealism, that it is a religion of 
. Pessimism. is the rcUg^ of despair. If 1 were to (^«oa‘ betweeu topeyi 
;‘aQ#:de93Mtir as incentives jo activity, I should certai dy chotfte.hiTO!'^- 
P^simist; ” And you would be doing the right tbiogt- 
^mt&t hot. f<n||at that you choose hope for the sake of being-, 

V Who chooses hope for its own sake & a drCaroCr, 

.,hE^tal^». W kiMUst. He lives in an atmospheip 
. hod foi^ b^: thorn is no evU in the world. 'Che 
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idealism h nit, Ttie idealist sees the One and the All everywhere. 
The All o1>sc-ss< <, hiin, never leavers him, comes between him and his 
business. He always at the universal standpoint, seeing God in man 
and man in Ciod. For such a man tlw* most hideous spectacle is the 
revelation of suprc'mc joy. How can the idealist work for the salvation 
of his fellowineii ? An idealist as an itli aliM must lx? a dreamer of 
dreams. India has ever lxM*n tin* heune of idealists, of piecmie who 
have <lev<*lojK‘cl tlfc*ir iina^inatii>ii at tlie exjxmse i>f other faculties. 
imai.;iiiation preclonniiatis omt otii iimlerstandm^ Our imaginative 
faculty has produced systems ot philo^iphy which, as works of imagi- 
nation, an* without their equal. Itm I long for the lime when idealistic 
visions will ceast* to appcMl lo iin .utu.il is not thi* ideal and the 
conflict between tlie two is irie* om iLihle Why nji'^takt* the one for the 
other? Ix'ave the uUmI alone It will t.ike can* of itself. We have 
paid dearly foi id(*alisni lit Itawi .1 le'^Mm lioin the past. What 
India wants is a praitn.d m.inlv Mgoioiis s\ stein, not a s}'steni of 
Infinite love, InJiniti ji>v and Inhnm la/ine^s * 

Ami liere the disuis^.ioii •ndtd Fessimism and smoking 
evhlcntly went haml in haiul. foi tht p» '•inu^t, ha\ing brought the 
discussion to a cldse, li'.med b.nk in hi'^ « haii ami lighted a rigarette. * 


Dflh. 


niilf NAKAIN. 



THOMAS HARDY : OUR GREATEST PROSE POET. 


(CnndudeJ /rom*our lad Ntinilur.) 

I T has been rcmarkocl airfudy that VaUtr the Greenwood. 

Tree is almost the only novel in the score or so, 
fathered by Hardy which d(<fs*not eml in tragedy, or at all events;, 
in the discomfiture or ruin of llie bulk of tin* eh.iractcrs thosc^ 
novels contain. And i ven in this tale, which is a short one, wo. 
seem always to4>*‘ standing on the brink of ilisaster ; catastrophe 
‘ IS merely av<‘rted, defi-ire<l ratlu r. for knowhig the author’s 
bias, and indeed without kiumiiu; it, in the nature of things we 
know'- that there i.-* no lik<dihood were the novel continued, that 
alluring but \;aiu litlUr cr<-ature. I'aiicy, \Vl»o gives hi'tsi^f haltingly 
to the most attractive young man in the village, would have been 
proof in after years ag.iiust any strious temptation ; while in 
any yasu the secret sin* is harbouring from %er husband must 
have poisoned and embittercil her existence, h'ancy is, in fact, 
the rougly sketch for that Imig series of more finished pictures 
of frail hut beautiful women, led into tlie wrong jiuths by vanity* 
and love of .admiration, which are the tominonplaces of Hardy's 
novels. • 


Thu story is certainly the least dopre.ssing of the author'^ 
creations. It is indisputable that apart from the keen pleasure-' 
of encountering a cuBsuinmate artist in words, a natufb poeiV 
in ^o&c of the highest genius, Hardy’s books are .sombre enough^/ 
.to sadden Mark Taply himself. lie pursms «his peopler 
r^tentl^, with almost savay purpo.se, with tTic merciless pets^} 
toice the Greek dramatists; they may wriggly, . they;^itu^' 
.<toub|e ; |hey may fast and they may pray ; they, may try 
way -an4*^.try that; but wc know they arc fifti^tiod Ct^n| . 
i)^^auihig : there is to be no escape for them] *, 

Hardy penetrates 
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of humanity and reveals the canker that is concealed tUhre. He 
is a past master in depicting the pathos, the ineffectual nothingness 
of life. Jhisisdpubtlcssoncrcason, another Iieing that he deals >%ith 
the hutnbk* walks of life, that outside a LOinparatively Mnall 
circle of ruidcts, uho toad 1 h cause to thtun literature, and not 
an idle stoiy, is meat and drink, liaidv <annot be said to be a 
fiopular writer. .His treatment of Ins < hildren, the children of 
his biain, is thought b\ m.«u\ n.ulds to hecriul cUid perverse, 
and they stiuiiglv lesiiit it ]lu\ .ite up in aims at the dumm- 
aiit note of sadness It must In < oiiu ded I think, howevei, that 
ptevailing sadmss, oi in an) (a^i,..i iiiuh and b«\ete seriousness, 
is the note (»f nrail\ .dl .ut of tin liiM *!i>.tiiution, be it in 
htcratim*. painting oi imish • 

As to tliur Ik iiig an\ dt liiuti |ihiloMip]i\ otiui than that 
which till naiiatiic 1 tlniiisilM m ii>ld uudcilMiig lu» stones. 
J do not think .is I Ii.ik ,di<.id\ n. Is .tied that il.itdv has any 
serious intention to inipliisi'i 'ni ]>.iiti<idai leaching In the 
prefai'e to Jude /Ac (Hscitii lie \m iild Ntun to lepudiate 
distim'll) any such (utiuim lit .1 no\il lie wiites, 
'* nddiessi'd In .1 in.m to iikii oid wenun of lull .ige . which 
attempts tu,.4{tal uii.ilfc <•(« c!l\ viilt tl<i fi«t .ind ic'\«i, deriMon 
and dis<istci that ni.i) fiic's m ifii \\„ke ol tlti stieftigist passion 
kmmn tohumanit”, , to te 11 witlioul .1 itniii inj.; of wiikK of a de'adly 
war waged with lla'old .\poste*he dt'S| t i.ttion he tween flesh and 
spirit; to poini the' ti.tgid\ ot uiitullilled .iiiii^ I am not aVan' 
that then is ain tiling in the h.iiuIhiK ti> whi<h cviption lan be* 
taken Like loimei luoihiitioiis e.j this jhii Jiult' &ie Obscure 
is simply an encItaMnn to giM sh.qn and lolieietue to h series 
of secinings or }H.<isonal impie ssions, the epustion oi tbeir per* 
manence 01 then nansite niu'-.s Ix'ing ic'gaided not of the fiist 
moment." 

*I tnow thi*^ pio|X>titiuii be noit.el\ t li4.Ui nged . Inti 1 atu bure at 
js) sUbUiliAble. In liteitiiiirc from the <>rcok dranuti»tb to bhakebpeare^ |umI 
iiorii ShakcftpoaK to Shelley and bo 4»n to Francis Ihoinpboo fiom Ceivaates tci 
l>ukens ouu on Mere<Uth and Hardv In music from Iland^ tc> 
Mendel^hn and from llendel-^uhn lo Wagnet In painting from the Italiaah 
to the great iandscapist^t ot the Barbuon Khool, lor even the art of the spnghtly 
Coiot Id, at itb best, productiNe ol kha^tened thought, there ib scarcely a greut 
vork of art in which the note of pathos and sadness ib wanting, eves when thp 
tixeme IS. in itbeli, joyous. 

** Out bincetest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 

Onr sweetest songb are those that tall 
Of baddest thought/' 
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HoMl^ver thiss may be, it is certain that no laaiah, no St. 
Pan], St. Frantis, I^mitiu't, Savoiviro^ or Dante has emphasised 
t>r euuld empha^iM' the lesson with greater force than Hardy has 
emphasised it. the U^sson. in)t to step outside my province, which 
may be biiefly indi« ated bv the ti xt. *’ the wages of sin is death.” 

Haidy's attitude ton.iid oithodox ri'hgton is uncettain ; 
then.' iS' nothing in his liooks to show pn ( isely ivherc ho stands. 
That he IS faimhar \Mtli the htiudted .nul one forms of free 
thongJif, so tailed, is obvious, he .issoci.ites himseli with none 
ot them. l.ikeMisc, althon.;h he has .ippaicntlv a healthy 
horror ot the nauseous do<tMius ot liie lo\e, disteiiung plainly 
that 111 pta<.tt(e thev aie distnutui ot wutnan's purity and of 
the institution of faiiuU , lu luvei uiism's ,tn opportunity of 
leprescnting maiiiagi as .omethuig \ioist than a lotteiy. for 
with Iiitn It is om in win* ii tuaiK dl ins iu« ii .md wonieii diaw 
blanks It W’ouIdKalh < lu .is it Ik iigaidid lit« .is som< thing 
to In boiiK with as null li i (|u.tiniiu(v , t|ui«lude .md lesigiiatiou 
as one «an iomin<iiid .1 louiiuv to Ih' cot tliioiigh as Ixst one 
iiia\ , hadiiiL’ nowlun and miaiiin..' nollim , 

OrrasioiulK , as ni tin la.t !» w Inns o| 7 ess, Hardy 
buists forth into a tibilliou .md d« fi.inl not< I ae 4 0111 hiding 
paragraph o| th« Miivor nj ( win 11 I.li/.abe(ii J.me has 

fin.dly tound nst as tli< wih of I .ofiae ind bv the way it must 
Ik*. 1 think, that llai«l\ mb iids »bis lu.m tin \«i v i»mk of reaixu't- 
abihty to stand as tin- type of a lu.ullts^.. prig, thereby 

to m.ike us love tin siniut, the iiiai) ot blood, bone ,ind human 
failings, Michael Hemhaid, tlie iuok this • oik hiding |i.aragraph 
would sft'em to go siiim* wa^ toipitoinisi ll.trdv'.s view of life. 
" Elizabeth* Jane's exjH'iieim lie writes, ‘‘had l)een of a 
kind to teach her, rightly or wrrongly, iliat the cioubtful honour 
ofa brief transit thiough asorrv world liatdlv ■ alle<| fm effusivencsifi 
even when the ]>ath w’^s siuhk Illy iriadiaied it some*half way point 
by day bi'ams as rnh as lut.s. But liei stioiig sinsi' that neither 
she nor any human being de<k'r\'ed less tlian was given, did nol 
blind her to the fact that there were others Vei eiving lc»5 who 
had deserved much more. .\nd in being foiccd to class hencH 
among the fortunate, she did not cease to wonder at the pereistenoa 
of the unforeseen, when the one to whom such unbroken tramquUity 
had been accorded at the adult stage was she whoso youth 'bad; 
seemed to teach that happiness was but the occasion^ i^piiodo^ 
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in a drama of pain.*’ These last lines re>asserf* Hardy’s 

portion and tell us plainlj[ tha| had he continued his story, the 
^ama of pain, in one form dir another, would rc-open for Elizabeth 
Jane, about whom he tells us elsewhere, making his puppet the 
vehicle of his own philosophy, that “ She felt about life and its 
surroundings that they were a tragical rather than a comical, 

<* thing : that though one could Iw gay on occasion, moments of 
gaiety were interludes and no part of the actual drama.” 

This ni»vel, the ‘Mayor of Castfrbridge,' may be instanced 
to uphold Hardy's claim to be considered a muster of dramatic 
’ situation, though almost any of Ids stories would , imply vindicate 
this claim. There aie two situutroiis in this story which could 
hardly bo equalled for dramatic inti'usity. Here is one of them : 
Hcnchard, the Mayor of Casti rliriilgc. who it will be remembered 
in early life, in a lit of ilnmkenness, piipie and devil-may-carc had 
«. sold his wife aiul ehild. and never eeased tlu'n-.ifier to deplore 
his infamy, had come by bis ow« again. I'lic wile is now dead, 
the child has 'become the .ipple of his eye. I his ehild Ikis gone* 
by the name of tlie s.iiloj who gave live guineas for the wife. 
Hcnchard is entiiidy eotivuued that the ehild is his. lie has 
succeeded in hulucing hnr to lake his name, and to satisfy her 
that she is aelually his child, he gws in search of eertain confir- 
matbry jiapers. *lt is then lie leaps upon .m envelope containing 
a statement written bv the wife on h»*r death-bc“d and marked not 
to iic opened until the day of JClizabith Jane’s marriage. ’The 
seal is insecure. Henchard w ilhdraws the pajK-r to find it contains 
the confession that his ilaugbter. his Elizabeth Jane had died, 
and that the girl he had in recent years treasured as his 'oven, is' 
another Elizabeth Jan«'. of whom the sailor, who had purchased 
‘the. mother, was' the lather. 

' As to Hardy’s humour, alptost every chapter of the greater. 
numb<'.( of lus books bristles with it ; “ humour as spon- 
tan ous and unlaboured as anything in fiction. It is the com- 
i>arativc absence of this quality in Jude the Obscure — for the- 
village yokels, full of their sententious quips and quirks arc lack-' 
ing in this novel, that has much to say to its general imaccepta- 
bility. Pcrhai>s in none of the novels is the saving grace of humour/ 

. more consiucuous than in Far from the Madding Crowd and in 
thc. eighi^ .chapter, the chat in the malthouse, where Gabrid 
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the ancient mabtn and his familiars, high-wate^ mark is ' 
reached. $ 

One constantly comes across the assertion tk^ Hardy is a 
"democratic writer," whatever that may mean. Tn,- this parti- 
cular connexion it commonly means however, d^ocratic , in 
the special and limited sense* in which that term Is used in party 
warfare. Certainly Hard\’ pleads for a greater nie4isurc of charity 
iH'twccn man and man, class and class ; he show's how the ramifi- 
cations of blood, resultant <he changes and conntercluuigc$ 

in the social phicement of units and families among the people, 
have gone far to weld together Jn blood that is to say, the different 
races and classes in thi* existing make-up of ICnglish folk. So far 
Hardy is a demtMr.itic writer. But in the politic.il sensit there 

is nothing in Hardy's writings to justify any ]N)litical party 

claiming him for its own. much less the party which .ifferts to 
bc'lieve in the political ecpi.ilityof ini'ii. It is ditlauit to imagine 
that a mind so .-.cientilic a*« his* by which I mean so siipremefy 
conscious of the laws of cause and < ffe< 1. * oiild have any sympathy 
with thOM* illogical politi<al theories, which an* generally uiidcr> 
stood to be implied uudci tlie heat! <lciuocratic. h'or Hardy,- 
although full <if seutiiuent, ran ly alltAvRseutiuieulalitv tiMibscUfO 
his judgment*; he is ii'-vei a seiitimeiitalist in the sense (hat the 
protagonists of (he l•^enclf Kevoluti'U) wi-re sent iim'ntalists, and ’ 
neurotic ones, at that, lit* show> tli.il wli.rtevei of oxcellenc^i 
there is in mankind is no chame creation, Imt has resulted from 
steady growth throughout sun essive g/ineiations. Kor the rest 
Hardy has generally held him.self aloof, standing tis he dptis 
immeas\irably above the ugly .'iml sorditj gainn «>f party politir.s. 
and although he has on a.sionallv been led into^ betraying sym- 
pathies, one sifle or the other, in cert.nn political controversies 
of the momojit, it is, I tliink, <pjil< beside tin- mark to asKura'e 
that the revolutitmary spirit which sometiiiM-s tinctures bis writ- 
ings predorninate.s over th.it passionate affection for thin^ . 
'grounded in the pa^^t to whhh Ins jiagcs constantly giv« evidence".^ 
Particularly one rtace.s iji h'- work, ovit ancf*ovci again, strong-' 
sympathy wdtli that system of hum.tn governance which tll0\' 
soci^sts of to-day delight to hold up to ridicule and ahusOj\ttN^(| 
so-called * feudal system ; a system so logical in its ' 

and in practice so nearly in accord with the unaltecahfe. bicbt'jmr 
Imman nature,, that stom of its abuses, in the realm of 
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no less than in that of theory, it still, in the opinion of some of 
us who have given some attention historically and practically to 
politics, holds tlic field as the most perfect of all political systems 
invented by man. 

Obviously it will not be possible to attempt a close analysis 
of all Hardy’s novels. There is, indei'd, from first to last, a strong 
family lik(.'ncss about them : the same insistent note of tragedy ; 
the same sacrifici* of the liighei types to the lower ; the s;ime under- 
lying vein of Jiumour, the salt of*" life, which, however, as Hardy 
uses it, causes us to Uugli jiiiifullj' at ourselves : to dismiss our- 
selves scornfully as individuals. iiul as liumanity in t lie abstract ; to 
brush ourselves aside iuipaticiitly .is poor fools it r taking our loves 
and joys, our debasement and uprisings so seriously, fur Hardy 
is tleteriiihu'd we should see oiust lvt ^ as the atoms We n'ally arc, 
and leaches us to .Kipiiesce silently in our final overthrow and 
oblivion. On the antidote to this gloomy outlook, altruism, 
Hardy has little to say ; nor does fie jioiiit to that other and surer 
way in which so many br.ive souls find tlelivi rance. 

It may be* profit. ibte, liowever, to run ilirmigh two of Hardy’s 
novels : The Return of ihc Sotivc as lepresi'iiting his earlier 
period at his best and Tess’of the D'Crben iUes as so represent- 
ing hi.s later. The first-named story, The Return of the Xative 
published in 1878, opins with a ilescViption of ICgdon Heath 
which illustrates t<f the full Hardy's’ gimius in penetrating to 
the very heart of external natuu-. ” I'lie time seems near,”* he 
writes, "if it hasnot already arrived, when the chastened sublimity 
of ainoor, a sea, ora mountain, will Ih* all of nature that is absolu- 
tely in keeping with the mood of mankind." Across this w^te of 
Egdon, strewn wijh banow and tumuli, silent records of a vanish- 
ed race, Hartly brings cert mu travellers whose casual meeting 
marks the beginning of entanglement — the skeins of their lives 
merge tt their confusion. The sentiment of' mystery is created 
and sustained. Bonfires glow everywhere on the heath which 
owed their origin out so much as the invention of popular feeling 
about Gunpowder X^ot, but are rather, to continue in Hardy's 
actual words, " unconscious survivals, jumbled and distorted, 
Druidical rites and Saxon ceremonies.” To continue, ifrom 
the pages of the book : — 

"The brilliant lights and sooty shades which straggled upon 
' the skins rad clothes of persons standing round cau^ tlttir 
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lineaments and general contours to bo draw*n tmth' Durcresquo 
vigour and dash. Yet the |iernjlnont moral expre^on of each 
face it was impossible to ilisoover, for as the nimble fiames 
towered, nodded and swoojm'iI through the surrounding 
air, the blots of shade and tlakoof light upon the countenances 
of tlie group chin.ged sha|H‘ and position^ endlessly. 
All was unstable . quivering leaves cvancsct'Ot as 

lightning. Sh.idowv ey*‘-soekets, ^liv'p as tlios»' (tf a death's head, 
suddenly tunii.d into pits i>f lustre. .\ lautern-|a\v Vas caver- 
nous, tlu-n it was shiniut; : wvinkl«*s were I'lnpliasisetl by ravines, 
or obliterated eiitin'ly bv .1 t^h.inged rav. N'ostiils w'ore dark 
well? : siiUAVs ill old nei ks were gilt iiioiildings ; tliin.gs with no 
partieular polish on them wir^- gla/.ed ; bright obj«‘et.s, such as 
the tip I'f a furzi’-hook one of the men e.irried, wen: as gl.is.s ; eye- 
ball? gl«)Wed like little lantenw. I lios#- whom .Valun- had depict- 
ed as merely ipiaint berame grotesque, tie* ;;rol«'s<pie. beeame 
^pretern<\tural ; for all w.is in e\i remit v.” 

Pre?entlv we ent' V into tin- orbit nf the im|H-nding tragedy. 
Wildeve, halt genius, half .tdvi-nimer. i- tom between his love for 
Kustaeia and another. Kustaeia i- a wqn.'ii of appealing l>i*auty 
" whose mouth seenretl framed U--.-. to sjM-.ik ili.m i<j <|*tiv«;r, Jess 
toquiver than to kiss," a ere^jfiin- whfi would In* \Vil<levi*'s natural 
mate, were it not obvious that neither on<‘ i\j<r tlie other, the 
womanorthcman.wasapossihleiuatefor .anyon<- save'for a reason, 
because of the instability of tlieir 1 li.ir.M ters. ICiistacia though in 
a less brutal sense, is as much a Ninon as wa.s’ Ar.ibella in Jude, She 
is a compact of contradictions with f<-<-ling» and aspirations un- 
sustainable on anv .solid bedrock of ability or eharacter, and lioth 
she and Wildeve arc the victims of tluir tetnfK;ramcnis-"lhc 
artistic temperament, whi<h when then; is more tcinireraraent ' 
than artistry' about it^is a curse to its posses.sor. Wildeve„thcn, ' 
is tom between his passion for this woman, and his feeling fora 
woman, Thomasin. of quite different mould, a woman with whom 
honour and duty, sather than pomp and vanity* dte the impelling'^ 
forces of life and conduct. lajstacia tiring of Wildeve increase., ; 
ingly.as she perceives he is not made of the stuff either to realise 
his own dreams, or to dream of one woman that she is ever fair,' !' 
sets her atfections on Clym Yeobright, the counterpart, as a 
of his cousin Thomasin ; for the solid things of life, rectitui^ suTd:^ 
fiddity are his loadstars, Eustacia wins Clym, c^y to 
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there is a fatal antagonism betx^ecn them, for as with Arabella 
in Juic the Obscure and many another of Hardy's women, 
Bustaciu has not married for love of the man alone, but mainly 
of the things — which in her ras<* took the shape of a gay life in 
. Paris™ which she has w‘cretly resolved he shall give her. So. 
she ri'vcris by a natural law to Wildeve, who meanwhile has drifted, 
his heart being very little in it. into marriage with Thomasin. 
When unexpected fortune conies to him. the inexitable happens, 
and more by'the force of rin umstam cs, which are ever ready to 
conspire to tin* destrin tion ol wayward m)u1s. than from any actual 
preference for evil course?., the twi», Kustaci i aiul Wildeve, are 
brought together again, lliongh in tliK case Hardy is somewhat 
merciful. Hatlier than allow then.- .1 brief s|k-]| of unhallowed 
bliss, to descend step by step into tin- In-11 appointed for them 
**(and in saying this oin- i.-. not nn-n ly i'< Iniing the c onventions 
of morality, but i> stating tin- l.iwiol c.iiim- and c-fu-ct as it operates 
in civilizoil comnumitie>, upon whi< li law tlu- aforesaid conven- 
tions are bast'd), In- sends .1 -'Wdl thuiidcihcdt lt> hurl them into 
s|»aee. .Sneh then, shorn ol .subsidiarv di-lads. an- the- outlines of 
tile tale, and out of >in k nuiti-nals, most of H.udy's tales are 
constructeti. In the bald telling, ol coni'C, a gross injustice 
is done to the authoi. lor it is in tln-.m.iniu-r in whic h a plot is 
unfolded all the vaha* ol .1 story In-- ; and above- all in the setting, 
and the setting cd this tale .is ol all ll.iuiy's tales is inexpressibly 
bi^autiful. Take tor in^l.^nc»- tlii> <l?sc liption ol nature's sounds, 
the linguistic |u-c'uliarity c-f the In.ifli. ’ I luoughout the blow- 
ing of those plaintive N<-cvcmb( r wiiui?. ihal note bore a great 
resemblance to lb*' rnin> ol hnm:i:i ■'cnig which renrain in the. 
throat at fcuirscoie aiut t<u. i' wa-» .c worn vvhi>ih.'r. dry and 
papery, and it brnslu-d so di>tiiictlv liu* < ar that, by the ac- 

custouv'd, the inateri.d ininutKO in which it- originated could be 
realized as by touch. It a as the uiiiled products of inl'initesimal 
Vegetable causes and llu-n wen- neither st«'ms. leave.s, fniit, 
blades, prickhfs. lii^ien nor mo>s.‘’ And again; 

" The water at the back of thi liouse could Iw heard, idly 
spinning whirlpools in its creep between the rows of dry feather- 
headed reeds which formed a strong stockade along each bank.,., 
rhciti..prt^ncc was denoted by sounds as of a congregation praying , 
. humbly^ jpruduced by their rubbing against each oth^ in the slow' . 
wJrwV i|nd yet again;.--:'' The ^use was .^ttod by t^he intpnafibn , , 
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of a pollard thorn a little way to the windwtUr^i the breezes filter- 
ing through its unyielding twigs through^ drainer; It was as ' 
if the night sang dirges with clenched teeth/' 

As an example of Hardy^ uncompromising directness, rc- ■ 
calling that memorable stiying of his in Te$s where he describes 
the village swains and maidens mas<.|uerading in their best at 
Sunday service, as “flesh c<>(|uettiiig with flirsh," this may Iw 
instanced. “ In an onlinary village or country town one can 
safely calculate that any villager wlio has been absent and. lias 
not lost his apjH'tite for seeing ami being sinm. will turn up 
in some pew or other, shining witli hojH*. self-c«msfiousnC8S and 
new clothes.’’ Of Haniv’s st*t*ttnd fK-riod I select 7 Vm, btx^ausc 
it is perhaps the m<»st distinctive, as. apart from Jude, it is the 
most debated novel of Uardv’s later life ; atnl als«* because, it so 
liap]M'n.s that I havt’ a sp*'» i*d reason for being interested in it, 
since at the time of its publication I was selected by the editor 
of a weekly review to defend it against the Quarterly, thii% 
^date jX'riodical, whose repul.Uion is largely bast'd on arrogating 
to itsvlf a traditional right to atfa< k everv vital ami unconvon- 
thmal domtiiistratioii o| litei.irv gciiins. 

“ 1 don’t know about .gho^ts,■' said I'ess to her lover, Angel 
Clare, "but I do know that oiir soul,' can he iiuide to go outside 
our bodies twhile we are alive.’’ Hail less alstj sHid that our 
bodies can !«• made to gy outside our siuils. sin* would have aptly 
cxpresswl what actiiallv i¥ curred l<» herself fleorge Moore, in 
A Mere Accident, horrified a great many readers by bringing home 
to them, in all its bald iinloveliness the terrible risks the purest of 
women may encounter in daily life. Hardy, in "Tess of the 
D'Urhervilles, emphasisc's the same solemn les.son. Those who 
take the ronvontional view of what constitutes purity in woman 
have quarrelled with this Ixiok. Th«-y pity Tfss, but deny her 
right to be considered a pure woman. Yet St. Augustine's' 
authority, despite Ms an.stcrit\', may Ire cited for what Mf Hardy 
ejaims. * 

The facts of Toss’s case are the.se: She is the daughter’ 
a poor higgler, John Durbcyficld and his wife,Jdaii, The Durbe’y-; ' 
fields suddenly discover that they are the lineal descendants .of 
an ancient Anglo-Norman bouse. This discovery leads ttuem jto//. 
all sorts of castle-building. They find occasion to send 'tess/^af.. 
beautiful girl just blossonling into womanhood, to fulfilj^Apnji|tnh^^ 
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cript situation in the liousc- o| a family bearing the name of her 
forefathers. Itul tla-sc D’l’rbervilles art* of a coarse st($ck, they 
have obtained wealth by sweatyig the pour, and think to make 
theinselv<*h dislin{'uish('d by fikMiing the name of the patrician 
race whii ii they snpptise to be extinct and with which race they 
are not * ven remotely connected. Tin; son Alec, the kind of 
man wlioso life is s[)ent in “ h-adint; < uptive silly women,’' is a 
sell -indulgent waster, tlie lujo ol many an ta^v conquest, to 
wIkhu the virtue of a village .eiil i-' a tliinj* of no moment ; such 
as he .'ipi.H*ar to qu<*stion its exisJ. n. e. The jxior ttirl resists this 
neul tire's lusidioiis advames a^ Ih>* sin* ran. She hardly under- 
stands tlit'ir nature, and so f.tr lrofi| !n r « (unpli.ince being obtained, 
.she is really the victim of stratagem and foin. Hardy has done 
a real servhe in ilemon>traliitg how d.ingerou.- a tiling purity, 
that is to say imnnt nt ignoi.tine. i;.n l-e. l*‘oi .a time, before and 
stfter the bit III of her tluKl. lex^’^ >pml is i iiislied. tlmugh these 
• an; n'ally the days of her spiritual .iwakcning. She seeks and 
obluiiih at a tarmhoiise .uiotlier'situatioii, .uul there .she meets 
Angel Clare, .1 young man ol gentle birth who is learning'pnicti- 
cal farming. Clare ’s idtal «it wom.iiilioo.l is as high as D’Urbcr- 
ville’s w.is low. He is drawn t(* les^ ina ()nly bv her physical 
beauty, but because of tlu»nobility.aml swe« tiles;, of her ehuracter. 
Cimi ei\ing .itlei what h.is liapja ned to her ih.il sucli* is her duty, 

'J ess .struggles desperately ag.,inst her growing love bir Clare. She 
evades him persisti«;illy anti refuses his otter of marriage several 
times over. He imagines her sensitiveness to lit'r social disabilities 
to Ik* answerable for her conduct, tor it is <lcar to him that she 
loves him. At last, h.iving g.iitied over his parents to the union, 
Tess consents to be tiis wile. \Mlhin a U w liours of their marriage 
Clare tells Tess ot certain dark siH»ts in his own past history. 
Then it is she is emboldeiud to imp.irt to him her own secret, 
a secret which she had I 'liged from the first to divulge, but has 
been hkideted by her natural delicacy. At lifst he disbelieves the 
story; but when he is conniucd ho tells her that she can never 
be anything but ^ wife to him in name. Situations are introduced 
here, open to objertion on the score of their impossibility, but 
vrlkich bring home to the reader the suiiersonsitive delicacy of . 
Tess’s womanly rtiticoncc and spiritual purity. Clare goes ta 
Brazil. Tess’s family encroach on the money he has left her.. 

, She is driven . to undertake the meanest kind of field-lateur. In 
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an unhappy moment she meets her seducer/ Tlic creature's 
sensuafism has taken another turn; he has blossomed into 
a revivalist preacher. So sooijf .»s he secs Tess the old passion 
is rc-a\v.ikciiod in him. He p>irsnes her ruthlessly, using every 
cunning wile and vile sophistry, the |)crniciotis doctrines which art's 
the stiH’k in trade (d su«'li .is he to wjjn her back. Her family are 
in tile .greatest straits .nul through tlieir nere.ssitics the pursuer 
makes them liis allies. He assure.s (he perplexed girl that her 
husb.'ind has deserted her lUicf ,iiul for .ill, and indeed his silence, 
for her pleading letters ivin.iin hnaiiswi*ied, eimltrnjs this theory. 
Clare’s ha rdnes''. the subtle incitements ot Joan Uurbcyfield — how 
often does a b.i>.e .ind sordiik mother contrihute to the undoing 
ol her daughter induce .ibvdute rec klessness and despair, and 
drive Tess in th«‘ end to yiehl to lu r tempter's .ulvances ; so that 
when at List (Tare retnriis, broken aiul repentant, he finds her 
living under D’l'rberville’'. prot)‘ction. Ihe sceik’ ladweeii thc^ 
husband and wifi* is the most dramalie in the book which teems 
with dramatic '•ituatioiis. Then* is nothing for the unhappy 
man lb do hut to leave and this he does. Ibit D’DrlMirville dis-^ 
lovers that Clare h.is returned anil direeis.i slighting word at him. 
'fhis aw.ikons the latent devil in I'ess's hre.isi , ,md in a moment 
of uneontrollable freii/y she slah* the* man who h.is* defiled and 
ruined her to th<- heart, in her flight slie onii.ikes her husband, 
who now offers her thf- protection he lias so long withheld. 
But the end is not far distant. * 

'The book was rullilcssly attacked. The underlying note of 
the Quarterly's attui k was that it i> \irtuons for a girl to sell 
hersc'lf^ in wedlock, thereby profaning a sacrament, virtuous to • 
bind herself by a Ixmd from which there is no honourable escape ; 
but that a woman who has been caught iinajvarcs in a snare 
barest all right to tin.* title, of purity. For the rest, the interest 
in Tes.s is so .'il>sohito in this novel that we can but regard all the 
other characters a.s *gicre shadings oi tin- picture. It ilt about. , 
Tess, and Tess alone, we care. She dominates the drama, in. 
much the same way as Elcctr'*., in Sophocles'# tragedy of that - 
name is dominant. None b it a muster of*the highest poyivn'. 
could have created such a character. Walter Pater *ays of C 
Mdrim£e*s CoUmha that it vindicates the function of a novof;.-' 
as no tawdiy literature, but in very deed a fine work of aft.i \ 
The like may be said of Hardy’s Tess. ;f 'T; * 
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I have bad occasion more than once to class together ^Thomas 
Hardy and (icorge Meredith. It is a curious fact that they were 
accidentally as.sociatcd from th^ first, apart from any literary 
afiinitics. llic first published work of both authors appeared in 
the sam«; year, 1865, and in the same magazine. . A few years later 
it hajipi'nedthat Mcr<-dith,1>ejngthc reader for a publisher to whom, 
quite by chance. Hardy submitted his first novel, recximmended 
that novel for publication to the firm by whom he was retained. 
Hardy has much the Mime mi'nlul bias, miK'h the same ethical 
tendency as Meredith, and the l\fo writers are allured by kindred 
problems. Hut how iliffereiit lln-ir methods. Hardy gives us 
absolute simpli<'ity in plot and dirt ion: Meredith must txi read 
again and again if w«- wish to get from hi*, text his meaning. 
Meredith introdnr<'s his < hara« tors a^^ aids to dialogue, and 
dialogue is the nu'dium wlien'by he* writes for us his criticisms on 
^ the oumedy of life. I lardy V ch.tr.ieters and situations are essen- 
* ' tially the .servants of liis narrative; he makes his ^oplc 
absolutely live : wliereas Meiedilh gives us symliols merely, 
delightful abstractions <if tiu' br.iin. only snftieicntly \1tali.sed 
for his purpose wliii li is obviously eriuational and analytic. In 
common with Meredith. Hardy l>o.giin his literary «arcer as a 
wTitor of poems, and again in uoinmon with Meredith his {>octry is 
of no mean order. In feeling it is no les> |H‘ssimisti'% probably it 
is more so, than his jirose. 

A few words iit conclusion on Tfuimas Hardy as a man may 
not be out of place. He was Imm near the county town of 
Dorchesti'v, 73 years ago and comes (>f an old Yeoman family, of 
which his great uncle Ailniiral Sir fluunas Hardy, Nelson’s^ friend, 
was another distinguished itu'inlH'r. Hardy in his novels is never 
tircdofdwellinggntheinteresting results following upon a generous 
admixture of blood. b»)tli as regards class and race. This admix- 
ture is almost invariably di.seovcrable in t raring the ancestry of 
great rften. A so-called pure race tends to sterility of mind and 
body. He is, moreover, deeply interested in that curious fact, 
knovn to jounialists, that the best blood of a country often flows 
in the veins of very humble families. 1 know frona- my own 
researches that the descent of Toss from a noble family has count- 
less parallels in fact, and so far is not therefore to be put down as 
J;i|the mere device of the romancer; such instances as this abound all 
^^ovef the country, especially in Sussex and Wessex. For the rest 
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Haxdy may be caUed the novelist of the m^aliiance^ h>r unequal 
marriages, unequal in the social sense, abound in his, pages. No ' 
doubt his ovm remote Norman ik'^cent and the admixture of the 
blood of his paternal ancestors *with that of Briton, Saxon and 
Dane, explain his^ keenness to account for the characteristics of 
hispuppetsonhereditary grounds. His,fat Iter was, I believe, engaged 
in some form of masonry, and he himself was articled to an archi- 
tect and proved himstdf no mean practitioner ia that profession. 
In early life he also concerned hiinstdf with tlie sttidy of painting, 
and the fact is frequently atte.sh-d in his novels. As becomes, 
or as, I should say, as is essential 1«» any great creator, Hardy has 
led a life of some seclusion, tluwi'gli tliat is not s,iying he has shut 
himself from his kind: he is m fact a magistrate for his county. 
In 1874 Mr. Hardy married ICmm.i, the daughter of Mr. J. A. 
tjifford and niece of .An lule.u on liitTord. I’liis lady died in, 
1912. As I conclude tins brief iiionograpli the announcement 
of the novelist's setond m.irriage, the laid*- being his secretary, t* 
Florence Itinily, danghtei of Mi*. Mdward Dugil.ile. is made. He 
holds the covetedJC)i d<T of .Merit and is Presiileiit oi Hie Society 
of Autluus, Ills predei esstirs in distiiutioii lieing Lord 

Tcnnysf»n and (leorgi- Meredith. 

ihomas Hardy is, in a word, no ordinal v novelis^, who spins 
yarns for the bcguileineiit of itlle hour,- ; lie is .i great epic poet 
choosing pro.se as his mecHum. He has cnric lied the literature- of 
his country, and loaves to it*a piicelcs.s legacy. "lor In has preserved 
for jHistcrity. xs in an indcstrin tible cry-.l.il. national records which 
but for his genius an<l industry would have Ik’CII lost to our 
children for ever. 
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*F()K FREEDOM’S SAKE. 

. A SIOKY <11 lllL I'KLSLM \V\K 
{Ctntinu»d from uup last Ntivibtr) 

C IIVIMI k \II 

( II \Kul o| Iin <»l \RI> 

T ill' (hihmI Wii Imd on tin loiiml tnll he* 

li \ ini* lo j)n( II I It w lioui'' 'Im]* wlitn l^ahm i ippioat ht*<l him. 
‘ J in M»ii\ i| < 1 » i t <1 PaliiM I \ on imi-Nt n» • <1 u M I oui^lit 
to htiM u.uKd liUt lia ( ^nl \on wtnttil lo mi int 

‘ It diH*'!! I m lilt I In tla iioinin ii mt iinl\ \\«*uKl luixclxon 
inoie loMMniint Ho\\i\<; a'^\^u iii !i n ilu lat t i*- 1 wanted to 
.1‘Hk von ll^o^^ woiihl .U'l’pt .1 < o,nini'*»'-ion in ihi ,iiin\ ^ 

Aiic|t I* Inui was dduhtid 

Ihank \iA\ Ml oi 111 ampt hut I niusi ill'll go to 

lihhr< and tJl linn 

** Of coins*, and Non *an hi lu U" m inttnination. il any You 
will piohahly he jxisUd t*> *»ik ot iIk Indian umnunt'*— tlu* Gurkhas 
OI Sikhs Imt 1 siiall N\ant nuu lo do sonn- ei inUlh^eno* Nvork 
Yon nndoi stand, don’t Non 

Paliiui did Thi' tonn *Vp\ is not iistd in iho £fnti&h army, 
'•Altcnls'* - that sVhai th* nun au stNlod who risk their lixes, creeping 
into the eneinjs tieiulus to mmiu infoimation 

all/' continued ilu (icneial Get oil to-morrow morn- 
ing eaily/ 

While Palmer poured forili his gratitude a^ warmly as possible 
^foi Hie Gencial's {,n*jt kindness, a Stall Officer hurnedly approached. 

** Telephone mestvage from oui right. Sir Flabhlights have 
disclosed cncinv massing in great numliers , several army corps 
In fact/’ 

Even as he finished speaking, there came the dull roar of artil- 
lery. 
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The General was on his feet in an instant. His orderly, anticipate 
ing somefhing from the Staff Officer's hurried^appmach to the General, 
had aln^ady the General's hoi^e s«iddled. 

Away rode the General and Uie Start. 

Palmer went with them. 

The (irennan attack on the British position south of Vpres was 
only one ot the .tttenipt> on the night of the lltli to capture that 
town. I \vo other attacks were delivered to the north and east. The 
inightiist on>langht ol all was cm the. Allies' positiifli, east, which was 
carrii'd out by the Isi and 4th i>iigades o( tlu* Prussian Guards, the 
Kais«‘rV chostMi soldier--, the corps Il'ctUc of the German ^army. ^ 

The lingh-ili |u»sition round Yjuej was a semi circle. It was one 
of tlie horn.-^ ol tiu M'lni-c in h- tlu^ was now attacked by massed 
infantry, cavalry and artillery. 

Ii is We ll to remembe r that the couniry round Yjmvs is covered 
with wo(»<ls. and theM- woods h.vfl madi- the tighting and the British 
retention of Ypre- mom diihcult. In the pn‘>enl instance, however, 
the \vo<id lK:hmd the Hrittsh positmn acte<i as .i ^cn'en Vhere reserves 
were eallcfl up and '-tatiiuied. am^ turned. \vh:?t hmki'd liki* a rout, 
into a \ictoiv. as will be s<‘eit pres<‘nily 

Ma-«hlights ovi-ied the (‘lermau^ debou* hm/( fiom a wood. 
Instantly tlu* i-remh and Knghdt gmi-.cip«ni d ini* The I-'n-mh held 
the advame Heiuln -. 

The rtcfieral d^ -patihed ollaei . to i?ill up receives, I these, 
including th*‘*Lih (luajd-. now iielntmj as mlanliymeu, liccupicd 
the wood. • 

* Busy Borllias," Krupp's 41i cm .da lls. pou»‘d round the Allies' 
positrons. Tor hall an hour then* wa- an imes^anl hail of shells. 
Then — 

'* They are coming !" 

Yesi fifteen battalions of the Prussian Guards, unutterably brave 
men. marching in a great grey column on the French trenches as 
steadily as on parade. • 

Shot and shell mowed them down, y^ l the ranks moved on un* 
broken. Shrapnel burst over them with cleafening report ; machitto 
guns rained bullets viaously ; and French and English rijc imlleU 
carried death on front and flank. 

But the Prussians came on steadily. ^ 

A Staff Officer^ galiopc*d info the wo«j<1. • " ♦ 

“Life Guards --this is the day of your lives— the General says 
so. He knows you will do your duty." 

A hearty cheer greeted the officer's words. , 

"HaU! Halt! ' : 
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The Britisli n^prnrtits wito already manifesting some impaticiice 
to gel at the em^niy. • 

life (iuarcls* «lay. iItTe wa> an opportunity to prove that it was 
not only on paradt* tliat they nuu]e a brave show. 

** Tlh-re S another Staff Officer. Lord, he’s plucky/' commented 
a guard -man. 

'I Ilf "Staft ( )lfirer” wa*-; l\dnic‘r. Ih rode c tear of the wood. Shot 
fKiitd djdl pouring' lonnd linn. Ili.s uounde<I arm gave him only a 
lillle f)ain. and »< was notin-d that Ii-- Ix ld the rein-H hMM-ly. ^ Palmer 
was rareful to avoid a wn neh .is Ih- wouM* have to use* Ins revolver 
presently. t 

lie im'if lo an .ingle «•* Mi<- \V(»«»d whieli ll.inked the British 

position • :ind where was a ?aai rtine :.*nn 

“Lieutenant Wlniih* ' ‘ 

lie pnlleil tip In- hors, atid li-^o ih-d I hue was no res|K)nse. 

“Where is l.ienli iiam Whittle ' he a ailed again 

A heatl pet jnd loiind tie run shield 

'* “riiey'le laiiMii:; hint tla^ f'.ii. >ii, h.idlv wounded.” 

Palinei spiang lioin hi- ImU's,* 

'*ril lalu loihiiiand m h|s *’a|‘..Kn, r. ' he said 
He was net one n la wi le iloing lie- n.i;hi thini: troiirthe point 
cd view o| niilnai\ etnpu in . I»ni the nitleis he ha«l ivteived were of 
gieat iiiipoii.un e and as the ma« Iniagun olh<ii was disabled, he 

tleridiMl to see iliox oi«lu‘s lariied **\i\ !Hi^<»nalh‘. 

« ' 

I he Pnis-Miis >v« n' sttatiih .idvant me h» ncum the liviiehes lield 
hy the Lieinh, lo the leai i»l ihe l'*if;iu I. wue ihe Biitish 

It wa.s a woinjeihil mao h ainl the m< n -ang as tliev advanced — 
“ l’\isl sfiifiJs (Hui tnti //ie t/r. « e;; !hr AVnar ” 

Shrapnel and nil Indlei.s uit lanes in their ranks; hut they 
udvathed. still singing and ilmeiing. 

Ha' riiey aie , h*sini: ih* n Iank^ The moment for the Anal 
headlong < barge h.nl: anixetl 
-^Hivk! Jloek* 

“ IJt'Ut.sehlaiid uIht allts'* ^ 

The (fcnnan ranks shonti\h and t luirged down on the French who 
wercuvaiting lor them. A hundred yards -fifty yards— the deadly 
hail of bullets did not stop th,e brave Pruss^ian Guards. The lyaiser 
was watching them. 

The French tr.»nches were reached. Once on top of the trenches 
the attackers had all tlie advantage. But the French upheld the 
honour of their countrj*. 

v They fought like men. They ilied like heroes. 

Vi\!e la France ! 
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Now comes our tum/‘ cried a British ollicer. "Steady lads! 
Take the time from me/' . 

Tlwy wore quite stciady. 

Some ol the <»erman> on the ni*ht pursued Ilk* Frencli into the 
wcxkIs ; and liere they inei BritiNh Niipports, and the tighting soon 
Ix^canie single et^nihai'*. , % 

Thi^ ma^^ i>! (humans, however, ranie fiotn the <»»iptiired trenches 
to attack the Lile liiiard^ in Innit td llie woimI. It was tu the tifo 
(juauis that the Bittish officer had appealed. 

The “rnafi imniile'’ hinl ariived. 'Ih*- rierin.ins calliil it by lluit’* 
name and as MHm .is // .s| ailed, the <'■ellIlalls tell in liiiiidreds. Thu 
enemy couM i:«»t umln xtaiul ho\v ilie IhiiislKUs weie ahh- to lire SO* 
steady a stream oi hullt I- ; and at Inst it was imagiiii'd l)V (hi nt that , 
tach British i <ani. d a fu.h hin*- ^:un \nvl»ovv, it was true, 

that in <»nf* miiiut** ivm’v* <o|itiei liiiild finplN' hlO’i ii rounds 

oi ainmnnitu>n mio Mi» • • 

*1 he " Diati nnnnte ' i /. an i l»*‘hiiid i/. iIk- maebino 

I’uns I'illv v.ir«U no a« ii<*r , aie’.^tle- l'in‘-*ian <rn.iids waveix'd. , 
linn 

' life tiuatds ' 

Tiie\ met the lili.ild- <•! Ln lalid ain! tin liiiaid,^ ol I’Missiii. 
But til*’ Buti-h lair- .iit-ravaliv ami ur-n- ti’diimg now as 

inlanti>. riiat. st r i- ii*» tliff' ir ie • io they n^ed Ww 

bayonet quite .«n wc !I a- :li<- l.nm 

Tl'a* (it-nv iP w.ivi Ila- IhiM !i drriy ihf ‘•neinv baek 

to tilt- trencie lln\- ! a-i t-ipninrl ln»!n ili*' hnieii 
The n^fii in Ilf in* ai.whil. •.ainnui»l. 

Balm* I ''ooi] !t.-i all hi* m* u. Jl* w.i- u»ukin;;. ^ingle' handed, 
the macbuii i*un. in wi nnv .■ Ii.jjl wi l ull* i> “ii tlir- (euman ll.tiik, 

A (h'nr.r;n ofin-rr r m* .) t<» ni^ rji.-n lhal inhuiial machine.^' 

Thres men liMrac alK t:ir»i \\n iii.'o juru* ;:uii -wepi them a.dde. 
The Offpt r tii' xl in'. r !au <!*. ;mn' -he l-l ppU' * 0‘d Palmer, 

"(hir ^han-T i> iiaml w!r*\'iad*‘-./ )iMiiied the oflicer. 

The Old* r pa'** -! drain "Haiel i.,’!- n.eJe-, tr» Ihe froui/* 

•"They an lomitiu,'^ -ih»- urfonii.iiion pasM d hack. 

A grciit .strapping Pioner r » n pi up Palmer saw' him. The man 
was scwiii a corpse • T)e* orfe. cr naked up tie* tip.ui^rUr and with a, 
mighty swing, flum- ii tt>w.iirds ih«* i;im. 

Palnnir saw it ouninu. Tlu> aim, he rakulaicd , wks lnit% the/ 
gun was doomed, so was h*. himself, unless h« quitted hb pogt^ 
and that imitantly. j./i 

He sprang away from the gun — a few 3rard5, and then fell flat dtiv 
the ground^ his nose almost in ttw: earth. Two seconds ; ih^t a 
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roar, and a thick hlnck clond of ’^moko. The gun was out of 
‘ action. 

l^ilniiT liatl had a miraculnus f scapc from the wnadc* ; l)ut the 
German oliuiw was now near him. PaliiuT was unarmed. 

Sm it ndcr/' rricd tin* (h rman. 

. Palmer gave IiiiumU Up foi lost. >>mv itsote (iermans liad come 
up and rovcTcd him with lluir nil* > '^uncndi r, howe vtT, WAS out 
of Mhe ipusiion. i« 

"ll's 1 who must ask \ou n<h‘r/* lu: said, with a smile. 

^ ‘J have men jti 1h«' tins \vh«» will shimt vem the m>tam I hold up my 
hand.^* 

, 4 riu'it* had heui min in tie- Palmer had not T?iade il Ins 

Muisiness to lind oiii il tie v wi n ‘^idl tia u . ili< reloo he w.is not King, 
iru calm smih* carnrd ronvn tion it» th* olnoer who hesitated. 

This hesitation sa\'id Pilnai. !•>! ..!! hrm:: in tla* wotal sinidenlv 
i'caW'd. rjir rn rnnms ni tla \\ot»d. uh.it u<re h h of th«*m, had 
' nunviKlereiP 

v * riie o1li( ei hamh d P.dmei Ins i U^id . an<l ^oini *»'(ddicr> at that 
»ifllometii loming np lo uh ii had I't vonn ot the m.n him* eim. took 
the Germaii (inanlsiia n piis.im is 

The lu^lil was inn yet ovrt 

Htdwi'eit the tieiirh and the wootls l,i\ aooiit a tii(*u>and (iernuns, 
dead and tl^ymu elotincnt !e<tim<»nv t*i tla* desperate tiatun* of the 
It^dinng 

rite British, too. Iiad lost h»Mvd\ 

11ie IVusMaii titlards still hthl tii'e ia|Muiftl I'leueli trenches, 
and these wore now rushed by tla- Allu-. Tlu Prussian>. smarting 
^ uiuh'i tlu'ii disgrave at being IxMien and na mberinc that the Kaiser 
ha^ watelu'd tliem advance to •'victt>rv.' lought desperately* 

The first attack was repnlM-d witlj Iumvv loss. 

^'‘"This IS a niaitcr tor a n u, m>t many mm." said Palmer to a 
Staff Officer. clise me lialt a doA it vohinieers and we'll creep into a 
corner of th*' uvneho and ilun. while we ate makirig things hum, 
yon can advance." i 

,, The General approved of the suggestion. A whole regiment 
volumooretl, but Palmer wanted only a handful — men good at scout- 
mg. 

"Pm the man for you/* >aid Private Jenkins. 

^ So he is/* said cm officer. "At home Jenkins is a revivalist 
' jmacher ; out here, one of the U^st stalkers we have/* 

^ . At Jenkins* sugge.stion Palmer reduced the number to sue, 

^jmow’ the trenches/' said Jenkins. *’You follow me, one 
>* lieUind the other and do as 1 do.'* 
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They crept cauiion>ly m hands and kniH's. Jenkins led them 
to a comer of one ot -the tienchr>. So silently did they Jtiove in ilie 
dark that tlit' (h rinan^ did n<»t lu ar them. When only a few feet away 
from the enemy, Jenkins \\lii>|vi-ed to Palmer : 

'Yon and tin' i*theiw crawl »i\vav ti» the ritjht. a j^ood twenty 
yards or inoiv, Wlu n I think \oii hav.* a MitVicieiit tlist.mre, ITl 

tire into the iivin.he- tlu n '•pniK a-.ide Tiu- »‘ni‘rny will blaxe in^ 

the direction fn-m wljuhaln sh«n h.i-l and vou and your nK‘i* 

just into file tieM'lu> ind 1 11 hdltivc 

Put h» didn't fr»llo\v, * • * • 

After WMilim: Ion: ennuvh ii. .»IIw\v Palnui :*• t into po>iiioih 
Jeiikinn tired rin Pni''dan'H. an enemy. w» re quick in < 

replymi*. and Jenkni- it 11 nutrf.dK wiemilr l >> 

I'aliniT. howevt'i', iaiew noilnii*: <•! Itn tit*-. Il-* and inei% 
without a vljnt In-un; nii-.l .it rlu in, dropp. d ml-t .me nt she tiaversc ^ 
irenche'N umM'cUpletl h\ tin ‘inuu. 

"hollow me." ''.'iitl Palimi . .md t!ie men iik^d tilt»n - th** trench 
after him. Turniit.. mrti (lu ra.iin I'imli. [‘.ilim r, ami In- men hehimP 
Jiim. loiji^l the te i.r.ui' u orin.’ an a -.lult from tin* foint. With a ” 
hurrah. Palmer lei! on th*- !i* are-t of iliein 
It ^v,<^ s\\(Mtl and ha\«im l Work . Jnin-.* u mipO'"»ihle. 

The tiermaii'- ijiiiikm^ lie v wue .in.i‘*loil m Iojm*. voie thrown 
into di-order ami -«ramhlm.: out of »|ie tiem h, wliei# the Life 

rfuard> and tlie hr* tirli (i.a!i:«d tlown on them. I h*' men in the 
1 rein lies ucr« kilhd. tho'-*' li.nl i.»mhled oni ran hard lt>wards 
their lines , * • 

“ No, I |o>t no men I ni the only one wounded, a mere scratch," 
said Palmer in answer to ,in olt'n* I 's encpiiry h** slepjwd out of rhe 
trench. ^ 

"A splendid piece ol vv<»rk/ the ofti*er -.lid ' Your head rs hle<!d- 
ing, See a rh'iHor at once and then oMiie cai to tin* fJeiieral. WeVisf 
bagged quite a nnmlKT •»( prisoner*-. " • 

Find a doctor* -the R.A ^I.(' rm n were all ovi r the licdtl, attending 
to the wounded. ^ 

The carnage wa< gre^t. Palmer eaine acro-.^, a Britidi stSldier 
badl>^ wounded. hi-« head pillowed on a dc-ad German, and near tiim 
was a wounded Frenchman, shot thnaigh iMh logs and trying hnbc$t 
to get near the Britislier and hand him hr-, llti-k * Palm***! trwk the 
flask and gav*- the British Tommy a drink. ^ 

" By Jove ! I feel Innter after that brandy," sjiid the Tommy. 
"Thanks Frenchy you arc a brick." 

"And you," answered the Frcnclmian, 'you fought like — what- ' 
you call it~thc devil, cb ? You English got funny expressions." 
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He lauglied at the thought in spite of his wounds, 
ril dinj( l the ambulance this way/' Palmer told them. 

*' 'Fhaiiks, n«i hurry," crie<l back the Tommy, and then sang : 
It*s a lone way l<i rip|j<*r ary/' 

And Pahiur went on, he heard the iTenchman repeat: "You 
Engli'^h got funny expressions. 

A little /urtiier a Hritisli <iuanlsinan. propped up against a 
Inr, was trying lo r(»li a « igarettc*. The paper was blootiy. Palmer 
found that the man had hail cd «me liand cut off. He belpi^d the 
man out of (lis <!itficiilty. ^ 

To the light stoM<l .1 eiunp 4 >l 10*11 One wa> busy with 

instruments. 4 

“ Ha, l^llnu r. v*»n did n. e!i 
It was t'.ipt M.n phei son. K A M.t 
Jenkins de-rivr^ .d) flu lOMUt. ' w.k^ l\ilin< I's niode>t ii fily. 

“ Jenkins, pool lu w.i- iitidled 

" Till sorts . I l'*ared 

^ ' Tut man On* umini not ilnnk i»i getting iiMo iJiat mood, for 
Itow will y<»u t i»nl ot n '>orr\ l.<*id * how tn.mv t)f,our fine 
fellows have gone mulei 

The Hmtn/s jaw- iwioled hut la ncox eo d hini^elf instantly 
You «ue wonmled. I« t me 

* ■' Atli». lli<* othei . There axe .i»nu pool U llow :■ tie ‘Wn there • *' 

’■ i>li. llu\ are e\i‘iyw}i u' < >ui men are hooking lor them. But 
I nuisl bind \ouf Wound. \<*u eleseiv* 'n after what you did this 
night. A bayonet sri.iuli Tlieie. >011 I! b»' all rigJil ly a day or two. 
and imw 1 mii'-i ee (o tin - po. ir fi How*' 

'Palmer went iiul for ih»’ tieihi.d He was diierted tt» 

fat III hoUM- 

rile tuneial hr h! out hi ' ,w !u n Palmer entered the room 
"Thank yen KnglamI ove*' \.*n thinks (or the ;'ervire>*renderod.'' 
Patmn wo'^^abont to iepl\ when ih» (leniTal interrupted him. 

“ 1 haw appointed \on a l.iiuten.int in ilu - I'lmjabi.-^. a famous 
ivgiincnl You ma\ have heard of them/* 

“ J haw *!eard of them. Sir . all giants." 

" That's so- that'.N wIiN they an- |H>piiliuIy calleil Kong Toms/' 

*' I became ;K'qn;unU'd with the men the day I joined the Tireurs." 
'* Ha! Is that* So ? Where did you meet them 
Palmer toidjum. 

■* And the ofiicials penniitcd you to travel by the same train ?" 

" Lefobrr, the leader of the Tireurs, has been allowed — ** 

' So I've hoard. And you want to return to him ?" 

" Yes, Sir : I’ll Ik hack «)gain in a few days/' . 
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'* As sobn as you ran. Of coiir>t\ if it |iossil)lo for you io hrinj^ * 
us simic ^ootl iiifonnation. don’t litiny. WVll. l*Il bid you soo^l- 
iiiurniii^;. Palim r. I in ttivil and want a little rest.** 

So \va^ Paln)«‘r. Inii <!« it uould \m^ safer for Iiiin to 
ariUNS tlu' tiorm.uj liin'> I'l-UTe it was dayliiiht. 

Ilf was moving' away when, suildeiily he Ifll di//y--«*siek— and fell 
to tin* lloor. 

Some luiiiute'- later, whi'ii h** Mcoxeied iM>iiNeionness, he foujid 
Captain MaepIuTMUi at lending liim 

'* WVII, i!*y NON. " "aid ihr ** Why didn I yon Jell me that 

you hail a h'< ond W«imid lU llie slioiihh l ?* 

That - .01 old oiir • .4 

“ < >h! ^ It li.is bu n blu-dnu* ' * ^ 

’* \nd you'w >ioppu! it, Ni*w I inii-t t:**l “u, Doctor." 

Yes : III* ho‘-pital ' 

IK’ im me, ms I h.ivi tie* (i» nei.d ^ permiv.ion 

Ami I've lioi the Cii'Ueial to t i»uiiienn.iii*l pti viou oiiKts, Su> 

In n , you've to o iiMin «iuit f , oi 141 'll lia\' to lmi\ \ou. A woe|^ 

; that's ;^lH>ut It - vou’ll lia\i‘ to pnid m ho-pital ' 

All hour lati 1 i\ditKi wa^ iak< ii oil m a in«>toi towards tliiH 
hospital. 


t liAV'WM Mil. 

§ 

• * *NiNK1 II ’s I KhA* III.UV. 

« 

Major Koi^enbirjt ou upiul om- oi the bt >1 htjuse . in koulers, I he 
Major wa> not in tie ^}rnl bailh oi \*pre", louidil ovei a fortnight 
ai»o. but la and his m< n b.jd been I adls handh'd by tin IkljL'iaiis ftii flier 
west — trencher innndaiul b\ iht oj>‘nin^4 of tin d\krj, and Iti.s men 
caiij^dit in the ^^va!pp•* and hundred^. f»f tie in sbui or *liowned. 

But Kosonl;! r;.r was not l»roodinf< ov< r iJieM* disasters. A 
check in a kive affair wa-^^a bi:^^/.^er clefc at to him than a l■•■pl!l'»^» by fhi' 
enemy. The lainr invol\f*d national divra<.e : the inrttur wav» purely 
pcr'jonal. In a defeat hv the f in my. the whol*' nation ^shan d tin: ills- 
grace and no one cradd ju r at his nri;^libon/, Horn f* w however, of 
Ros<iudH ri;‘> comjjanioio ;:a\e a inotir;ht to his pnvaU hAe attair.'^ ; it 

wa:% tJw: Major. Iiiin'ielf. wito imagined that IiK bndhef otfjuTb wen; 
lau.dang at him ; and for the n that lie liad boaMtvd of never 
having been thwarted in a love aflair. 

It had never occurred to Inm that some chiy he might meet a woman 
that would refuse to acotpt liis caresses. And now that lie bad reauvi^ 
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♦a clieck, hi? wa.® angry, li is true Joan had promised to marry Iiim ; 
^ but her consent \v;i<ron(litioiuiL Unfortunately for him, the English- 
nitn for wljoni Joan had Uen \\iIlinK to make a big sacritice craped 
without hi'- intervcniii>n. * 

KoM-nhe.rg had htard nl |(ian\- Innn ihr niiiird building; 

It w.isshr. herself, Imd advin-d him id it. ami in lliat .same ioniimiiu* 
cation li.id let him iharly that tin- cniiiacl was off. “You will 
hot Jieai from me again/’ WMtir Joan in lici letter. ' riii going where 
\on will never he abh* to trace me 

'rite Majoi In lieveil ^In wa^ ^lill at Saiu'\ . He ha<l had no time 
liillierto to enaki -empniies. He had not uj» hoiHs of finding 

Joan and then ^ - € 

^ 4 Kosenherg h.ul lo\rd Joan Vow he li.iieil hei. riu' cleliglil- -yes, 
• it would givi- him keen i ntoMiMUt to lia\t hei *.i his ieet In^gging lor 
mercy. He smiled ,i> In' (onjun d i., (i< h .1 -<eiie Joan’s eyes streani- 

^ mg with te.ii : liei tan twill liisti. Ctiili agoiu 111* wduM make sport 
t)l her lirsl, kheii I a- 1 if 1 i-i In- ' r.l in n Hi i;m w h(.»w to break the 
’ spirit ol thi'' [maid Idelidi 

And Ninette had |iinmi''id fo helj» him 

Ninette, when 'dn h'lt Palmer \owmg vc iigeanee, had gone lo' 
the (ierinan camp. It u.i'- s!ie who had loM ilie tierm.in commander 
that the Ihitish ueie roiumg out to im«t linn. That is why the 
Hiitish found no enemy wlori Palmn liad -*:tid th* enemy was posted. 
Ninette, 'by hei Ire.uherv. had ne.iily '-nneedi»l in Naiisfying her 
^ revenge. P.dmet. toi a time, w.i'^ -iisputed ot bi mg a spy. and 
would have lH?en >jltot. , ^ 

Ninette’s infiMimuion h.ui greailv pleaded the Germans. She was 
,ai once appointed a >py aiul wa*- -eni oi> m Roulers. She was an 
atiractivi little woman, and Ko^iiiluie. lu top hi set out west, took 
*hrr imth'i his 111.110'- hNid in tin -.uni* Imu^e with him. 

Ninette liad an obje* ! n, p!- .i-irm Iv’-enberg. Site had learnt 
that Ro>enb. r!; w.e< m |i.\» Willi Je.in She Imped to create in him 

a feeling oi je.Uoti-v. Sl»« -ifon di-ciwrul. howtvi r, that Kosenlxrg 
‘ rcijuired im such incentive !•» d«/stioy Joan. 

Oi\e night, wlu'ii KoH,r.betg had dnmk^ deeply, he told Ninette 
<»f his desire to hud Joan and to punish hVi. Ninette promised to 
iliscover her lor Inm and i»n the day KosenU^rg wont west, Joan went 
east, lo Saucy. ^ ^ 

It was early morning, the Curt* was saying mass. Joan was in 
her aecuslomcd scat. A woman* -a strange woman — knell near her; 
and throughout the s<‘r\'ice the woman sobbed. Joan's heart went 
out to her ; yet she cared not to interfere. 10 ap|x?ar inquisitive, and 
the* service went on and the woman si^bbevl. 
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The scr\’icc wms over ; the conf^ri'gation troof^d out of tlic church/ 
Joan hesitated. The woman nuide no s)t;iis of rising front her ktiles. 
Joan thought she might W of* some assistance* and remained 
standing, waiting for the woman to gel up from her knees. 

rhe notsr of frtroating feel died away. 'Miere was silence, in the 
iliiireh J he woman’'- sobhinc ce.tsi'd sud<lt'nl\ ; she looked cautiously 
around and ^aw loan. >iie bmt her tn^d acain, .yni '^oblxrd. 

Joan sioojx'd and toueheii her on llu dioulder. 

" Vc»u seem to lx in di>tiess,“^'-iiul ’Don't think me in- 
quisitive ; bill 1 in<iy be of some help- • 

The woman stood up ami l>ru»Jied the tears fiom her eyes. She 
was young ami emnely. * * * 

" Help me' Mow ean von No c»m tan. I’m ruined. ” 

" t ttxl < an 

’* Tht-n why ditl He m»i ai ihe right moment “ ‘ * 

^ ' Dul yon ask timi • < h dul yon ini-‘ m \inir «»4vn stn‘ngthj| 

Th» \\om.in bt‘sit.ited ; anti lien 
I foigei I've t*»rgoUen m»e,|l ijiUlg-. e\<ep! e\ii*pt' 

^ ■ Don’i tell JTH ' 

‘ \Vh\ m)t I am ll«)mele'*•^ , I v^ani j^rot- * tnag and those ufloring 
to pn>tt‘et im nin^t Im- t«)|d what I am 

” I’ll ym uilhouf askim an\ •qm stnm . 

You.' ^Voii area W(»m m I have mo \< i n«.iid oi*,i wiiinun 
who Would betrieiid one ol lei tiwn >e\ u tallfp 
" I ’ll prott et j on ’ ^ ^ 

'file woimm laughed' a mo( kiiu; laugh. 

“ Hear me tii.st,” she »iitd, ' .My parent are tlead -munlgrcA 
by the <j<Tmaiis. I reserved n»r .1 woF'*- late. Kowaiberg- 

’* < )h* “the villain ! ’ 

Tin* woriKUi clutched Joan l>v im atm convulsively. 

' You kliow him ?’ 

Joan iioddc*!. She was .ifraid to .peak. 

Then I ih'<M tell you no irM»re.** and tlnr woman iauglied liyslcri- 
cally. Joan guessed tlie meaning of tliai laiigli -uid the WfiOianN 
worjls. She .^tea^licd Iw voice 

*’ You misunderstand me, ‘ she said ‘'Ko^>;nU■rg Ini . attempted 
to make me a prisoner. * * 

" I'm not askin.g yon any jm stiou'/’ '^iveied the woman, and 
|^^all was l>eginn»ng to hati her when, remendxring that the 
stranger wa - distraught with grief, di* s^iifl, kindl;/; 

G>me to my house. Til make you e^mifortable." 

” Even after what I've told you f Perha{>s you an: surpriaedUhat 
I've not taken my own lift ' That will come, Tirtst— revenge. The 
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Kfirxl Tfod ! I \v;is happy nnrc;. I lovrd and vva* loved in return, by 
a good man. an Kngli^h^Km, naim d I\'ilim‘i — what aU^ you t** 

“ Ni> ' liolhiii^r. Whai is y<>ul iianir 
Nim t((\ And youis ?" 

Nmriti' had alrrady f;ii<'^‘‘*d i»» whom '-hr had Urn speaking — 
guessed it wdi* ii '•Jir hail mrnlKUhd iIm u.iinr of Koseiiherg. 

“Will you loiiu to mv limi-i ' 

“ I'hanks, good lady, yon l.md ; dti i wliat Tvr told you, 
loo. Ihit riL ('n)\ -l.t\ a It v\ a litil' :v t .md then <.> 0 . 

You must lint 111* ulao ' , 

Joan hatl n<» intinlion !*» . hiif -lu i*lt s»i Ninrnf w.i going 
in sean ii of I’alim \ . 

Arii\('d at ht t hmivi , |i>aii math \ih< to '-it th>wn. 

“I'll liiiM- tta itatl\ po I h. latilr uiii-t !«• htiiiing. 

An «ild Wtnuan^ whom I t all ua pi iiraom i. , t it wliilr l in m ( liurch. 
Smnelinirs \Ii. Ihii h Ix i! ilif I.. iih*, ’ lu.m ih.iititl t*n while laying 
the t.thlr. lino wa- tie -aiiih"N«m hei \oiit' ; hut "iu wa-* ft;e]ing 
a void in hei hi ait 

“ Who Is Ml ihh k . 

“ (>h a liieml ol miiiv. H> tin w.iv ’ In know> a .Mr Palmer 
I woiulei 

Joan hi 1<1 up a Itiigri 

*' Pioinisi me mU to>a\ a wcMtl to laii;. I ut •‘•J:nl^ed ihi' name 
at once. I have nrvtf Mi. Ihu k iin; hi, mi. .Ml. I'alnuT 

purposely kepi Us 1ii>ni muling . h asi lu did not want Mr, Buck 
know iiu 

. Joan had paiistd in lu i woik and now -^it‘od looking al Ninette. 
Wliy : '■ she askiil. 

Ninelti lusitaiiii Wh.it. \iUm was .\n lo gi\i. In de>j)eration 
she 8siul- 

“ it- it Is a ?irict. t^l:, I d.oidd nki tt< u 11 volt , hill 1 pioinised 
not to. Il \ou litmaotl i\ « i ui . !i»w<\ii I'll- 

“J demand noiluiig I d l oi t|u*.>Jioi» ’Mi. Ihuk.“ 

Ami yet Jt>an, as she letinui d u> the li.a-lftl»K , womkred what >vaa 
the mystery. 

And Ninrlte*? ^ 

^ She suiikxl softly : sju- kiuw sh\ liad pla\cd lu i card.s well. For 
once shi' had loiuid that ovrr-sen>ili\e pei'ple v\rn of .service, that 
ix'ople who made tt a iH»jni o| honour lua to eiuiuhv into the aftairs 
ot others, weic of some use. 

Having satistiod herself that Joan would not question her relative 
to matters that would ictiuirc answers difficult to frame, and that she 
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would nnt tell Burk ahuiit the si'erct P<Uinor had held, or supposed 
lo have field, frnm liirn slu Ingan lo ti>rimMU her rival. 

'* Ha Nh»' and >ielune l^udlv. “ You, who have not 

l>oen in love «irr V‘»u in love '* 0 

Joan did not answer Dui not tnin lier lace towards Ninette. 
Ninette -iniled. 

“ No. * roiiiiinnd Ninette. * Von .ii«- not in love and llnueftiro 
eannoi tnulcrstaud wh.it the separation irom my hrave Kn^lisli hoy 
means to me. All nivJit I think ot him and I know he thinks of me, 
<>nl\ A lortni^iil ne nu t ' 

' Where \va- that - ‘ •! 

# 

Nint'tie If h f!iei* Winild lie If i h.inn in fillin': h' l the truth. '' 
" \t Vpie-.. '•if .ni'-uei. i# |u-l l>f l«nr il.e hi'.: haltle. He 
foU!d»t •ph-ndidlv lini w.»s uo n«d*d 

'vrion.K ' ■ innim * immd with .« jerk 

\ ^ III \»in lt». ik 

'* No. I ‘ni ,ill I f:lii .1 p.i .in 

H.t* I! e.crf 'jM-Mi .•!» !».• I N'l •, * f?on->l\ f»ni was tloin^ 

Well will n I It ft ■ . 

“ llun when wlun did ih* n.iiid* i \oiii l.nnilv oriur ’"** 
Ninette dr‘'^^ in la r I'l'.ifh witn • In In le r .insiety to vvoitml 
Joan. s|^i I, .111 r- ,,j|^ !>!nnd» f« I I oi Mm.ii* l\ . J'>an had .‘I'-kecI flit* 
questnai hetofe -he Im I inn ii-ilm ; jnnn lie f*iv»*niie lh«' days 
N*t\\*vn the tofim.' hr -)». 1 m »1 offio'l !«•, .tnd iff\v • 

' < »nl\ :\vo d.i\ a.'.'ff If .‘i. -wejfd ^}f \v.i>s not ohhi/ed to say 
more >hi kif \N j*».in w.iftid icfi «|!f .M »n h* i Inrilni . hnt was 
ann«j\ed iha^ |oan had .dnf<> t * oi lit le r Mippin.: and w.i . ahoul 
to Wound hei ^till inoi'i ' m lon^lv, , • ' 

Hello, Joan !" , • 

Hiif k had < alkd to Joan. Mi- In ad n i » m the window. He 
iurne<l*and ■•aw Niniite. 

( om^ in. te.j 1- le.iilv, ' invjti d Joan with a 'anil'* 

If.dt a SI . Off I ■■ 1 V, l.nf,,, ,| p.'f k, am! 'Aa 

Joan hm-‘" f'fii? lan.hn.j itj -rnn "1 !.•• r ^tu i '^!j‘ 'Mjr- ed why 
Buck had hi*nndi'd 

And sh#' li.r-l cue^^ d 'orre« tl-. When Inn k pauriied, *htt had 
cleaned his hoiji*.. hrndied hi', ant** -loth*-, and srrnted bi.s 
moiLstache. • 

■’ How an* Von " ' h^' sa* ! to [oar howinf' 

“ WV’ve me’ h*foie. ' l:jn. !*«<! \ll/iw Ilf to introduce you 

to Mad» iroi-^ !h Ninette 

*' How are yon ’ aid Hie k "'Kr - ' Im lo .]a d at Joan, ami 
then turned to Nineio; ai*ain "Mv nanu Bu* k ' 



*' Youj^duln't l«‘t nio (inisli the introduction/' Joan told 
“ Sorry awlulJy. Let nit- " unci ho lcx)k the tea tray from 
Joan'hk hari(U and oflorod XinJ^tio a cup. 

" An* von staying; hm* anv Ciim* In* asked, in almost a 
whwpoT. 

“ 1.1 Mvini; inunt*<liatt'l\ Niiutu* .mtwvri’d him. 

“ t an't I |H‘r<iiiadr vou '" * 

'• No/' 

' " Oh, y<iu inii^lit lot mo trv ‘ 

" I)on’t Im* silly Mi. Mu« k Nimito h.o- mioimod nti* whv ‘•ho 
miM It'iivo o.jrlv.’* ^ 

Ninotto lookoil jl .iImI 

Thou mav I i-Mori \i»n ' « 

•• No ■■ 

Niiiollo’s tiinnn>vll:i)n. roplit ^ •liMouioi tod Biu k lir nearly 
spilt a oup ol l< :i oil Ninrttr .ipci\*)4:i>» il .md wt nt to Jo.in, 

“ Wlu io tini you pi< k up that Ihiiiir •' * ho whi-^porod. 
r " Such a w.isto (»\ u*snioti‘’/' l.iuchod Joan. 

" Now ' Miss ( aiow You knt»\\ I tr\ to make mvst'lf look 

K’spootahlo whon I msii vou ' 

“ You aio alw.ixs losjK-ttaMi , but tliat <»>'^nu‘tic 
” IMo.ist* don’t. A»v vou toutiuo !oi .i walk thi" inornmji You 
|?romihod. vou know ' ' 

' l^id I- I’ni soirv : 1 m not fo* Inn: uj^ to it. Wo II >oo this 
oviiiini; ” 

Buck was about to try uhat a httl* coaxmi; would do. when 
Ninette announced hot ini<'ntton ot j^oint: Joan tried lo^n rsuade her 
\v rest awhile, Inii Niiutte. with a -mik*. wl;Ls|xrod. so that only 
Ji»an Should hoar : 1 must lo \u\ ‘ts*v 

Joxin saivl ntuhin:: 

■' A Mirly cieatuK' that/ lom.iikod Buck. ' whrir did come 
from ? " 

Joan evnjctl die tpu stion. Mu < .add have truly said she did not 
know, but Buck WiUiUI .isk;d her further <piosiiofts 

You seem to lx verv iatoo ^xted in this french ^irl.*' 

^ ‘ 'iVn niv soul I’m not You know. Joan, that there is only 

oiu ^irl in this world that 1 adore - ' ^ 

Joan held up •a warning huger. 

’ 1 Ixg your |>urJdn/’ said Buck ' I promised not to broach the 
subject again. But, toll me. must I never refer tn it — ?'* 

Why shouldn't he ? Buck was a good fellow* at heart. Palmer— 
he loved another girl 

1 think you'd better not/' shi answ\Mt:d. She stiU loved Palmer 
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in sp4c of "all that Ninette had tohl her. ‘ Now, goawaytyos, you 
can take me for a spin on the bicv< Ir flips evening. All my patients 
have left hospital. Tin (r#>. I waiy in ask yoni opinion as lo how I 
can get lo on»‘ of the hospital> in hiaiicc. '* 

Ruck, as hr went hack lo his i»\vn <piartcrs in the Curb's house, 
only a >Rort '(ii>iaiuv oil, nsolvt'd ifi i^ivr joan the Ijcst advicn 
|>ossible— main* him anil return lo Knglanil n to liis people in 
Iriflia, Rut \vlu*n tlir .ifirnnum < anie, lean was still feeling -Very 
«leprrss4‘d. 

’ r 4 »-nio?ru\v nvirnme/' A\r plt^ulrd 

Buck wa^ wer Ih kii. \v u \\a- to hi- ailvant.iee*if> surreiuler 
to loan's wish* -, tlia: it w.i-. in* fi\nv.^ lo peisn.ulr hr: to adopt 

ills -us'gr-tion^ whih' hr wa^ in tin' pirs*‘nt mood 

t'lrtainlj,' In irphrti t Ihm : mllv. ’ h*ninir»ov vm'II go for :i 
nict‘ long l idt 

1*0 lnoITo^^ ’ *• 

Luth* dul ritli.r gne-- wh.o tli** In‘•rr•^v \\a- goiin:»to hrinp.. 


• ft wa*- (> a. in, 

Joan ' Joan ’ 

|f*an ua- ifi hctl. hut noi .i-^li-p, I' cngniM-d tie* voiiv 

‘ Oh. go a\\ j\ . ‘ 4ir « Mr*^ II H tplllc d.ii k \rt .iinl too fold 
foi a hik« rnlr • ^^♦l| )) uak* I i Poup.r ii von inakr mu h a *lin.“ 

Hui liUi k hainnun't d ett iiu ttoor 

‘J.rt rnr in. Joan <|ni« k .It : rjia thr n-k ^ 'onn diing -^-rious. 
Don't- tlehiy aif instant ' 

Jo.in sprang from hri Ud, .ind |)uttin'.: on a W'^ipp, 

ojH-mtl the door and adinitti-d Ifu* k. 

'* I'ke (irrmans," hr said. 

h^pruU flrw to lu r throat Hi - ha*l not r xjx'cted tin;> start* 
ling new*^. ^ 

" Where jlie gasjx-d 

'* Out Mile ih*' village A man hroiighf tlu* ('nre nee. Quite 

a lot of them : they are Sf curing. first, all ilu* avrniirs f»f i H'apr^, h»U 
then- is time tor you to get to the < hurcli and hid/* m J'le < rypl.*' 

*'The crypt f Do you forgi-i it was trorn ilu re l^o.s^.’iiUerff carriod 
me to his quarters > No - it rnu>t fx- in the vauk''. * 

A groan es<*;iped Buck. 

The maM>nrv -you know’ a [K>rtion of the w’ali fell and covere.d 
the entrance f Well — Oh. <ioA ‘ Tve lie^'ii prondsiin,; tu ckrar it 
eveiy day." 

‘Ts it still there ' 
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"Anti/* In* told h«*r, “thori' no tim^lld remova 

it/' ; 

“ Till II I rtTiKiin wImtc I am. If |i<»SK*nherc not wiili Ui« 
(icrmaii '* « 

"Takr no ri'^ks."’ 

■'VWII, Mtnifthini: v 

**I>i‘';.:uisc voiumK a-, a niari." 

Hnck liail ln^sitatcd to inakt- tin* ; ho was not sun* 

how Jt»an would tako it. lo hi^ I'nat dcliuht, Joan tlid ntd hhi^^h and 
Nayil was inimutlcst. Shr was -i nvil.l, aiid utlccamd tlu* Mi,tr?»i'stion. 

TIurr \vas 11(3 tiiiH io l»r lt>'V fhn I: in hid •‘If to l>rin« from 
his own (|nartris a jH as.inr^ '.nil 'A •lni!i«'s \\‘h» n lu* r«‘tijr?]«*d, li»’ 
Itiiliul Joan hiisy. hnriiiii!; hair / ho; <iwii haii wliith >ho had 
rut oil. 

*('an von tMin - ■ " !ir hand* d l»tl' l. ihr 

Huck ftniM. lull ill- h.n; I -h'.vk . n \'a^ oi oprrati<»n ho dl^l not 
tlililr ri'lish. Ih'Wrvii. ht* did Isis u«irh ''.iti'^la* tniih . and. Joan 
iinrr)t*d Io lui looin -md do'^ad 

VVh<*n '^la irtniin d. Jiux k Ivinllv irroj^niM tl laT. 

" You ni,ik»* a l«i\«l\ in .nd. * , ^ 

Joan i.cnoird thr t nt 

** \\’h.il III \t shr a^.hi d 

“ It* Fiitlan lhill«*t’s pl an ' 

\s thry wriii alon:: |<Mn ^ai 1 ’ Yon h.iv<' n« t a dc -d iih'im La 

PoU|t*l‘. I'vr lift hn >Mth ihf \x I*:!} n» 1 \ .!li! Th«’\’ Mr fnl.d of 

ono anolluT, and Mai\ will in*; on .' n f.a a, j. u honi^ 

Joan llioindij fhr tMiinai*' wor.hi th-; mak. a li*.*;-: a.iv m iho 

Yilla.ur. ^ 

• Thr rlmn ii iulh^ lH ;;an n> roil 
‘Mtinimi: ' riUMOad 

" riu* fdiuirh Is ‘liir I'l'-I p!.i. » Um ns. " ..aid Murk 
Joan ainrul. Xstln ywriu on ih»\ hraid shouts coinuii: from a 
distant pan oi t\u » ity. al-o iht* tiottuii: ot liorsrs. 

Thry hnrru'd. ‘I'lir ilntuh wa- alriady lull. Moro |Vople 
wiw vominji:. uu-n ami woman tlu- wnmriU'\Mlh whitr fare.s, and 
trtinhlinjC!. 

The Huns had ronu*. 

Hu* Ctiry w.ts at thr altisr The Ih-IIs had rtasod to toll, and the 
oih'itinji Si'ntences of the mass wtTi* Ixiiyc intoned, when there wa.5 
an inteiTUptiun. 

Hp the aisle, towards the altar, tramped -joine l>crman officers, 
followetl by si>ldiers. 

The leader itWas Rosenberg 
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At^io altar laiN KoHonhom: .ind his officers haltoilj^ 

* ^lk'no(' * loand Kosi*nlvr^ 

Hill thr K uu' w.i'. jiot »!i ii‘! of luni Ho tiiinod and pointed his 
lin ‘oj at tin Maiu« an<l i n» d • 

riiou nun sin * It u \t noi in»ils voni;o.iiiro 

lias* 'iiIniL I t'n IimI A'^ Jii pMtl« d (Mtt liiN ioV(»lMt. 

litre'- « xidm^ iii*i> li I It II t)u iidd N«m woiship and 

\\ li«» snpp il t«» l*t inv (tol tU<i ^ 

Hn M \i ) i ifp*»ri Ih t iir«‘ li»*t thion‘''h t' litMrt, pitched 

h idl«»n ^ down ilu dt >i It p 

\ ii\ m| liDiio' {liiiii tlM itm It i*ion nn< , pioloni^tH! cut 

ii«»M h\ if n ^ 

K« m 1 » I ' 'M I < ip‘ fin *1 lull Ilii^ " 

111* M i] n 1.11 ’*• 1 mti (III Ini'h l*n! In toi« k phnv* sirotlc 

up in* Ip I Ml I i itu) It oil ill' tdl In Mi'uittf. hffun 

tilt tlt.M ll> pt f I <1 * li iP poll lltUtlK io! lit w init d tlio 

p iipll to h M ^ 

I ti .11 no ( lod 1 1 i< t no ( lo i >'i(pt wliit (Ih itninpii<Flioft 

1>i«m1s \\ (ftTM Mi to ol ill»r<lt lofin till iIh iiinoionM (fir its (o 

t»a<lij)i ixMipli opt <i I I li It tiiiH lii>ioini lot tilt lit Iriiiils In 
o(Ih r (oUhiTH *p Ml Mihtmudm in linUi, wo'll kis' 

till tad of il»« » ’» till \i li « »• n I )i n i'h t»nlv (hhI wtllhc 

(Ih (it r I in «. mh *1 (i t* vnit w. n , mow t«» tin 

Vp ol I hi Ml i( Pi* I 1 ti 1 1 I p« w 111 iiohi ipd ptiinlih ' ' xMtlurcd 

IiuhI f Kt 1 1 |)y itj 1 I ik\ \ )!• fiiimtl 

l)i'»( if I 1 « I MO*' \ioli»»i ol tMUfi'ii ohI tprls, 

riitAith I I if III ^ a r Mh i|i |i nil on vo i • \? n i *t did tin Sodoiu 

ko-*Md)» I , t<ii I iiioii • iM f nin* tl p tit I lit n li lifp d hi i i< volvt r 

Piit (m (off hi , Old i tin * <]it IIP (lot'll! Ik «*fMi>l lM*fv<*ii him atnl tli<‘ 

Im i,\ it 

!?<•-» nl 1 1 I'oif o d tn p \oIm i 
I Ipf* \ 111 tf ♦ » tlk li* ail in I ijUH t \mir "Wli.U-s 

\tu art .1 •! i !• p* t t*i ^ Will lit it tofil po * \ toi nio this Is 

how t ti i» tiH tfol fh.i i.iad*n III Wo? tup 

lit film* tiM '^t< 4 td \* 1 <»*f th* dm lift'd th^ anfl 

t<»>M d I* PI !}•* or \w!Th » moi kin ; 1 nh n I Ih ^ ffll *in tin* 

dt td i‘urat» 

Blit KrMidjr.* dp w ip* tnt.iniip fioni ^ Ih* rfiniinandcd 
silentf 

"Bflom- n*ii i»d wonmi. h* fri*<l "Tin* rhunli floor 
arf» t^uardifl V"’i * imp»t "-siapf* hui ii i not niv intmtion tu Icicp 

you pn:»oni;r * . wdl h* *x fr»*tL* ntl\ Fir**!, I wafit to 

give up a wuHiiii Known lo vou \\ Jt>an— she .spy. '‘rhe Curfi 
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tlHrro— ’* pointing wit h In- im^vr - ‘‘was also a spy. Hf sc.*nt a message 
one night to 1h«- m-iny s trenches, and the <enemy*s aeroplanes and 
an armoured riiotm-t ar answered that summoiuk As you all knou^ 
the handful of (innums whom the had dt^stined lor slaughter, 

drove 4he ennuy it* their trenrlu^ with licavy lo»." 

Hr p;nis«d :ind looked at<>und liiin. He e.vprried that 
stmieonr ini;d»t < all him a liar, hut n«»nt‘ «l.irrd Burk, h*»\M*vrr, nudged 
Joan and ‘•inilrd. and thni whi-^|M'i« d I m *;ojni: to uiigeh* aw.iv 
fioin you. \Vr had hrttri ‘Ni-p.iniii* \ oil'll rv.t,apf dt tri tioii. then.' 
and la* surce'^^fuUy wrigch d to a w m front 

"Now, Jk‘l*:i.in»^/' <r»ntinued Ko^iid*‘ le that l;uI Joan hrlpeil 
the prii‘s1. ^hf* mu'a ht np.f I ‘n n, .n>«)tht r 'o.itt*-! I haw 

lii ard that nnlv irr^ nllv a laie** ^uin iih'O* v w t*. hioui.*ht to this 

\lllagr Imni \nlwrip. ih-o aUo nnisi hr jivrn uj» hy l(» a m 

Hr patisrd «ig<iin. 1 hf pf np|<* in tiir i huM i; w}'iH)H'icd .imoug 

lh«*nisrlvN*‘s, hut no oiir < .oii« toiwMf', to h«*tr,u lisin. 

'* W hrn* woiiMu |oin '' ’ «iiid l^o^riihi-iL* im|Mtirnily. 

* Thrte wav no 

kosent'rf^: '-nm-dh'd a vnldiri, wi»n w« ni out and prrsently 
nttirned with a w<*maii ' 

It WM.- Nmettr* 

Both Bin k .ind Jo.iii ir,Rjv*f'd U'*w. wii.r. .» ii.:iio s'- tlirv Ini l 

hrftieiuhd. and Bii«'k wa^* ,iju»l h< no\r.i aw..\ loan Joan. 

1 nnl t^iai woman. Joan." v.o 1 Iv^nl ru. 

Ninrtti* W'cm al o M h« j ta 4% :.:li r!'il!\ .om ia t Mi \\ i low. led when 

•die failt‘d to lunl thr ^»hiri t i»j twi Ihn k had put a imilHrr 

roiiml hi'' nr* k, p.inh* romea’ur In'. f« •:uo*^ an.! Nifn tti pa^^'d 
him* l]|\ic<' . lh(' (hnd tim*-. '>ht‘ o- ‘v,. a i,on 

Ih'ir's a man who will IiU n-' ahoii! loan, 'he rued. "Ik^sides, 
.he is an I\ni;h'shtnan " 

An Kiujislnnan * t a]i!miiu an Liirli'lmi.in. i«*. haniL: pr shoot. 
\^s. to the nnuorify n>I the tirnnan:*. hett» : '.jhuI than seeuring Joan. 
L But KovenNTi; was iioi pi« aM*d 

Buck, tinnvistmg. wa- kvl !*• Inm. 

, * " YouVe an Kn.jL:li''iiinain w^r* tin* lust ipfcvuiiu put him 

* Buik. witli a hroaal Mude ou his face, replied — "Xo." 

• " A Belgian ?' ‘ 

•*\v ’■ ' 

•* You'ro not Frotuit or ;i lu-nnan--- ' 

. .* ()mio richi.” 

• A ^ taiini; mo wlwt you arc 

, Yoxi.%ould hove v’avcd time l»y a»kin£; me that question first. 
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Rosciiberi; htokod pk-a>o<l. 

" Irishmen hate the .Kncli>h. 

<v " Some of them •Uj* Soirn* 4»f tbt m have ^iven vour soldiers a 

tj-lr ' ^ 

' Do y<t\\ luttt' th« Mnelidi ' ’ 

I ve >oiw vrry eond tru iul.s 

' Wil! you lake m-ivico NMtii ^ Ytui ku 'v it is oiir intention 
ti- Irtkmd hn iu*r<itiin , 

■ ('rli>rv I d ralls'i take MUVHf witii flu of tin* /tilus ■ 

!hev are lUMfe iIviIimmI/ Hmk ^-^l.ue heeanu- His voitv 

;:re\\ lt»uiler a** \\v (niiinuxMl ‘If tlii^ i. « uliure to kill iiod*s minis* 
t»*rs. to de-fpiv (liui lx s, tr»oinM;^i* \v<»nK’n tt» |j« ll witli eulfiire.*' 

A <i»uinan soldifi l-.it Iniit ni*i!i« la< e with lii'^ lid Itiiek'’% smile 
leninxd lit -|K*kf' 1“ ilx‘ ."tilth* I . I l«>\v to (it iiii.in kultm/' he 
"aid. 

koM'nher/^ tir^wint: iin^itx iiK 

*' Kiu>ui*h t>l tln at lit als" lit- t»rdt n i|. atidit,s" iix: , Huck. "You 
kncj\\ where that u.mian |oan i" Ytuir lih will 1 m‘ "|»*iietl il von ihdivelr 
l»t r t*» nu • 

• lhiH< WM" an In^hinait. aixl KomhIxu^ thmudd th«d hoth the 
Indi and linlian-. vnl>|*'tt" oi Ihi.dand wen* little hettei than 
slave>. all iiianliiif — kruM i.t d M»it i»i thtgin .itnl ir.idv to a* * t*j»t any 
hrihe ."•> tiiat tla u pei -uns |w ma 

* ' Winn >j[ r.itixk wt-nt to In kind -aal Ihx k, >|H*akih^ quietly, 
he killed all ila- MijHtit' I v\<»ukl to tioil,” he uied, "lie had ^nne 

to (*M»rinanv ^ 

Kosrtibef;^ wa> iiot deiiM* . he( an;dit Ihn k’‘- nxMiiint^ puffed and 
panti'tl uitalih to "j^ak for a n w M-inn'l" .ind then ^ • 

fill with that man >hootint: p Iom-^/kmI for him. Ilaiu; him 
head tlownwapls lioin a u<*' toad him 

>onje <ioIdjer'i <'ai:erlv "tepfied forw.ipi to do ih^*ir olheer's hiddiiifii;* 
when 

I am Joan ' i.tiie t!uou;.di tli* <li»ir*li * * ' 

Jojii a<ivan<eri «|ui^ kiy and, thpiwm;; oif her * a]», '^tood in front 
ot Ro^tnU-ri?. SJn* lo/»ked Ixaiitiful in her defiant atiitmU?, d^»spite * 
the, clumpy ilolhe-i •^he •\v<jiv K'i'-enlw-u' smiled rmxkmfily at her; 
but Joan stare^l liim fuil in the eyes. 

I am she repi-ated. • * 

I reeognisc' y<*u," Roser.^x^ru told In r, "I can't compiirocni*' 
you on your j:et up. The jacket is too tii.ditduttnr.' and the trous<fr» --ip* 
"You GiTiTian" are mean* -cowardly.'^ K^*sen))cr>{'s criticiS^ 
had brought .a bhidi to her clx'cks, had hrokeii her res<#lve 
coSl and collected. Rosenberg was delighted: he had disco^'ered 
least one instrument of torture. 
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'• You nrf* ronclf irincfl lo <leath," he said. ^ 

*' 1 expc*<‘t no inirrry ^ii tin* hands oJ hruleiS. Now let that man go." 

“ VVhaf ' <nd' r- from vou ?'* , 

The rhiircli erhoed with Kosi»l»cr«'s lau^^h. Tlje soldiers also 
laughed, hut not so loudly. 

“ No* not onliT.s from n>f ; but vt»u -\v*»n to Mr Ihiek that if I 
wen* de|ivi T«'<l into your hand.-, hU hl«* would !«* sijared. You pro- 
mised- 

'* Hah ! We ki‘ep no promiM's made !•» .in enemy Soldiers march 

-hotli away niy ^juarters f )pen tie d*»oi-, let t!ie peopU out. They 
kntiw what ll^j v've g<»i do do " ^ 

As Ihev weie In ing led Hui k tiiTind to Joan. 

“ Yon are a '-illv fool " he smd \vip« d hi • v< ' with the hat k 
of hts hand. 

(I k < ' if I 


Luihw\i\ 


n wn,iAH:K. 



(CviKirrninii a friendly *^atne of ihess that never played.) 

% 

The Man speaks : * 

My naiur I\t \ 

Anri I rat 111 I 
Tin pntlv .ciiod 
At playiiij4 rht 

\\ni f hallt n^Tcl nu 
Anil Ihon wiihdn w 
r>cfi»ro I pKiy<‘d 
^ A ^;anu‘ witli* y<iu. 

tL Lady replies • 

# 

Your namr is Kt x 
And I rather ^jticss 
VVe nici't you oft 
. Wliile playinj^ chess. 

You brKi,st of fame. 

You — a ^kmc, 

A rj[)intiio|] kin". 

A paltry thin^;. 

That s checked and mated 
In evt-ry jiaint . 

You’re always weak 
To the Queen's attack ! 

When the sport is o'er 
They lay you back — 
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li.Kk in your box 
At tli<‘ end u( play : 

Vou‘iv urdy fun • 

I ni ,in bout a day. 

K'ciiii nilH'r ‘.I ill 
riial yoii’n- llir kin;:. 

Meielv a « lnni-s\ 

Kind i>l .1 paifhiivt 
(it a tiling. 

« 

I Ik' tbuen'^ tbr mn- 
<)1 am.nl 
I*ni slu's tin I. Ill ^ 

S\\rr|»^ lli( 1 h».jI<| 

W lie l'^ tull ! >i hit 

Wli.. bt t.iT lilt' hnii:; Inu . 

In 4 litcii''* an<l 4|( inif i 
I he burnt i‘l i|n -tub 

% 

\\ hfll V4»ll {*' 

W'hnsi I'H tilt t.mit . 

.^lu \Mn> It all. 

Ourcfi^of tile ' 

So. ulu n Atui’it -i.ci I ui.. 

To lake .« Ilin:; 

At hii. rtiminUi 
You re niilv a kini,. 

Merely a < Unii'^v . 

Kind of a |>a>si\< . 

Si>rt of a thin:;. 

A futile, jmUi\ kin-. 


AVir ( f/v. 
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HIE MONTH 

rin: ihiof «»l lln* prov.rr.ss of thr war cinrinj^ th« p;\st 

im»nlh 'riitiiil n>upil naval operations. On land 
The War l>n:ish at N' lir ( haprlh* .shuwnl what 

a sulti* imt -^iii^pTv »•! aiunumjtiMM. ail<l» il to the* 
t» I mint (I |»lu‘ k oi the siihln i * ouM arhii'vc.® 
Ihr ra>u.ihn,'» aiinau.' tin ImU.m .i- \\* 11 as tin I»iili 5 ^h troops 
tliiit W>ok part in this action v\«r«* Iumvv. IU\\ tin l'»s>fs o( the 
rn< tnv nun h lna\ni , ifnli « d. tin (n iman I’o -s is ic*p(nlvcl 
to h.iv<‘ « liaKn t« I isrtl tin- < \«-* ntioii inuohr n»iht i- than War, 
and tin* (M-iii'ial Nsho 1« d tin t ,, iniaiisMs anl l'» h.ivr IhrU super- 
seded [ lu \ I' tor\ at in t 11** ha^ i>« i n < l•^•l)rr^trd in 
parlSid ill*- Iliiiish l*an|»u* . and fin* vumi hsam wlii* li Mi. IJoyil 
has diauii tlicrrfroin and inipi»‘-se(> upon tin* opnrativns 
i.s ih.it tin- future dev«*|M])inents o( thr wai on lainl will di'prncHo 
a lart^r r.xtriit Upon tin '|uantities id aininiiiiitira) inanufacAircd. 
At .til earlv stain oj tin- w.ir a •'Xpt*rl thoiivlit tli.it the 

1 ii mil had to r* treat heraiis*- tlirii «'«|uipiin id wa-. not adt'(|iifit(v 
and t.s|HTialiv ihiui sup|i|\ of anr.nunitiiai was insij}ijf..it;tit. 
rierir.any had Uni pn paimv loi the war loi years, while tin* Allies 
realised thru unprefj.in dne'^' loo lati . Perliap-' by this time 
Franre has roine up iu the level of the < in ni\ in this tesjus t , and 
tilt taking ot si ver.d trein In - at ( hainpa/m' v-oins to indicate?* 
the uiipro\t iiKid . Tp till now* trein ral JoHri* Ucs adhoretl to the 
policy ol ** niW)hn|:. *’ and tin* .luthor o| the df spat* h t)f war 
news to H li tin \ neros explaiin-^^ -onic tiiiu* .iv'o Ihatr the 
French plan was t > wear down tin: irnuny. Kcieut opinion com- 
municated to India IS that the enemy will ere lonj; have, to retreat 
from Belgium northern Franu and to reduce the len^ 
of the occupied front. In the Ea^t, Kubsta Uki^ apf^cared on<^ 
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more on German soil and the (all f»f Przein\xl was one of the 
most notablo events of month. # 

It is /^eiHrally expec ted that some n* \v Puwvts will >hortly 
join the war, .iiuJ while* ilu* Allies h.i\e undeit.ikfii t(^ provKh* 
finaiK iai assislane** tf» frit^ndh,^ th« *»! fh«- i lerniaii naval 

poliry is alsi» Ix hi^ved t(i he tn pr^vok* sip h «i' lem on tlie part 
of the Allies as must he resen(<il by ilu \u utr^il P.*\m is. Perliaps 
this ohjeel lias hei-n t<i a .ih^ .el\ jy.iwrt (Kini.tii 

snhinariiies haye not iultilhd tin « \| it;»-a'tei to havi' 

been foiined in Im iImi. anti imVatl « < •nsidei.sMi n ml>t r of 
them app«*ai to liavt * onu* |i. ;m i» t. le.it th* \ h.t\( lo-ved a 
juimln'r ot men haul • lu* \ Ihiti l; i lew nMitral. ami 

^om|^(']l(al ret.ihatitai ill lilt -liap ol a Mm. 1 [l n In lirved t hat 

the law rii nations pnlihi'- <h« fain h . i wlu li dot', not 
jdestnty neiitnd hiii pnAtun iln-m \ a n i* Inn/ i m uiy 

ports with Itiihiddt II men hamin. ^ \\ hil* Ih ;• nt i.d ; i»n« ip!t »»! 

international law n «ulmftt<(t ot tin ilit.oh m! :!) «pl.i,. 

folIoNVeil appear tt» lia\e <li-plt.o tl tin I’nit' l tin 

Ni'theilands ami (Uliei Ptwyi*,. h!!t n ; i. t \ci ( K .** how tlu' 
presentation of notes of pnklesi will ath*! tin -ua ■ 0| iln 

few (ienn.iA eniiser.s ahn'atl. tin* * hn*vl»:i . 1; ttl-i ulie “ 

are lio Ioniser a inena* e tt> Ihitn-h >liippiiv t!‘» n e * till t iiK* whi* h 

s;uik <*i.^ht vesstds la^ imuiili ami <1 ■ i i:;i-' lmi. 1' 

S.IV that llu' threat t»i a war »>n sJnppmu h\ iu an^ «.i Vnimiaiire-. 
aiuHniiiies c tuild V aiisi* tinl\ aiuusi im nt to .\in.vi» ih( taj»*e it\' 
of a nation for amuseim At. I’u;a-' \it i!;*. ttue. t wlm h h.K been 
answered by am>tlu'i lias n.a pnuha id .\u\ dm i t n ^uh upMh llu* 
war. Mr. Asi|uith. *whil< .tinheanrin.: h:- poln v ot n'laliatiMii, 
made it clear IhatMhe talk ot wa^ pn m.itiin . and ifie Allu" 

would nut lay dtwvn iheir .iiius until then * !»)••< l \va^ :^ained 

Tlu* bomhardinenl of the Oaidam lK's ya.s the out>tandini|: 
feature of the o|Mnalii»iis a,..,aiiwt I urkt \ durma the month 
Sevi'ial forts lwv<« been silenml .iml a!ii\i:elhtr the work of t!u 
wai*ships has been pnmouiued to W brilliant, (hit the daueer 
from mines has luvn f:reaier than that from the e«ns and the loss ot 
someoftlie warships of the Allies has fi>m|H'Iled the as-suranee to 
• the nations eoneenu^ that it wa> mn \iH^ heavy a price for the 
results achieved. Yet it must ha\e produced a deeper impression 
ii\ England than similaf disasters in the North Sea. 
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I.vnfA was prep;irt\l for fresh taxation in cons^ijrtonco of the 
war. riu- public was taken by aft agjccabfe surprise 
Trade and when ihd^Hon. Sij William. Slr^a'r'aftnouiKvd that 
Finance. the (government h»uiul ni^ nVerssity To? adding to 
the bnrdms of the pei>ple wheh hade was in a 
ilrjMeNM'd eondition and the vim* in food piieo'^ w.w abnormal. 
Driieits for tlie I urreni and ( oining year> an* inevitable . and while 
tlie radwaN piuuraninir and the <*nilav on l)rlhi will be redtiecd, a 
full sl.nulard of i \jun<litun* oi^ will be tnaiTitaiiu^d. 

N* Ve^thele^-., the I n>Vel Illllem will l»i‘ .il»|e In nieel the deheitS 
and other n •juirenii ntN by hyi^owuii; in I'n:;land i»r in India. 
It is Well known that om n.itioii.d de!»l i. \eiv rn.ill, a « eoinpared 
with that i«f ni"''l ' iMli • •<1 •ainliie''. I ht p'»h^ v lollnwetl by 
II. IC. Lord II.udin;.'<‘'- < #ov« Mini'iil io ava/l •.man;.: an\lhing 
like .ilarrn or iiiilatioii dimie* wai tnue lll•'•Ldl llir ntiii-oni( i.il 
uieinbiTs oi the L'’iL:i-l.il u e ( oiimil h.i\.- l^••l* ihan^on'e •is’.iired 
l he (iov* i nni- III oi til' l‘*v.th\ *4 tlr* jM.iple md W'»uM li.»\e aip- 
.(>‘*ited» .I'lditiMiul taxation, it n** es>.iiv. M i‘' nndonbledly 
j'uulent. in .1 • Oiiiitiv will' h i‘> only ton r* Md\ to lu lirve m evil 
4in<l in alaiin-. n a to inak»- it .y that tli* liii.'v-es <0 tie* 

(eivuimun: lia\e been np^’ t b\ the nvar. < hie uf liir earliest 
•i ' huII' ot tU. oiiibre.tk of'w.ir Was a iii-hIi uj»'»;i the l^ost (>lh*e 
s.iviiie - b.itik'^ 111 a •oiipk ot nmnlhs the v. ithdiawaL wei. i ai- 
in.iUd .it six Moles. tIic<Ii in has -.iiii e sl.ialoai' d. .md did md 
j eilf.ips ^ \,'eed l» n More- bv tile end o| lie olIlMal Ve.'ll. Tlic 
I n* ..shniMii ot Mirreiii V n«»le- wa- aiiotlu-! n snli <j| the pjfiiR . 
rhoneh a note i in ashable a- a »iiaii« i ot i i dji Muly at a « urvenry 
• «'ntre*tlie < loverninent, in ord»i t•l.lb^aat»• p.iiins, i'-'^ned iiistnn ► 
iioiis that *.is fai ,ss pi.ssible .dl d» mauds ba • ne.edHneni should 
U proinjdly inet from iIh^ district treasiirie .\inoii./ the rnoii* 
i ornph' ated lesults, the lirst etirM of the w.a \va. .» threali iiefi 
break m ex< h.jn::e '*i’he < #o\i riirnem pioini>l]v annoinne^l ifiat 
ilV’ouhl snpjH»rt e\. h!ifi:s b\ all mean, in its j*oW(i. and that in 
pursuaiv*' of that objec t it would Mdl biJK oii London io 

the maximum limit of a inilhon a Wiek. •Th** r:oId standard 
rcscTVc in Iruha wa-. sireiu'thencd. and tie dissi[»at)on of gold 
was prevented by layin.:; down that no gold should l)e issue<l to 
any one person <*r firm to a less extent t^ian lO.fKKl (Kiuiids 
sterling. It is Ixln vcd that some pxrople gaii)ed their objeet of 
obtaining gold by combination. But the panic soon subsided ; 
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Itfaru'di is < onl4 < hai;*c mx tnn.i^ t \(ra for* each Sovereign 
the outbreak oi ttn wai tluv c^innot oichpadl) gcit 
mpt)bithuh ail hidm uvo now ^ , 

^ ; *llie offset of the Wo tiaeti and tm muikjiuk 

*^4(AiT<dlv nec^ssariU* bcin t.fth*r ifie battik rate, 

wllieh wits li }H r e< rd fn lore fte '^^ai ^ladiijIK u»m to 6 jut Ci nf 
^Neariv 7 |>^i c out td the n&|H»tt tiad i»f li.dii w i>. wiili <i(tuiaii> 
aii<t more fl)«in 1! \h r r*nt with \iiMri 11 ui iv\ (i(iniaTi> 
reu*itid ili.in Id |h*i <t^il i *i i lul \iMria* 

llutiKaH 4 pvi ient Ml tlii-> ti iil< hi d \k\ ^ * li.i^ th« 

li«l4e with J5clguiiii tind luit«>^ I iu ti i(i< with ii.iiei has 
aliio laigi4v sii4hi(d. .ind ihi tUii >.• i< I iioi < .tl\ h\ tlie 

iru'rtMtitili ( Oinriiuiiit V .ind (lu |H « |ih hit d*^ « v th ( i* \i iiiiiii ut 

whuk^t cuslgnis i( \< inif h iv {iidpMtth n 0 l\ tlitlMad i lu pnMt> 
of cornilloQilU s wiuth wtn Imil^ (\|Mal(d ht\i in n ii la^e^ 
(K'olined. atid tlu ptiitha''ifi powit t th hi 

rcdiKod. tlu eliinand h>i soint ot^thi in p< ittd itul I < ill\ nianii 
fat tilled aitults Im^ dininn lu d On tlu mIui hind tlu juut 

of wlie.it liaN in^ 1 1^« n t u .i at ^ had tile ad pit d t< n .stiu I 

cxpoit 1 lu pusition oj tlu ru'^idin ' 1’. tnk lias Imn 

stieiigllu lutl h\ <«u\(iniiuir h\ inuni nnin it <* p4)‘^*tw \\ x 
iligh h'\< ir and thn i \i i\ I i ilit\ l•^ . r ou< il t > hn iiiv* tl « tt nh 

No oiu knows lu w hina tlu w i v' !» t I rttMit<I\ tin last 

monsoon was io*.cU 

•Whin a touniiv is ui,^u»il in wa tin imiiUim 

iiunt (mds It iiiii^s.iix U\ s|h i.d nuistins tn 
Pttkilc pie\f nl till pulih< .itiou i<t tnloini itiMti urmli >' 

Safety. hkt I\ til Ih lit it-i til till I 111 11 \ atiil'iii u|ii>il'> 

IlklK t(l t.lUM ll.lllM I] 1 tloll itl (i 

|Hrvins in.i\ «n(Kint:(i tlu jmblii jh.ui .iiid aiul 'pi.wl 

|M>u‘9r>« iiu\ b« i)i'ti'ssat\ to (liat with tliiAi In i nKUml av iii 
cvoiv othoi loi.ntix tlu l.iw ^imn >,iuh pnwop. to thi oxiHittitr. 
.«ul tho (Wivonvtr-tu mT.ir>. tonnul Inn paNsfd tho iu**tsi..u\ 
«jmot<cncy logislaftfui Um numth INiuIin^ hirin.il Icitislatiun 
Hic <l«yeiiu>r-(.ionoiaI h.ts tiu |>ow(i to pass oidinaiuc^ whuli 
have the s.ime font and thi'. {xiwn ^^a'. usod aftir the outbreak 
of the war foi scvcfnl piirpoM's It !<. nut ea^iy to tori'^ci* wliat 
lueauuivsi may be (ound tn^*«iX'niNible bv the exccutiM’ and hence 
the jKHweni given arc incxntably wide and cuinprehenbive. The 
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Government piay., (or example, empotia^r rtliid oir/nii^^ 
authortty. "whiTft sm h\ni^hority l?as 

amy [xxrson i> in .i.iiiannyr pirjiididal to ^d*^bUc i^iety,V| 

to direyt t 1 i;n >ni h |HTfoiv sha^lI slinH not Tchpiii^ jn a jipioifieil • 
areit, or tbat he shall londtit't himself in snciriAaiiner; as, tli'<c'' 
authitritv mav din' t. ’ It is «nl^»rt*una 1 «‘ thaf ^tieraslfotrfd ^lave’ 
b<H'n Duthnaks cf l.iwk-s-iu-ss iii tvi-rlaiii arohjj^ At t1^4'»-pcai9ent‘ 
liin«’. Th«‘\* an.'. luiWfV^T. in ivi way c«>nOt‘<kiHl V.'^tlB' Ultf witTi 
and their Kimtidonri' with the^waris ai cidcidaf. ’ 'iB^ngal, 
tin' anan:iu^ts an' oner inoio ai-tive, and Uioy (laA'O comniltted'’ 
s« wral niurdrr" and d.i’oiti^s* liitiii ttt* pnh* «; u(lK*c*rs 'WCia 
m.iikt'd di*\vn loi vciu;i ani«' , anilmi; ^lln* lati'«*l viotims ' is *a ' 
s« h<n>lni.i«.t» r, wf>n is- hdii vrtl to liavf n jinrlfd a^^ainsl, some 0 ( 
till' studrists Ilf hi.s srhiKil. W’hf’n H K. tlie Nioeniy visited 
lali'iitta. s|>,-< i.il pn-i .uitions wm- tak<Mi to iMtanl hitl j«*rsoii. 
It is Wi ll known that tlnse ananhists hav«- lirni .tflivi* for sonic* « 
\iMr.s, ami ii(»t\\ithsi.inflni;; ciptiinistit npfiils, luiw sinil then 
sj'.H .ilufiit the t itf poliii* ,u tiiin upi>n tli<* vitalfty ami, 
nf tlic \r\ movi int iu. tin* H nutbrrak seems 
t<i nhciM (liiii It !•» f apahlf of ivvivin^^iiul e- f'rrtaiiilv not dead or 
i»n itN It t:s In flit* Punjab tlir- li ibt sTiifii of the frontier 
nr Inyoiul ilu* frunlitM tlt»*nt»t .q)pt*ar In havi* sfcn in tin* war a 
sfx’t ial f*p|»ortnnnv ‘ air^v on their laith upon i^tMtcfiil vill«Lf^*rH. 
In ^init ^ of p« at r tin \ lia';*- stiint liiiifs {^ivtwi inon* tr^fible than 
tfM-' do now, I-5ut .( n« w >oiirt t* of dan:,M'r to the public peace 
appears t<» exist in stmic of the eiuim.mts wlift pMiirned disapfl<.>fil- 
ted from ( anada. War n\ no war. iIh v woiilil liavt* K'veii praf tii'al 
proof.-f r>f iht II iT^ ntment : in war tiinr tjirir. arlivhy must 
net is^ariiy eau-e nitin* anxiety than iindt*r normal ctiuditions. 
They are n<*t able to shake the allt*eiaie< of lhe*{>t*opIe at lar^e ; 
the Indian army IS devtited. and n * niitiin^ i-» < arried on Mjrre*HsfuIIy 
on a lariue sraK*. Hfit the time In tempting to Ihovr \\Iw> are’ 
bfnt ufM.»n inisflut'f* Reports have p-aelied India that the 
Tanadian attitude toward'^ Indian irninitrrafits eharifjcd since 
the outbreak of 4he wai and the {xirtit ipati^iif of Indian troops in 
the defence «d the Kmpire. If is proliable that ail Colonies will 
relax thc-ir prejiidite ajLMiifst the reception of Indians, But 
those who have returned JisapiKunted have 4 f^rsonal Rriwance, 
the memory of w‘hirh may not readily fade. In the souths Muplah 
fanatics tiave broken the public prace in a part of Malabar. SAch 
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f»utl)n;ik of f;in.'»Mu.>rn is rlironir in rcTlain portions *of that 
ilistriM iiiid iIhi* iii;«v b*- otlur n'.isons f<»r th*’ pnsrnt 
HT null iM • lw 'i«lis till ;ib-.i‘i)^i i)f s(»l(li«*r>. I lu* war niay 

pn?<lispf»s< jii'ifijli lii rN.iv.t:*’ ! at« <fi inisiakr tli(‘sr in^lan^( ■ 

<*f l.'iwli s.iM ' wlih li iM « nj in nriinal \i n Wliih* that ti^ncli m y 
I’jinnot b» iJ'iioird . I f lally oi a )•* ii*'d ^ ‘lUMni* disiiirbainr. 
\hr I mini IN' ;•'> a ,uln»|r i nji»vs pioiiiiind p- aM .iial i-' a^ 
of till* hli ssilj;; .r- (•! llif « iMVi llllin !U -- NoliMtluIr pI'otcM t it 
ill llir fnlli'st iiic.t-‘UH . Ill* |‘ii 5 'p"'.:l I ‘ lakr ovt i .<11 >t'*' k< c*i 
w I If a I fioni f s aii<l t<» k* • p it u :i l.i’i 1 h» « mini I v I'- intcnfl**! 

priiiKiiils to n lif \f ihi li.iKlsVip thr p«iiiii oroj)!. . I’o: 

illilirrrth- it i- a lii* asmr wki. Ii ili-!!!-. ^ llu ja.Mi* s.ifrSV. for a. 
a-jipitv o| toofi nia\ If ad !*• diMuhiUit .«nd fTiiih Indofd. ill* 
\irilaiH r of laiiil llardiiUf i imV« iiiriu nt arul «nd« avmii*. 

lofhrrk fVriA lianidiip !«• thr |)ffplt iav b.* .aiind bv tin- 

war an* bcvoiifl all jaai'^' 

As Sii llai.<‘iiit Ibitlt'i, ilii tii^t laiuialioii Mi inbt i of tin* 


t iovirnnn-nt i»! India, i-- ii* ntio timn tl.a.t oUur 
alt<*t tin* r\iMi\ ot iIm ii-u.il tiiri: .im' will bf 
Vr ipff ‘s * proiradf fl tfi til* la« *it« iiaiit t»f»\f*!ii'*’' !iip i*! Ibirina 
fV' iA pioMini will .i'‘t* .! ;;ian* •* ba Jn alui Ih»lf 
wifb ti. A lilt pMii It ‘vv tlial iia-^ Im * :i a» liirvi’»l 

dnrini: the livt yr,ii«% and tin p. di. \ •: liai li.t*- • n chalk' d tun 
lor lutuiv ikUidant i*. Piiinaiv i di. .ttaai ifif ixftl. pt rli*|»s, 
thf JJtronirt'st lnl|>«•^n^ dunn.. In'* inn* bni di l-ia!'* !a ^ • I t'dn* atif*n 
liavii iw rivrd .unplr as-is!,,n. r. .nal tbi ?ni!\ i iNiiir'" havr 
soinrlim^s Ivcn lvwild*si 1 Iw ib* ;:fnfO‘*.nv ^liown to*tlK*in, 
Uoi nrlain how tlu linub pl'‘*d at ihfir tbspo'^al 

should bo spt'Til'. At lh< ki-^l »f'nvf» iMon ft tin- i ak utla 
I'liiwrsitv. H. tho ^*n^'roy annf>un‘A<l a iii -'li izrant ft ti n lak*' ^ 
for tln> biiildin;.^ of lioslols tin-* ^^orn'roum aid ^ivm to lui^hor 
t'lhiration. at a iiino whon llw railway pio^'raninu* and tin* iVHii 
pr\'j:raninu' h:\xw to W ( iirtaili d. atlords tho bo>l proof of tho 
pronunciit whTih oduratiiui liiuN in lli< F..\f'i lli‘ray’s heart. 

The Hindu Cniversity Hill intrt»diieed in lus ( lUincil la>t month 
will ever figure as a distinct landmark in the lu-itorv of i^iucation 


pronunciit whTch edueatiiui liiuN in lli< F..\f'ellera y’s 

The Hindu Cniversitv Hill intrt»diieed in his ( inuicil last i 


in India. Much careful thought has bi'en lHs-towe<l upon this 
novel project of n'co.s?nisini; a private university, wliich the 
Cii»vvnm\cnt has undertaken to assist with money os well as adWee. 
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Tncloecl • the pruh . cl clolibcriition. oiipleil with reiH'iiled clitf 
Missions, was Mmstriuil by imiutiont critics as a token o 
(iiiviniim-nt's nnwillfn^'iu's ty atwpt tlic scheme at all. No 
furtliM lOMin l«*r ih ul't van exist .itlii the intnultiction of the 
Kill. A few niemlHr> 4»l the l.ei:isl^tivr ('duni'il expressed their 
reercl that '-luh a nn»\t inent for** duration on denoniinaiion.d 
linr^ sln*nld have s^Muiii: up and to rived sonuiih support when 
Indian |•llMl*l''tN -tiiv<‘ v(i hanl f*» \vi hi all < (unniunities into a 
imit'il iMti*'!! Ke.t tli‘- Ma^i*»niitlafw alMi corninitled 

th( inM l\i- t«' .1 -inular heim* . indied. ilie\ ventilated their 
•d* .1 b* ton the IlinduN .,nd wjl !.h<hiul»t*'dl\’ t.ike ii up a^Atn. 
\'' llii^lu and Mu"'liin s* lumf^ «nnl liavr r\is(rd for a 

liMie nni< . .i ir‘'id«'nti.j| «h n'iinin.itii»n.d nni\ei^it\ ic imt a radical 
innov.it hiU ironi tin nation.il ''tainlpiunt In the hislf)t'^' of 
*‘*lu'.ition ln>wr\ri. the birth *>f .1 pii\.i!i' univetsitv inaiks an 
eia. I In ohh '^l Sta!** uin\« i‘'iti* . ..iw tin- 1i:*h^ in the IhioeH^ 
<•1 internal 'otnniotioti the ltr<t piivat* nnivinity ^viifdiioiiises 
with 4 a .eri at wai. 

I in lni'-t*ts ol tin (aim. ‘I** I'^idowim tit »r International 
PeaM* app<'>int*‘il .i ('oiriniissmn to iin|ir.i*- int«» tli c.iusi-s and con- 
dmt of iln‘*I»alkan war an*l fh*’ oport *»l tin* braiiinission was 
publiNln-d la^t y<*ai. W'Inii tin* «ttr*M iii# •> * **!nrninr*l in those wars 
j*aji 3 ed tin )n^' lein e of i) •r« .it* i .»nd in<»0' advaim-d natirins, 
on* inielit jHihap' ha\* iniaeiiMMl that ^oiith rastei n hanope was 
inhabited by barbarian’^ *.f a « l.i-^ imf louml *1 * wln i* in l-ilto^w. 

It I'N now a* know lede* *! tli.it .i nation lik** t,<rinaxiv is also 
capable <»f sho', kiii:^ tlie t nlielit*md lon ^leyr* of t|ii«' i ivilis<*d 
worhl. ’Hie If .^son of tin 1w*» Kalk m wai -. is >.iid tf> ,be. tliat 
" united. the.p<oph-. i.f tin- I'/a)kan [>Mun^ula* opp|r-.->ii| foi; 
h*ni;. werkfd iniia' h - that a ii.i;:htv but divnh d I’jjiope lonld 
not t <*in''*'ive. i>i^uiTited. tin V wen lor.iil to * onn- !*> stand- 
sfill and to «-xhausT (ln*niMl\e^ fuitlnr in tinh effort to be|*in 
apain— an eff**rl in<iefiniti'!v prolone* d. ’ One difjfreme lK*twtH-n 
the Kalkan war* and iJn* pre-s-nt war In twf ?n tin* ejeater Powers 
i> that in the n>rrner the worst alro* wer<; not c^irnmitted 
by tin- n giilar S4ihhers ; the little nation^ kilhd one another ai^ 
hom'e tilt- blood.shed. Thef'ierman «*x^esv-^ ar** attributed to thu 
soldier^., (he pacifists do not c«.»ncleinn w*ar in all circumstances. 
TRcir maxim is. war ratlicr than slavery ; arbitration rather than 
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war; conciliation ruther than arbitration. The ,<'Qmmf>sinnors 
si'om to hold that the first war was J\i>tifiabl»-, but not the seiimd. 
Mr. Asquith and J^ir Kdward <ir<*%5h.i\e n-.|Hati dly told the world 
that tlw Allies have drawn tlv sword in th*- lAusc of liberty ot 
the siiialler State'-. • 

C 

It aj>jK*;irs tlial tlu- Inchai) iiniversiiirN li;ivr b(-rn in\il» fl i«» 
(‘ondt-niii tlir b.irhiiioti'^ nuidiut <»{ tli<‘ (it-rman'- lo\vanl> hosnlt* 
sralsnf IratniTu;. In I»« nial. \a»ncn.' i tlin'atid Iiuli.ms havo fi>rTn«‘d 
an anilnilanri-* mi||»s Im s»ivhr .ibi*>rnl (hinni; tin- war. I')*-' 
sacrilicr^ rii.Mlr l»y uk n *^i« tla* i:mv 1 1 --ii i» in ICn.^laiul 

li.ivr [,iat< fnll\- . 1 * knt‘ul« bv ihr I'tinii- Mnn-'t* i Th* 

Oxfiycl rni\riNiiv h hiithti piibhOinl a st i ir< ol paniphlrts mi 
thr war 1 In v ai*- wnilt ii b\ ^niiin nt ant JaM iln-s in .i it»ni* nf 
a('a(lriMtt diriiMx lh« \ an* inll inlm inatit >n. and t>>i Indian^ 
dlu'V appt-ai tt» Im- t In* t IhMpt and bo^t iMM.kh^l- on tin- war y«‘t 
pnblislical. I In v may bf hail timn ihi Oxtord TniverMtv 
whn h lia> brain In-s in Iinlia * 

til l.iti p.ifUfc . \W Kii>I)na!ai Mnhanl.d [liaviii^ 

M.A .nil .Jinl-a*. Mil. ill < au*M*«* nmit. hmTt’»a\. Pin*-. li 

I in iinliut iM-ji'^ hniatni** ol Mndi.t 1..*'* nnti! in. fitly, Imi-ii a 
.■loM'il bnttk III >\i-(*in natimi^. atn! Iht lit* r.iiin* t»t iriiiral 
bt-ni lilt I Mi|»li*»ii f*i flu ini* Mi |?..^\tri has h.ic. n n»] r*'t| 

iisijnl sti\i. • bs II. pnllnatit'n la \i*h;ini .iiit] wt 

that ^itli It wtalt!; t-t tin.iil. -nnpiiiitx nt lan.:r»ai:i ami apt tpinta- 
fitMi'-. tin hi **k \m': m.il,* •• I. i •• loji i.'i't is .irt- tt*tn* tn'd. th*' 
stnd\ nl linir.tli htiiatr.o na*!.* nniiiin: Ih** ( iiijiuti s|)t akint, 

j>*‘Oph* ovxf .1 •: 1*1 L;i.!iJHiiif tt» Jhavtii l<»r aipplvin;: 
tln’in witli a MMiii^t* *i .imi <•<!.* is. lastaiv mI th-. n Inttaiu:* . 

Mr. Jh.ntti i-.-t - -li\ ui d l.is\\..ik:n tun p.-ats With tl.* inaiiutn 
ralittii td hn.Jish € dm alion. (int:.»t ii.is passt-.l^ thiou:L:h a.n mti llt-ctual 
i'ri>is anM tt** hn iainu timn thr l.iittr fMit tin IS>th »<ntiiry oji- 
wanls lia'i tak »' a i »«hnn whuh i-^ lumiain. iiially tlitnrtnt from tho 
spit It ut prrt rtlin::1"Myinit tM tln.st- twi* pha^s, Mr. Jhavtri dral-^ 
witii i!if tailu i t*iu' in tin* I'UMiit xt'lnnu rtMixini: flu nu‘dirn |xt!(kI 
lor fullrr trtatmmt iti tin lu \i. 

IVf^innln^ with tin* I5th lantniv. tin atnlior traces the liistorj’ 
ol (iujrati hti rattiit lioin Narsmh Mthta. tin nr>t jkh t of r»iijrat,clowii 
to Daydram. the last i:icat m.iii ot this early p-ricHJ, winding up the 
volume «with a chapter on the 'indigenous Literature of Kathiawad* — 
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|HTh.ipN4li(' most Vtiiu.ible cJi^ptrr nj tbr wlutiv book, v^liich. by tlir 
uay. tl in tlirM- m July. Karly iiiijrati litt iaturr. 

m»»^l I arlv litfr.rfmf Ino nitt Insist t»t .my piost' works, 
fllv m Sim uuo h M». ili.it rvi'ii Moli \ibsliiisi 

s'ilnn th‘ \ViLint.< p!iiiosop|i\ I*- »n\rViHl m rliMUf 

If} tlit lib m| Mi. lii.ivt'ii iti tins vt>Iiimr, (Inji.iti 

fMnir\. ilitMii.Ii f.iph *J ►! il*. I'h.ir.ic tcrislii* 
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th^‘ tiv*’ of lo- VV f/; tiei .|l p.IJ* (O lif . 

ifcxt volimi' ,M)'! t* jii’ f i wl.i'i. \lt M.'on:' ? - ' n in 

prc^-nf I'-MTi Nb fh.t*.* ii !> to U i.<,fiti)y 

<*/>n^ratti)aTy '! th*' j ?io|. «.< iJo- work .mf] v.» tiiji t il wilt 

wjiIj "U- h l•*•ptM*!l ip-rn t!.< p'ih!i* t| .*f iJir ^onlior 

wilj he enconrai?r‘f to ogt his k*jvA valutu- 'kaling witli tile 

modern period of Gtijrati ifl^ future, at no distutit date. 
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COKKKSPONDHNCi: 

•■(.IIRIST nk Ai;TI « llKlsr 
7 ■> l-dfU'i. & W'lSi 

uitiiU iiiKit.i tilt ml(' 111 tin Jaiiiiarx mniil'tr 

iiilis ii»r I oinnii nr « 7 n I'liv »»: tv.v» hrinK it appi.ir" Xm l>r a rcsuntt' 
«»1 an adilrc'^^ t>\ tin* Ki v. Mt ilaiilx. »•> riiscourt^v intrndt d to tht' 

* lady^ undir n.niu* u i- pnMh'In ii. I»v wh.it It oprii-- up 

(|Ui*slinns U'hifli itui onl\ 1 h* tli alt v^ith .ulrtpi.ilrlv tn .1 lrn-.lii\ papii 
Till* irvrirlid pn:'KjjJiin • I'liiiintN hins-rU to tln‘^ n< -t.ilr . 
iiirid : rinit iiwhil: to irittiai tlMai.u.!it .ind < xti ii'^ion in (iriin.in\ . 
faith in Chri'^iiamt\ lia-- I'ltj^ iiinlrnnim<l .in«l in*’ ^r«'niid (Itaitd tor 
iUK'iqUani c ul tin* pailuailai t^au iuih " oi i>nr \\rtt**r. iiann K, Nirtz -i ln 
Thnt MIvIj .i<"\«‘pl4nu « tin nayiial »#a»»llai\ ot ‘iitjcal '•tiulv ol 
Chri»(jL4n <i.Mlitr»n and ♦ i\ ih^.iUfn n jrom tin- 

Sanns cihjm*. lhal tn'»ti!nd*l* topu'^nvi an « !\ ili-.»Mon trum 

n ^nitUi * pa.i^an' ronta*mnati.»ii 

• vNiUv. ij llir flalrinno u '-|»< 1 1 ini; i In mii.d -ptrad ol NlVl/-- 
clioan Intel*' in<inn^an\*\\i n ion»»t . 11 t adit^ol (ininanx tioni 
the Kai<^r and lU« l ham « Ilia down thioin: in Liini.rl -tall, idVii i.d 

heinnrliy. . prideNM»nf'. atnl mini"! lad pn>ilanni»f iln no 

swlViNi disciples id "Ann I hiisi JninioialiNi-^ m .. ifn- wod.t 
.ft'i prupci^tium. Mu\ a >itnat]on woith\ ot iioU'^' at'^riition not only 
h^in id all p('iNUa*'U»n>. i»ni al-o »*l ni>n la IuaiT'* A'* a 

t inak«* lU' pu tnia- t*» .u*tpuuni,yn*o with thr extent to wbieh 
the ikxiriin**^ of Nut/M'he may haw won i redrnre amont: German 
pil^oplc. t^*jnjC: he lnv.> written M>nn' \en nm i>inplinu i;iar\* thiniis 

of them in the w*ai>* and wa^^ IKTMmally pioiul of ln> ronm*cliun with 
aiisliHTiitic 'l\»h>h (tirelx'ai'S. Bui what aie tin- faei«* .li? rejjards the 
re>|X>nsibIe authors' id thi> war and its conduet. ’ tlie nanude 5 > horrors., 
which have attended the j'roi;re>s of an army inspired by the Xietxs- 
chcan spirit ?** I 

Thw GerAian Emperor is supit*ine IVar Lord, and m.> far as he 
^ decision that led to war. i£ hunsi*if a vociferous Christuii believer 
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and ev6B arclaiins !iis jM'oplo under the s|X'cial favnur oi Almighty. 
He has God’s support in his undt^itakini:. Ho jiistities the .utions 
of his army in Ih lfiium «n this divine ailvt ntun* by the nwil of making 
’’lerrityini:" examp)isof any riviMans wlio impiously AMart ai any way 
its purposes. ’Ihe war, again, is puisutd l»y the united Austro-Cieinuin 
l^ower. of whieh about 50 p< r cent, ofjitu- iwipnlation are Roman ( alho- 
lit The Evangt4ii al c»r Prcnistant ('hui. Iie< of (leiinany liave eliarged 
hiv.^land with joming in war against a Oiolestaiit iountry, in allianre 
with .1 -emi AMalh f\'irbarism like* Kii‘.-«i.i, loi puiely srifisli ends. 
Till" Kus"i.i. by the way. clainisjo In- ( a^ well Mvidently 

tlnii tliere are not a fi'W t’hiistiati" oi Helu veis li ft, in the (lernian 
\\i rl-l Players weie uflered aihl^serviM*s held, .ilike at Imine and in 
jlie .{imy in tia* tu ld. t»ii the Kni|H ior's HMenl l»nth«lay loi sinress to 
tMrn;.:n aini" ; and I <bd sr** a stat« nieiit that .i Protestant 
w.i^ 111 Id in Mi leitiiii in .i Koinan t atlmlK' eliiiti'li t(» the b.oriAr of 
thi^ la-l plia^e c»t t loi.-tian ti **liye 

^ln•lla! ouira h > io repot lt d in l•‘lalue .iyt| Prli'iiim ;ire. 

eli.iti'd b\ Nibia against Amtiiaf; arni" in Nrbia. and b\ Russia/ 

ag. iiii"! (lerinaii' in Pol, uni. Siinilai outiages and viiilatioiis of 

« hi\alf\^,4nd i.iiinanirv wei«- <'haigi d aeaiiea^i a« h otin i bv' tie- Pialkan 
Mat^ " in tin 11 intuiM'iin’ ijiiainl. all iminindlv t liii'-tian . m,i| to 
on nil 'll tin s( <1 tl;.’ “nn-p<akable Tuy*:" w ho is a fle\ out' t»ejii‘vei of 
'soii^ an«l has not oinr umhi •<»et/v, Ii«an )hlhjt‘i)» e. 

1 li.iM' It u> ilii- nvii/nd e« ntleii an to oiian* the»e fa* Is with 

• . . f * 

hi" dialii! iboiii t luMi.u) f i\ illation beiiiL; tneivcn ed bv -i natioir 
inspire '1 .wrh antiarluistian* h i lin.' I imist .i^so pa s the is-.iie (Inis 

r. ji'^d I Wm Miiidin t of anhi* " in the tn id ( Ini tial) or otberwisi* 

^ih' prol'leni of liohliiig the hiiiiiaii U-a.^t in haali rm tin orit l>otd^ 

* wffli von nidooM- it on the other What doyr eo«M-m irp* is the '-ef ond 
a-j'^ I ot lijs deiiveraiiif- th» atlen.pt t • leate prejmliie against fiw 
tb'iJJ f»f on tlie-?^ ground- both i:i our I'liivf r^lt^^.tl»d the (.liiinlus. 

; mal»l» to gather in !ii> n-e of tie* term " ( atholp failli " 

'wl^ith t he s|x,^ks*as a Roman or an Anglieaii P.ifFM/Ii'# If the Inst, 

then t verv iharije he brings against I.ibeial Chnii liinetv of abuMng 

then podfioii as priott." -md fhri"tian fisarlirrs is made, , against 
‘ •Koir.anisinK ileric'diy extreme Prote i.mis If he peaks as a 
Roman raiholir he has no offiria! status to talk of ^’niitional” lieliefs. 
The Roman fatholi* f'hiirrh Ln England h a privait* like Quakerism 
and Mcthwlism. *Then, ris to free tiniught l<^nding to some particular 
^ con<'u>ion, Xietzschean ^»r other, he faib to understand the meaning of 
’ free thought. I have lialf a lifetime acquaintance witli moNementa 
‘\pf rriticai opinion in England, and remifml>er discussing Nietzsche^s 
aoarines twenty years back Mjhcn they were unlcnowm here and little 
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pin.' I \i ntun to ai^rt tluty aii* not ralMltatiil^||k 
libA ‘in tb* &H>mh inbtd tor fl4soai» I cahaot now 
won (itttii(iui& la Germaihy. it i^ p<irtU intaust 
rtih tl uttirAnc»>(bA(l wiUi tbr {VOdOininant at^rt^ 
o* tliat State a nahtamin cteated Iodk bt inn hi<> 
¥)it \<r> '•piiK of liV^ thouitlU t» U(c<nrttt<ale\aininauni 
>k JSDphk f nd fHtaEa) to oid< c lo Iriisccivt i 

wy ^sSviiil )n(i tiut . h(*w I *t laK' , hovr far ht Ipfu! to tiu 
Svlli'-aiinn or the u vi i>i 

iiiib ])nn( iplf IS, ha] ptiy, th« ^imTuLiiioi) it ivi /r/f rltstmct 
fa ( hrtHiuni ,iiki)i h mi tti <h\ iml hts i p>i h ttrul ulatKm 
worM « input th it ^Ih It* r utMlr i i i U ratio « « ry iaitli imu 

llu sun Fn this iIiih* h« r< ii< thin ^ ilitt h an\thi‘\^ to Uai l*a\t 

^ /n \ t mil I lanni 1 *h ii '''ip]*at rii« tn hmi iiimh 

tiu lah'iit iM^ i( f 1 1 ill < wn |i iitii 111 I TN c! It i toitu 
iliitr h .1 \.uii lit t lut hi^ I i t r * ns a pM uli ii 

ihlt ft st fur lllv ■*«. . ... <. * ... h» ( fud\ t nf * t <1 I Si 5 t /i/ 

*^7 ! n^lanti I I Wx »U I't < ♦♦ t»l t .t i iii xi 'iscu >n uirh tin 

<if lit o thoivltt III I H 11 h ^ iiM|i\ ^iUmIk viMiitlinis 

knouHdfji amlllglU < F t i * 
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